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THE PRESERVATION OF LOUISIANA 
HISTORY 


By Grace KING 


A student of history welcomes the opportunity to talk about 
the archives of Louisiana, a subject fraught with interesting epi- 
sodes and experiences. In the middle of the last century Louis- 
iana archives lay in a kind of terra incognita, whose aspect chilled 
all ardor of investigation. 

The earliest historians of the State, Francois Xavier Martin and 
Charles Gayarré, our first native Louisiana historian, gave no help 
to would be writers. Martin’s dry chronicle published in New 
Orleans in 1827, stepped majestically from great event to great 
event, making no detours or elucidations; while Gayarré’s Esquisses 
Historiques, published three years later, could be called truthfully 
only a translation of Martin into French if one did not feel behind 
the narrative the throbbing of youthful blood and a mind of fresh 
initiative. The excuse has been made for both historians that liv- 
ing so close to colonial days, and in the midst of traditions fresh 
from original sources, they felt dispensed from the necessity of 
consulting documentary evidence. They wrote what they knew, 
and so correct were they in their accounts that they are quoted 
today as authorities. 

Louisiana, to recall the high points of her adventurous history 
was, from 1699 to 1763, a colony of France; then it became a prov- 
ince of Spain, passing in 1803 into the possession of the United 
States after a short return to France under Bonaparte. Termi- 
nating a probation as territory, it was admitted into the Union 
in 1811, from which is seceeded in 1861 to enter the Southern 


Confederacy. 
{ 363 ] 
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After the war, the State passed under “carpet bag,” scalawag, 
and negro domination. It was not until 1877 that Louisiana re- 
covered possession of herself and became what Napoleon in the 
treaty of cession stipulated it should be, a sovereign state. 

When Louisiana was ceded by France to the United States, pro- 
vision was made for the transfer of the archives of the preceding 
government. It was naturally supposed Spain had delivered to 
France all the records covering her government, which in turn the 
United States would receive from France. When Laussat took 
possession of Louisiana in 1803 he caused seals to be placed on 
all the judicial records, French and Spanish. The mass of docu- 
ments thus sealed up, remained in that condition until Claiborne 
became governor. He ordered the seals to be broken, and an 
index to be made of the documents; but the index was never made. 
The notary appointed to the task, passed the records on to his 
successor. At some later period these records reached the office 
of the secretary of state at Baton Rouge, probably under the 
Gayarré regime, and were stored in the capitol. But when Louis- 
iana was actually delivered to the United States in 1803, it was 
discovered that the archives had been stripped, leaving only scat- 
tered fragments of the Spanish period. It was learned afterwards 
that greater portions had been shipped to Havana and to Pensa- 
cola, where most of them were destroyed by fire. It has been in- 
sinuated by present day writers that the fire in Pensacola was not 
accidental. 

Martin made no continuation of his historical work, except in 
his decisions as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
which are sought today for the historical nuggets they contain. 
Gayarré, however, pushed on with whetted ambition to a fuller his- 
tory of Louisiana, and it is to him it may be said, writing in full 
comprehension of the history of the state, that we are indebted 
today for all that we possess in the way of archives of Louisiana. 
He lived to an extreme old age but was never an instant recreant to 
the purpose which he had formed at the age of thirty. In a sojourn 
in Paris, France, he sought and found in the “Archives de la Ma- 
rine,”’ the official documents relating to the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi and the colonization of Louisiana, the ensuing correspondence 
with the French government relating to equipping and sending out 
the various expeditions, the officers and crews, the reports or 
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memoirs of the pioneers and their 1irst contact with the aborigines; 
in short, the whole frame work of the enterprise. Gayarré subse- 
quently acquired copies and extracts of these archives which were 
made by Felix Magne, a citizen of New Orleans. They form two 
bulky volumes, now on the shelves of the Louisiana Historical So- 
ciety. Gayarré made use of them in his second history of Louisiana, 
published in 1846-1847, written in French to preserve the text of the 
original documents. It still stands unique and supreme in Louis- 
iana bibliography. Its only rival, in truth, is Gayarré’s later and 
last history. 

Through smaller offices, Gayarré rose to be secretary of state 
and was then placed in a position to push on the great cause of 
his heart. By his personal credit and reputation, he obtained an 
annual appropriation from the state legislature to purchase books 
for the State Library. By his scholarly use of this money, aided 
by the advice and assistance of one of the noted librarians of 
France, he gathered an inestimable collection of the best historical 
works of the last century, changing the original bare collection of 
promiscuous volumes, into a library worthy of the name, whose 
historical section commands the respect and admiration of scholars 
today. Each rare volume bears the date of Gayarré’s incumbency. 
The library is to be found today in an infirm condition, in the law 
library of the Supreme Court. 

The Historical Society was organized in 1836, but fell after 
its first flush of vitality into a state of apathy. Gayarré, as secre- 
tary of state, with a group of friends revived and reorganized 
it. Martin was elected president; Gayarré, vice-president; John 
Perkins, a wealthy patron of letters, and J. D. B. DeBow, were 
made secretaries. If to these names be added those of B. F. 
French and Edmond Forstall, the list of the eminent servitors of 
the history of Louisiana will be complete. It is a list, the like of 
which will hardly be seen again in the annals of the Society. 
French was the publisher of the now rare Historical Collections. 
DeBow was the editor of DeBow’s Review; and Forstall, of an old 
Creole family, was the author of an Analytical Index of the public 
documents relating to Louisiana in the ‘“‘Departement de la Marine”’ 
et “Bibliotheque du Roi a Paris.” He it was who, commissioned by 
the Society to make further researches in France, had the wonderful 
good fortune to effect with Pierre Margry, the great archivist of 
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France, an engagement to furnish transcripts, chronologically ar- 
ranged, of all the papers in the “Marine” relating to the history of 
Louisiana, from the time of Iberville to the cession of the colony 
by Napoleon. This colossal undertaking superbly carried out by 
Margry, is beyond doubt, the great achievement of the century to 
the historian of Louisiana. At the solicitation of prominent Amer- 
ican men of letters, Margry was remunerated and the work pub- 
lished at the expense of the United States. 

Gayarré was making an effort to gain further access to the Span- 
ish archives of Louisiana, when a constitutional convention put an 
end to his valuable services, by causing his retirement from office. 
Nevertheless, at his own expense, he secured the documents neces- 
sary for the writing of his Spanish Domination. 

After its brilliant inauguration, the Historical Society dropped 
again into lethargy, gradually ceasing work for several years. By 
the strenuous efforts, however, of Gayarré and others, it was re- 
vived in 1860 and incorporated by the legislature. Its domicile 
was fixed in Baton Rogue, the capital of the State, and a room was 
assigned to it in the great new State House, to which its collection 
of books and maps was removed; and the expectation was that a 
new and brilliant era of work was opening to it. 

The Civil War came on, Baton Rouge was taken by the Federal 
troops, and, in the conflagration that ensued, the State House was 
burned. While it was in flames, a frantic attempt was made to save 
the historical papers, which were thrown pell mell out of the win- 
dows to the ground below, and there left to the mercy of the rain, 
then falling. In the looting that followed, they disappeared, and were 
lost, as it seemed, irretrievably. Gayarré, however, alert and deter- 
mined, raising his voice in protest, and rousing dormant consciences, 
instituted a search for the stolen papers. Years after, he was 
rewarded by gaining the kind assistance of Mr. Lyman Draper, 
who directed him to the widow of a Federal officer, in whose pos- 
session a portion of the Baton Rouge papers was found. They 
were returned to the State House in Baton Rouge. They were in 
the original wooden boxes sealed by Laussat and painted black, 
whose ugly appearance should have been their protection even 
against rapacious soldiers. Years passed and the boxes were as 
completely lost to the Historical Society as they had ever been. 
At last when Tulane University was founded in New Orleans (it 
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occupied at that time the old Mechanic’s Institute, the carpet bag 
capitol of evil fame), the boxes were sent from Baton Rouge to it, 
as a convenient place of deposit. They were stored in an attic, 
and once more forgotten by all, until Col. William Preston John- 
stone, the president of Tulane, in his heroic conception of duty as 
president of a Southern University, bethought him of the fact that 
a fine Historical Society once existed in Louisiana. He examined 
and discovered that it was not defunct, except in appearance. He 
revived it and set it upon its feet. Scattered members were recalled, 
slackers were roused to duty, a tentative meeting was called, when 
an election of officers was carried through. Tulane University sup- 
plied most of the officers. Alcee Fortier, professor of French and 
a local historian of note, was elected president. Professor John 
Rose Ficklen, a brilliant young writer of promise, was made vice- 
president. Under their able management other offices were filled, 
a respectable membership was attained, and subscriptions collected. 

The domicile of the Society was Tulane University, whose large 
auditorium became the place for public meetings. Tulane Library 
was opened to the members; and old accumulations of papers and 
maps, Magne’s two volumes of transcripts, and Margry’s Decou- 
vertes were given over to their rightful owners. The “black boxes,” 
as they are familiarly called, were brought to light. An attempt 
made to explore their contents revealed a mass of confused, 
crumpled, charred, water-stained fragments, which repulsed rather 
than invited examination. However, an expert and noted archivist, 
then temporarily in the city, was engaged to undertake the work 
of translating, transcribing and putting them in a state for a 
card catalogue. Installments were published in the Society’s 
publications. And then, their true character and value became 
known. They were found to be judicial records of the French 
“Conseil Supérieur” from its earliest date 1717, to the beginning 
of the Spanish domination. In the Spanish local archives, were found 
only the records of the Governor’s Court, the Court of the Intend- 
ant, and the Court of the Cabildo, when it sat for judicial purposes, 
also the judgments of the Appelate Court in Havana, upon cases 
appealed from Louisiana. 

When Tulane University acquired its handsome domain in the 
upper part of the city and vacated its shabby quarters, the His- 
torical Society was again homeless. But in 1909, the Supreme 
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Court, having removed from its quarters in the old Spanish Cabildo 
to its fine building on Chartres Street, the vacated Cabildo was 
turned over to the city, which dedicated it to the use of the His- 
torical Society and a State Museum; and, at last, a final flitting of 
the Society took place, with all its paraphernalia of portraits, papers, 
documents, maps, and historical flotsam and jetsam of all kinds. 

Among the workers of the Society stood a distinguished lawyer, 
a leader of the bar of Louisiana, Henry Plauché Dart,’ who had 
found time in his career to write notable papers on the legal history 
of Louisiana, and who, therefore, had done much delving in histori- 
cal ground. He found in the published transcript of the papers 
in the “black boxes” indications of a mine of precious historical 
ore of undreamed of richness and quantity; in truth, the full and 
complete record of all the judicial processes of colonial times, from 
the formation of the “Conseil Supérieur,” in 1717, until the time 
of the Spanish cession, when their judicial records continued its 
history. Wills, adjudications of property, inventories of succes- 
sions, marriage contracts, business complications, invoices of ships 
entering the port, murder trials, sales of slaves—in short, all the 
shifting changes of a great colony under a full and complete 
legal system. No archeological excavations ever unearthed a 
more precious mass than these hidden and buried traces of an 
old civilization. 

Mr. Dart’s exultation over the treasure revealed was loud and 
continuous, by speech and pen, as were his lamentations over their 
neglect and the dire risk they had run of being lost, not only to 
Louisiana, but to the legal world of the United States. His 
lectures, papers and personal outcry came to the ears of Mr. 
Ratcliffe Irby, a man of great wealth but, as it turned out, of 
greater intellectual force and love of learning and art. He wrote 
to the Historical Society offering to meet the expense of preserving 
the French and Spanish documents from further deterioration and 
loss, on condition that the work be done under the supervision of 
Mr. Dart, who agreed to give his services, without compensation. 
The sum of fifteen thousand dollars was promised in yearly install- 
ments. The Society at once named Mr. Dart its official archivist, 


1 Author of The History of the Civil Code of Louisiana, and the History of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana. 
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creating the office for him and conferring upon him the powers 
necessary for carrying out his functions. He removed the boxes 
to a vacant room in the Cabildo, where he installed his working 
force. It was a small but efficient one, consisting of a representa- 
tive of a historical family whose heart was in the work, a thor- 
ough linguist, and an expert at deciphering the old French and 
Spanish documents. With her was associated a young woman of 
rare qualities, a Spanish scholar, graduate of Barcelona, well 
equipped with the knowledge and patience needed for her task. 
Between the two, the apparently endless work of translating and 
transcribing the old legal papers was undertaken, and at the pres- 
ent writing is in sight of the end. Mr. Dart himself is editing 
and preparing them for publication in the Louisiana Quarterly, 
of which he has become editor-in-chief. 

It should have been said before, that the State had been success- 
fully appealed to, and the legislature, with a gesture of the old 
generosity of Gayarré’s day, had placed the historical publication 
on the budget of its public printing. 

As for the other archives to be accounted for in this article, Mrs. 
Surrey’s recent index, published by the Carnegie Institute, stops 
at 1731. It is still unfinished, but a study of it shows that an 
enormous amount of Louisiana material is still to be found in 
France; and, while great blocks of the same have been photostated 
or copied for the Library of Congress and for Mississippi and 
some of the northwestern states, there is still much of great value 
at the original source of deposit in France. 

The parishes of Louisiana have made absolutely no provision 
for their archives, judicial or otherwise, except to keep them in 
court houses, which have been burned down so often that there 
are few records that can be traced further back than fifty years. 
In one old parish, there is not a record over twenty years old— 
some one, presumably, having stolen the files bodily, then burned 
down the court house. 

The city of New Orleans has kept its old documents on the 
third floor of the city hall. Among these papers are found the 
ancient “Minutes” of the governing bodies, such as Boards of 
Aldermen; and a valuable collection of old newspapers, notarial 
records, journals, architects’ plans, and public contracts but there 
is no index to them. 
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From the archivist’s point of view, there is another collection 
of vaster importance: that contained in the Cathedral, the great 
mother church of Louisiana, whose registrars have kept the record 
of the births, deaths, marriages and funerals, since the founding 
of the city—the family histories of the whole period. These regis- 
ters are in a fairly good condition, but they are not open to the 
public. The publication of the French and Spanish folios would 
be a most valuable gift to the history of the State. The good 
material for history they contain is simply buried in them. 

The State Museum, younger by fifty years than the Historical 
Society and created by the legislature as an adjunct to it, has out- 
stripped it in activity. Under a board of administrators, appointed 
by the governor, it has succeeded in gaining the hearty favor of the 
public. It occupies the first floor of the Cabildo, where its mar- 
vellous collection of historical curiosities and antiques of all kinds, 
overcrowds the space allowed them. Its large agricultural exhibit 
has been transferred to the Presbytére, a twin building, on the 
other side of the Cathedral. 

Mr. Ratcliffe Irby, recently deceased, has bequeathed to the 
Museum the great and noble legacy of the entire row of the famous 
Pontalba Buildings, on the lower side of Jackson Square, in the 
immediate neighborhood of the Cabildo. This will insure to the 
Museum a home, and an accruing income that will place its future 
prosperity beyond peradventure. Mr. Dart, the archivist of the 
Historical Society, has risen from the position of a member of 
the board to that of president. No greater addition to the value 
of the unexpected legacy could be imagined than its administra- 
tion by such an officer. As president he has the opportunity and 
power to lift up two great institutions to their rightful eminence, 
not only in the State, but in the country at large. In the elegant 
old spacious rooms of the Pontalba mansion, where of old were 
held grandiose entertainments, thronged by the élite of the city, 
accomodations can be found for the urgently needed relief to the 
overcrowded shelves and wall space of the Historical Society. The 
long scattered archives can be collected into one hall, dedicated to 
their exclusive use, where desk room and comfortable light and 
seating will be found by visiting students whose needs can be 
attended to by trained officials as in libraries and museums in 
Europe. A new portrait gallery and a lecture room can be opened. 
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And last, but not least, an exhibit room can be set aside for family 
relics and antiques, old furniture, laces, jewelry, and costumes— 
such a collection of the past as only New Orleans can furnish. A 
genealogical library is a keenly felt want. Louisiana needs all this. 
Mr. Dart says in a letter on the subject: “It is my purpose to make 
it [the Historical Museum] the centre of the whole archive industry 
of the South and by hook or crook, to get into it, every book, paper 
or file, that applies to our history; and when we get them there, I 
hope they will stay forever!” 
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THE ANTE-BELLUM TOWN IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


By Guion GriIFFIS JOHNSON 


Ante-bellum North Carolina was a civitas sine urbibus; it had 
no business centers which could compare with Petersburg, Norfolk, 
or Charleston. Of the twenty-five towns listed by the census of 
1860, only two contained a population of more than five thousand, 
while thirteen had a population of less than a thousand. The 
following table indicates the size of the towns in the state as 
given by the census reports of 1850 and 1860. 


S1zE OF NorTH CAROLINA Towns! 


Population Number of towns 
1850 1860 

Less than siete caddbibestenaiacinieniene 5 4 
500 ___ i aC eee 11 9 
1,000 __. Ee idcnatcaicaimaie sae eatoies 4 6 
2500 ..... ESTE eee ee rea 2 2 
3,000 __. NE eee .* 0 
4,000 ___ eel eee 3 2 
Sie ...... EES ee 1 2 
EEE Nee ae ee a ae 26 25 


Economic factors which tenc to build large towns were lacking 
in North Carolina. Wilmington derived its importance from its 
location at the mouth of the Cape Fear River, but the sand-choked 
coast prevented its being an excellent natural harbor. Added to 
this fact were geographic influences which denied the port an ex- 
tensive back country to feed its commerce. New Bern was located 
near the mouth of the Neuse River and thus was the market town 
for the region watered by the river and its tributaries. Fayette- 
ville, which was the third largest town in the state in 1860, was 
located at the head of navigation of the Cape Fear and derived its 
importance from the fact that it was the only convenient market in 





1U. S. Census, 1850, p. 308; Census of Population, 1860, p. 359. 
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the state for the produce of the back country. Raleigh, which had 
been legislated into existence in 1792, had become the fourth larg- 
est town in the state by 1860, not from its advantageous geo- 
graphic situation, but from the fact that it was the state capital. 


LOCATION OF TOWNS 


The first towns in North Carolina were located with regard to 
the natural transportation facilities. Since the coastal plain was 
the region first settled, the towns were situated at the mouths of 
the navigable rivers.*, Among the early instructions of the Lords 
Proprietors was one requiring the establishment of three towns in 
the colony. It was hoped that they would not only become large 
commercial centers, but that they would also furnish the colonists 
with seaport facilities and with easy communication with England 
and the West Indies. It was not until 1705 that Bath, the first 
town in the province, was laid off by a group of French settlers 
from Virginia on sixty acres of land lying on Old Town Creek, a 
short tributary on the north side of Pamlico River. As the interior 
became settled a few towns were established there, and they were 
invariably located on a stream navigable at least for small boats. 

By 1800 most of the inland towns of the state were significant 
only as being the seats of justice of their respective counties. It 
was convenient for a man to buy and sell at the place where he 
also attended to his public business. The location of the court- 
house became, therefore, a matter of rivalry among various com- 
munities in the county with the result that it was sometimes located 
at a sterile and unfrequented spot. 

Davidson County was so determined to have its courthouse 
located in the exact center of the county that the state legislature 
commissioned President Caldwell and Prof. Elisha Mitchell, of the 
University of North Carolina, to determine that point with mathe- 
matical nicety.* President Caldwell in making his report to the 
legislature in 1823 lamented the fact that the people of the state 
were jealous of their county seat towns. “The centre of the Coun- 
ty it seems,” he said, “must first be precisely ascertained, and upon 
that spot precisely the Courthouse must be built; as though one 


2Nash, Francis, ‘‘The Borough Towns of North Carolina,’’ North Carolina Booklet, Vol. vi, 
No. 2, pp. 83-96. 

3See also the controversy over the county seat of Washington County, MS. in Legislative 
Papers in House of Commons, November 30, 1813; of Nash County, idid., in House of Commons, 
November 23, 1815; of Surry County, ibid., in Senate December 18, 1821 
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or two or even five miles were really of so much consequence as 
necessarily to decide a question of this kind, against all other 
advantages and considerations.”* He would urge that a county 
seat be located upon “a spot recommended at once by the quality 
of the soil, the pleasantness of the site, the prospect of health, and 
the opportunities of business” so that the country folk on visiting 
the town might return home “with improved feelings, minds en- 
larged, information increased, their various business in courts and 
stores finished to their minds, and their publick spirit gratified and 
excited by the scene of general activity and prosperity.” Instead, 
the county seats of North Carolina were places of “idleness 
and rudeness, intemperance, ferocity, gaming, licentiousness, and 
malicious litigation.” 

In 1852 a petition to the legislature from the citizens of States- 
ville declared, ‘The Court House and the necessary offices form 
the nucleus around which every inland town of our state is built. 
Around this nucleus, arise Hotels, Retail States, Mechanic’s Shops 
of various kinds, Physician’s and Lawyer’s Offices, and Mansion 
Houses and Churches.’” It was for this reason that the location 
of the courthouse was of such vital importance in North Carolina. 

The building of railroads after 1835 and the beginning of the 
cotton mill industry in the last decades of the ante-bellum period 
tended to increase the size of favored towns, but as a rule the 
towns in the state grew slowly. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ANTE-BELLUM TOWN 


The courthouse was usually the center of each town with the stock 
and whipping post occupying a prominent place in the courthouse 
yard.® The town as a rule had but one street worthy of the name. 
At one end, just opposite the courthouse, were the stores and 
shops, while spread out along the length of the street were the 
homes of the most prosperous citizens set a few yards back in 
groves of trees. Every self-respecting town of at least five hun- 
dred inhabitants contained a tavern, five or six retail stores, a 
blacksmith’s shop, and perhaps a shoe shop, a church or two, and 
a male or female academy which was “situated eligibly, and neatly 


4 MS. in Legislative Papers, dated Chapel Hill, November 30, 1823. 

5 MS. in Legislative Papers, in Senate November 12, 1852. 

*Ait- 1830 the oldest and most prosperous towns of Eastern and Piedmont North Carolina 
frequentiy relegated these instruments of punishments to the backyard of the county jail. 
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appointed, upon lots purchased by the citizens.”’ The larger towns 
usually had a public market where country produce was brought 
for sale. When this was not the case, the courthouse yard or the 
street in front of the courthouse served the purpose. A few towns, 
such as Raleigh, Fayetteville, and Wilmington, boasted a city hall, 
the first floor of which usually housed the town market. A center 
of activity in every village was the grog shop, or “tippling house,” 
as the shop was designated where liquor was retailed. Each town 
also had its public water pump located conspicuously at a central 
point to serve both as a water supply for those who did not have 
private wells and as a precaution against fire. 

The streets of the villages were not lighted at night, for the in- 
habitants were often asleep by nine o’clock. It was not until 1830 
that the town commissioners of Raleigh considered it necessary to 
provide a few lamps for lighting Fayetteville Street. The inhabi- 
tants of every town in the state considered it an inalienable right 
to allow their stock to roam at liberty through the streets; and, 
despite frequent attempts upon the part of the more ambitious 
town councils to prohibit the custom, this right was exercised even 
to 1860. A visitor to Raleigh in 1852 regretted the singular econ- 
omy of the state which permitted the capitol square to be used as 
a hog pasture.” 

The builders of these little North Carolina towns left many of 
the forest trees standing so that the squalor of the streets and the 
ugliness of the unpainted wooden buildings were often mitigated 
by graceful branches of elm and oak. Hillsboro was described in 
1833 by Henry Barnard, a visitor from Connecticut, as the finest 
village he had seen in the South. ‘Several beautiful residences,” 
he said, “with large gardens, full of flowers and fruit trees, crown 
the eminences around it. If the houses had a new covering of 
paint—and the yards were a little more neat, and there were fewer 
blacks, you might suppose from external appearances, that you 
were in a New England village.’” 


Town GOVERNMENT 


If a town was incorporated, it was vested with self-government; 
otherwise it was dependent upon the state legislature for regula- 





7 MS. in Legislative Papers, in Senate November 12, 1852. 
8 Olmstead, Frederick Law, A Journey to the Seaboard Slave States (New York, 1856), p. 319. 
. * Barnard, Henry, ‘South Atlantic States in 1833,’’ Maryland Historical Magazine, Voi. xii, No. 
» Pp. 329. 
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tion of its affairs. Until 1855 the type of government granted the 
incorporated town varied in detail according to local demands. In 
this year, a general law regulating the government of incorporated 
towns was codified in the Revised Statutes.’? Power to make by- 
laws and regulations was vested in a mayor and commission made 
up of not more than seven nor less than three citizens of the town. 
These officers were to be elected annually by ballot by all free 
white males who had paid the annual tax imposed by the town 
commission. To be eligible to the office of commissioner one must 
have possessed for at least one year a freehold or leasehold in real 
estate situated within the town. The mayor was given the powers 
of a justice of the peace to issue process, to enforce penalties, to 
execute the laws made by the commissioners, and to hear and deter- 
mine all cases that might arise under the town ordinances. An 
appeal from his judgment to the Superior Court was allowed as in 
the case of a judgment rendered by a justice of the peace. 

Most of the important towns of the state had been incorporated 
previous to the passage of this act. Their charters show the ten- 
dency to place the control of city government in the hands of the 
landed class, for in many instances a property qualification was 
required both for holding office and for voting. The government 
of Raleigh is interesting as an example of this tendency. The act 
of 1795 placed the town government in a commission of seven 
persons, each of whom was a large property holder within the 
corporate limits.’ The commissioners who were appointed by the 
General Assembly were not required to be residents of Raleigh, 
and it is known that four of them were not. The commission was 
given the power to elect a treasurer, clerk, and an intendant of 
police. The clerk was to hold office during good behavior and the 
other two officers for a period of one year. This form of govern- 
ment continued until 1803 when a charter was granted, vesting the 
town with the privilege of electing its own officers. Under the new 
law seven commissioners and an intendant of police were to be 
elected annually by all resident freemen who owned a lot within 
the corporate limits. 

Dissatisfaction soon arose, however, and the charge was made 





10 Revised Code, 1855, ch. cxi. 

11 The term of office was three years. In 1797 the act of 1795 was renewed for another three 
years, and in 1801 a similar renewal was made and three others were appointed as ‘‘additional and 
permanent commissioners.” 
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that those living on Halifax and Fayetteville streets monopolized 
all the offices and the money arising from the city taxes. The 
charter was accordingly altered, by legislative act, to divide the 
town into three wards, giving the eastern ward the right to elect 
three commissioners; the western, one commissioner; and the mid- 
dle ward, five commissioners. The taxes of each ward were to be 
spent therein by the respective commissioners. This law was a 
frank concession to property and the gentry class, for a census 
taken in 1810 indicated that the eastern ward outnumbered the 
middle ward by fifty-seven white polls; while the middle ward pos- 
sessed the preponderance of slaves.’* The plan of having three 
distinct boards of commissioners to govern the town proved un- 
wieldy, and a law was passed in 1813 establishing one governing 
body of seven commissioners elected by the three wards, with the 
middle ward again having the preponderance of numbers.’ Fric- 
tion, however, continued throughout the ante-bellum period. It 
found expression in a quarrel over the erection of a new city hall 
in 1840 and in a demand in 1856 for a new board of government."* 
In this year a correspondent of the Standard voiced the demand 
for change in an open letter to the citizens of Raleigh. After 
reciting the conditions which prevailed as a result of the form of 
government, he asked:'° 

And what is the remedy for this state of things? Is it not in a new 
Board?—in a Mayor and Commissioners pledged to reform, and who 
will devote themselves energetically, sternly, and faithfully, to the duty 
of reducing the taxes—of improving the streets—of enclosing the City 
cemetery—of paying off the City debt—of expending all funds judici- 
ously, as they would expend their own private funds; and of establishing 
and maintaining stricter police regulations? 

Despite this protest no material change was made and the grievance 
continued. 

In Wilmington there was a similar preponderance of the aristo- 
cracy in municipal affairs. Before 1842 the government was vested 
in five commissioners elected biennially. In 1842, however, a 
group representing the popular element, without the knowledge of 
some of the large property holders, obtained the passage of a bill 





12 Star, October 4, 1810. 

™ See Raleigh Register, January 7, 1814 

In this year the term mayor was substituted for that of i#tendant of police, a term which 
had been borrowed from France. 

Standard, January 16, 1856. 
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providing for the annual election of commissioners. Upon learn- 
ing of this act, the opposing faction called a meeting which passed 
a resolution protesting against “all interference on the part of the 
Legislature of the State with the internal regulation and public 
governments,”'® of the town without the advice and consent of the 
citizens. John McRae, who was appointed chairman of a committee 
to petition the legislature, gave as a chief reason against the new 
law the provision for frequent elections which it contained. “By 
the frequent recurrence of said elections a partisan spirit is ever 
excited,” he said, “social feuds are engendered, and the harmony 
of the community seriously if not lastingly disturbed.”"* The act, 
however, was not repealed. The mayor, or “magistrate,” was 
appointed by the justices of the peace of New Hanover County 
Court’* until 1850 when the office was made elective by the resi- 
dents of the town.’® 

The government of Salem was unique in that it was under the 
control of the Moravian Congregation until the act of incorpora- 
tion which was passed by the General Assembly of 1856-1857. The 
Salem Congregation Diacony had been established in 1771.°° It 
leased from the Unitas Fratrum a tract of 3,158 acres for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the township, and assumed all responsibility 
in the erection of buildings. In 1826, some 2,485 acres of this 
tract were sold to the Diacony. Under this system no individual 
could own a house in Salem and only a member of the Moravian 
Church could lease one. Thus all the municipal affairs of the town 
were controlled by the Congregation Council of the local church. 
But with the erection of Forsyth County in 1849 and the building 
of a courthouse near Salem, the church monopoly could no longer 
be maintained. Accordingly, the Council voted November 17, 1856, 
to abolish the policy of restricting leaseholders to members of the 
Moravian Church, and a few days later a town meeting was held 
and a petition drawn asking for a charter from the General Assem- 





18 MS. in Legislative Papers, in Senate, January 12, 1843. 
17 MS. in Legislative Papers, in Senate, Janvary 12, 1843. 
18 Sessional Laws of North Carolina, 1818, ch. xlii. 


18 Jhbid., 1850, ch. cexii. 
*” Fries, Adelaide L., Forsyth County (Winston, 1898), p. 58. 
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bly.2* As long as Salem was under the jurisdiction of the Congre- 
gation Council, it was generally conceded to be one of the best 
regulated towns in ante-bellum North Carolina. Although in 1856 
it had a population of only 1,200, the town had long enjoyed the 
luxury of lighted streets, waterworks, and a night watchman. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE TOWN COMMISSION 


The functions of a town commission varied with the character 
and interests of the commissioners as well as with the type of com- 
munity, but there was a general complaint that the duties of the 
governing body were indifferently performed.*- On the other hand, 
the commissioners were handicapped by the jealousy and apathy 
of the townspeople. They frequently dared not introduce an inno- 
vation without first consulting the wishes of the citizens in a town 
meeting. In 1806 the commissioners of Raleigh deemed it neces- 
sary to divide the citizens into a night patrol, but a town meeting 
promptly passed a resolution declaring the measure inexpedient 
and advised the commissioners “to appoint two proper persons as 
a Patrol, to designate their duties, and allow them such a salary, 
to be paid out of the city taxes, as will make it to their interest to 
perform them.”** 

The general act of 1855 gave the town commissioners power to 
levy taxes on real estate, retail liquor dealers, shows or exhibitions 
charging an entrance fee, on dogs, and on hogs, horses, and cattle 
running at large. They were also given power to determine the 
salaries paid town officers, to appoint a town constable, to estab- 
lish and regulate public markets, to prevent nuisances and safe- 
guard health, to keep streets and bridges in repair, and to regulate 
the quality and weight of bakers’ bread. 


21MS. in Legislative Papers, 1856-1857. The resolutions of incorporation were introduced at 
the town meeting by Francis Fries. They were in part as follows: 

‘“‘Whereas, the authorities that have hitherto had the supervision of the spiritual welfare of the 
Moravian Congregation in Salem, & at the same time also, of all the municipal affairs of the 
Town, have for some time become satisfied, that a separation of these mixed duties would be 
advantageous to the spiritual as well as temporal prosperity of this community, & have therefore 
recently abo'ished the old system of government; and 

“Whereas, under the new order of things, any one, without regard to religious qualifications, 
may become a citizen of the place, buy lots in fee simple, and not be subject to the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction hitherto exercised; and 

“Whereas, under the peculiar lease by which all the citizens of Salem heretofore held their 
lots, the authorities had power to make and enforce rules for preventing nuisances, & for preserving 
the health of the citizens; to keep in repair the streets & bridges in town, & make improvements 
where necessary, to care for lighting our streets in the night, to procure a sufficient nightwatch, & 
generally to make such rules & regulations for the better government of the town as were deemed 


necessary,—-but by abolishing the old system, the former authorities no longer claim the right to 
exercise these powers:—Therefore resolved, 
“That in the opinion of this Meeting, it is highly important, that . . . powers such as those 


above enumerated should vest in some body. 
*2See MS. in Legisiative Papers, 1858-9. 
*S Raleigh Register, August 25, September 1, 1806 
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Nearly every town commission had four standing committees, 
and it was generally conceded that the duties to which each was 
assigned constituted the whole sphere of activity of the commission. 
Committees were appointed to attend “the due repairing of the 
street,” “the keeping in order the public Pumps,” “the repairs of 
the Grave Yard,” and “for classing the Citizens as Watchmen.’ 
A commission might also, on occasion, appoint a committee to 
examine into the practicability of conveying water to the town in 
pipes; it might encourage the planting of trees, purchase a new fire 
engine, or pass an ordinance for the better observance of the Sab- 
bath. It might even become daring enough to forbid owners to 
allow their hogs to run at large. In cases of an epidemic of cholera 
or smallpox, the commission was always prompt to order the citizens 
to use lime about their premises and to have their privies cleansed. 
In instances of a crisis a commission might assume new and dicta- 
torial powers, as in the case of the Fayetteville commission after 
the fire of 1845, but under ordinary conditions the commission 
seldom restricted the private actions of the individual citizens. 

At the opening of the ante-bellum period protection against fire 
was not considered a regular duty of the town commission; yet the 
danger of fire was ever present in the ante-bellum town, for most of 
the buildings were wooden structures and the water supply inade- 
quate to meet the emergency of a conflagration. Every town in the 
state at one time or another suffered loss by fire, and some of the 
larger towns, such as. Wilmington, Fayetteville, Raleigh, and New 
Bern were several times almost destroyed. When a fire occurred 
the intendant of police directed the efforts of the volunteer fire 
fighters and if necessary gave the order for the destruction of a 
house to prevent the spread of fire. As early as 1802 a corres- 
pondent of the Raleigh Register, writing under the name of “Quan- 
dary,” suggested that it was the duty of the commissioners to devise 
some means of fire protection. Speaking in the name of the public 
he asked them, “Whether ’tis better for every Inhabitant of the 
City to protect his own Property from fire and robbery or for a 
number to join, and by turns, protect the whole?”*’ The town com- 
missioners of Wilmington did appropriate money from the public 
funds to buy a fire engine, but in the early part of the nineteenth 


% Raleigh Register, January 30, 1829. 
® Raleigh Register, May 4, 1802. 
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century this protection in most of the towns was undertaken by 
private enterprise. A large property owner of Edenton bought a 
fire engine of his own which, on one occasion at least, saved the 
town from destruction.*° 

In 1802 a group of citizens in Fayetteville organized themselves 
into a fire company and bought an engine by private subscription. 
Shortly after the organization, a fire occurred which threatened the 
entire town, and the company rendered such efficient service that 
it attracted attention throughout the state. Newspapers at once 
decided that a fire company was the best security that could be 
devised against “the devouring element,” and urged every town in 
the state to organize one. The Fayetteville company assessed each 
member twenty-five cents every three months until a sufficient 
amount had been accumulated to purchase the engine.*’ At regular 
intervals the company had fire drills under the direction of captains. 
Each member was required to provide himself with “two leathern 
buckets, two Osnaburg bags, and a suitable hat” which were to be 
kept hanging within easy reach in his house or store. 

In 1806 the General Assembly passed the first law authorizing 
the formation of “fire engine companies.” This law gave Wilming- 
ton and New Bern authority to encourage disciplined fire fighting 
by exempting members of the fire company from militia duty.” 
Other towns proceeded slowly to organize fire companies. Usually 
the inhabitants did not feel the necessity of prevention until a fire 
actually occurred. In 1808 after two attempts had been made to 
set fire to Plymouth, the inhabitants, aroused by a sense of their 
danger, formed a patrol which walked the streets and cried out 
every hour of the night.’ In other towns the commissioners were 
sometimes contented with passing an ordinance that the citizens 
provide themselves with ladders and buckets.*® But in time a pub- 
lic fire company came to be considered essential to the prosper- 
ity*’ of the community. By 1850 several towns had two or more 
companies and some were boasting of a “city fire department.” 


°6 Edenton Gazette, February 3, 1808. 

7 Raleigh Register, April 13, 1802. 

* For a discussion of fire companies see the Carolina Observer (Fayetteville), December 15, 
1825, January 14, 1830. 

*° Edenton Gazette, October 5, 1808. 

% Hillsborough Recorder, September 13, 1820. 

%1 The fire engines were purchased from the funds raised by the city tax. In 1858 Tarboro 
exempted the members of the fire company from the payment of city taxes to the amount of twelve 
dollars a year. 
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THE TowN MARKET AND HALL 


The town commission was given power to establish and regulate 
the public market and to prescribe whether produce should be sold 
by weight or measure. Scales were erected at public expense and 
a weigher appointed who was directed to charge fees for his ser- 
vices at a rate determined by the commission. The first market 
house of Raleigh was built in 1799 at a cost of £298 so that farmers 
might know where “‘to find a ready market for their produce” and 
the townspeople where “to purchase such necessaries as are now 
precariously supplied.’”** The building, as described by Joseph 
Gales previous to its erection, was “to be of an Octagon form, 30 
feet in diameter, with a Cupola on top for a bell; to be set upon eight 
posts; to have four gates; to be banistered around three feet high; 
the floor to be laid with brick; and the whole to be neatly painted.’’** 

Here town and country met to haggle over trade and exchange 
news of their respective communities. At sunrise the market square 
was a bustle of activity. The first amusement presented to the on- 
looker might be a dog fight in which from two or a dozen dogs 
participated, for the market place was always alive with dogs,— 
wooly water-dogs, great Newfoundlands, shaggy setters, sleek 
pointers, and stub-nose terriers,—snarling over sheep’s feet, growl- 
ing over cast off bits of beef, running, fighting, and yelping. At 
this early hour the negroes in the market place were only a little 
less numerous than the dogs, for the slaves often did the house- 
hold marketing. It was not unusual to hear a slave cry out to the 
owner of a market cart as he entered the square, “Hey, you! I 
want some of ’em.” A correspondent of the Standard who stated 
that he was neither too proud nor too lazy to do his own marketing 
complained that slaves rushed ahead of white men and overbid 
them to get the produce they wanted.** “Only one ever attempted 
this with me,” wrote the correspondent with warmth, ‘and he got 
out of the way of a walking stick in double quick time.” 

The market house sometimes contained also the town hall. In 
1839 when the commissioners of Raleigh decided to build a new 
market house, they resolved to make it large enough to contain a 


82 Raleigh Register, October 2, 1799. 
33 Ibid 


34 Standard, December 7, 1859. On this subject the writer said further: ‘‘A white man stands 
but little chance to buy an article until the negroes are served. Darkey has ‘Master’s money,’ and 
darkey has been directed to purchase certain things. Darkey cares not what price he pays, and 
often pays exorbitant prices.’’ 
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town hall as well, stating that ‘the citizens should have a place 
of their own to hold public meetings.’*’ In 1841 after the use of 
the hall had been denied the Mechanics’ Association, the Board of 
Commissioners resolved “that the City Hall be hereafter used for 
the following purposes, to wit: Public Meetings of the Citizens; 
meetings of the Commissioners of the City; Fire Company; Uni- 
form Military Company; City Watch; and private Associations 
or Societies of the City.’*’ In a statement to the public, the board 
expressed the hope that this arrangement would be “highly satis- 
factory to all parties.’’** 

In other towns the courthouse was the town hall for the com- 
munity. Here the commissioners frequently had their monthly 
meetings; here public lectures were held and agricultural societies 
arranged their displays. The courthouse was, in fact, the general 
rallying place for the townspeople. When a public gathering was 
held in the courthouse at night, the occasion was likely to be bois- 
terous and sometimes to end in the destruction of the furniture. 

For many years the courthouse at Elizabeth City served as the 
village church, town hall, lecture room, and theater, without any 
protest from the county court. But after one particularly destruc- 
tive gathering, the court resolved at the March term, 1851, to in- 
struct the sheriff not to suffer the building to be opened “for the 
Exhibition of any show, lecturing, slight of hand, or other purposes 
whatsoever, save political & religious meetings & county pur- 
poses.’’** A disagreement at once arose upon this measure, for the 
courthouse had already been promised to a certain Dr. B. B. 
Williams who planned to lecture during court week. The order 
was promptly rescinded and the use of the courthouse extended to 
the visiting doctor. The matter was again taken up at the Septem- 
ber term of court and this time the motion to close the building 
prevailed. The clamor of the townspeople for a public hall, how- 
ever, was too great to be withstood, and at the June session of 1852 
the court passed an order “that it be made the duty of the Sheriff 
to keep the Court room Key & not permit the court room to be 
used for purposes of Exhibition of itinerant performers except 


% Raleigh Register, January 3, 1840. 

36 Standard, August 4, 1841. 

37 Tbid. Previous to the erection of the town hall in Raleigh, the capitol served the town as a 
public social center. 

38 Pasquotank County Court Minutes, March term, 1851, in custody of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission. See also order of Carteret County Court of May, 1851, in Carteret County 
Court Minutes, 1849-1852, in custody of North Carolina Historical Commission. 
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upon the payment of Ten Dollars to the county, and that they be 
required to repair any damages.””” 


OBSERVANCE OF SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


Certain public days brought the people of the town together and 
afforded opportunities for recreation and social contact. Court 
week, general muster, and election day were three occasions which 
drew the largest crowds, for the country folk thronged to town on 
these days in great numbers. In 1805 the County Court of Pas- 
quotank sought to put a stop to the uproarious scenes of court 
week by passing an order “that no person or persons shall erect 
or form a stand or Booth within the confines or bounds of the 
public ground in Elizabeth City at the time of the setting of the 
Court or at any other public time as the clamour and noise of com- 
pany interrupts the business of the Court.’”*’ Public entertainers, 
such as wire dancers, negro minstrels, and slight of hand per- 
formers were frequently present to lend gayety to the transaction 
of judicial business. John H. Bryan, while attending Superior Court 
in Oxford, wrote to his wife that a group of traveling players drew 
large crowds every night. “Their singing & dancing,” he said, “is 
as much enjoyed by the country folk as the opera is by the more 
refined citizens of N. Y.”"! 

The visit of a prominent man was always an important civic 
affair. Large numbers of people came in from the country to 
catch a glimpse of the great personage; while public addresses were 
made and formal receptions were given in honor of the guest. In 
1825 the visit of LaFayette, who was accompanied by his son, 
Washington LaFayette, and his secretary, M. LeVasseur, set the 
whole state agog.*~ The visit of President Monroe in 1819, of 
Henry Clay in 1844, of Daniel Webster in 1847, and of President 
Buchanan in 1859 were also occasions of general celebration. 

Any unusual event, such as the completion of a railroad line or 
the assembling of a state convention, was likely to be observed 
with official ceremony. The celebration in Raleigh in June, 1840, 
of the opening of the Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad together 


3® Pasquotank County Court Minutes, June term, 1852. 

‘© Pasquotank County Court Minutes, June term, 1805. 

1 MS. in John H. Bryan Papers, Vol iv., September 5, 1850, in custody of North Carolina 
Historical Commission. 

42 Catawba Journal, March 15, 1825. Dr. Kemp P. Battle gives a slightly different account in 
his Early History of Raleigk (Raleigh, 1893), pp. 87-88. 
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with the completion of the capitol was an elaborate festival.** The 
death of a prominent statesman or of a national hero was usually 
commemorated by a public ceremony arranged by the town com- 
mission. In 1850 Raleigh mourned the death of President Taylor 
with pomp and pageantry.** The funeral procession which was 
nearly a half mile in length formed in front of the governor’s man- 
sion at nine o’clock. The military company in full uniform with 
reversed arms and shrouded colors led the parade. Next came 
the funeral car drawn by six white horses with housings of black, 
each horse being led by a groom in uniform. Eight pallbearers 
accompanied the hearse. After this came other citizens on horse- 
back and on foot. The solemn procession made its way to the 
Presbyterian Church where a eulogy was delivered by Henry W. 
Miller, prominent lawyer and Whig leader of Wake County, before 
one of the largest audiences that had ever gathered there. The 
governor’s mansion, the post office, and most of the stores and pri- 
viate residents on Fayetteville Street were draped with black. This 
scene can be equalled only by the display which Wilmington made 
in April, 1850, on the reception of the body of John C. Calhoun 
as it was carried through that town on the way to Charleston.*” 

Since colonial times a funeral had been an occasion for a general 
assemblage of the people and the observance of a solemn ritual. 
Aside from those who came from respect for the dead, large num- 
bers flocked to the funeral out of curiosity and a desire to partici- 
pate in the refreshments provided for the mourners. Barbecued 
meat and brandy were favorite refreshments, although the food 
provided by affluent families was often varied and abundant 
enough to be termed a feast. In 1808, the Edenton Gazette, after 
recording the death of the infant daughter of a merchant of that 
town, observed that “the melancholy event furnished the rare and 
commendable instance of A funcral without a feast, ...’** The 
editor continued with warmth: 


We hope that this laudable and pious example will henceforth be uni- 
versally imitated; that the house of mourning may not be tricked out 
with the symbols of mirth and rejoicing; that the sanctity of real grief 
may not be profaned by a monstrous and unnatural mixture of pride, 
sensuality and affected sorrow; that the tear of heartfelt anguish may 

43 Raleigh Register, June 16, 1840. 

4 Raleigh Register, July 24, 1850. 


45 Sprunt, James, Chronicles of the Cape Fear River (Raleigh, 1914), pp. 170-174. 
46 Edenton Gazette, September 8, 1808. 
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not be mingled with the artful whinings and grimaces of the hypocrite; 
and that the truly sorrowful may be allowed to mourn over the remains 
of their departed friends and relations in silence and godly sincerity. 


Early in the century it was a custom in some parts of the state 
to provide the minister and pallbearers with white scarfs and hat 
bands of linen of convenient quantity to make a shirt after the 
ceremonies were over.*‘ The scarf was usually of about three and 
a half yards of linen. It was draped from the right shoulder and 
caught in a knot with a white rose and ribbon just under the left 
arm so that the ends of the scarf might flutter gracefully in the 
breeze. The band for the hat was about a yard and a half of 
linen. It was tied about the crown so that it might have two long 
streamers. The Sunday following the funeral the pallbearers, wear- 
ing their decorations, usually assembled at a tavern and proceeded 
in a body to the church where they were met at the door by the 
minister who was also decked in his symbols of mourning. Although 
the elaborateness of a funeral ceremony usually indicated the 
social status of the family, there were some who either could not 
afford to make a parade of the burial or who were repelled by 
such a display.** 

PusLic HANGINGS 


A public hanging was attended with almost as much ceremony 
as a funeral and attracted even larger crowds, for many persons 
considered it a civic duty to be present. The gallows was a simple 
though effective arrangement. A beam was placed between two 
trees and after the adjustment of the rope the cart on which the 
prisoner was standing was driven from under the beam. The 
spectacle of the victim struggling to keep his feet on the moving 
cart filled the crowd with a kind of delightful horror so that a 
different mode of execution was finally devised. The trap which 
thus came into use was held up by a rope which was passed over 
a beam and cut at the desired moment. The prisoner, seated on 
his coffin, was driven to the place of execution in a cart. He often 
was shrouded in a flowing robe and accompanied to the gallows 
by ministers likewise shrouded and very grave. Instances are on 
record in which the prisoner was first conducted to church where 


“7 Attmore, William, teow of a Tour to North Carolina, 1787,” James Sprunt Historical 
Publications, Vol. xvii, No. 2, p. 18. 

§ Ibid., p. 25; MS. in Gash’ Papers, J. R. Siler to Martin A. Gash, February 16, 1831, in custody 
of North Carolina Historical Commission. 
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a sermon was preached before a large audience which later accom- 
panied the culprit to the gallows. On the day of a public hanging 
the village was usually crowded with eager spectators. Men, 
women, and children came in their best attire and made a holiday 
of the occasion. Drinking, fighting, and gambling were common. 
On the day of the execution of Elijah W. Kimbrough and Negro 
Carey in Raleigh, in 1830, the town was filled with some 3,000 
spectators. The Register described the events of the day as 
follows: ** 


During the morning, every avenue leading to town, was literally 
blocked with human beings of both sexes, and of all colors, and ages. 
As the hour of noon approached the crowd became stationary near the 
Jail, where they encountered for about two hours the fervor of a meridian 
sun, waiting with intense anxiety to catch the first glimpse of the unfor- 
tunate pair... . 

Kimbrough was habited in a long white shroud which entirely con- 
cealed his person. His countenance was of an ashy hue and his step 
was far from firm. Carey had on a similar garment, except it was black. 
His countenance expressed less emotion and his movements were more 
free and elastic. They were received at the Jail door by the City Guards 
who had been ordered out on the melancholy occasion, who opening to 
right and left admitted them, and then closed again, forming an oblong 
square. In this order they proceded to the place of execution, followed 
by the immense multitude. .. . 

On arriving at the gallows, Mr. Hunt at the request of the prisoners, 
ascended the platform and addressed the spectators in an animated, feel- 
ing and appropriate manner. His exhortation was listened to with marked 
earnestness, and we trust was received with benefit and advantage. A 
fervent prayer was also offered up to the throne of Grace, in which both 
prisoners seemed to unite with apparent sincerity. During these religi- 
ous exercises, Kimbrough continued to weep bitterly; Carey appeared 
rather more composed.—But before Mr. Hunt left the platform, he 
stated that both criminals had desired him to reiterate to the world, 
their innocence of the crimes for which they suffered. . . . 

We feel it our duty to state the humilitating fact, that a large propor- 
tion of the crowd assembled on this occasion were females. 


Throughout the ante-bellum period there were protests against 
“the debauching scenes” of a public execution. In 1850 the grand 
jury for September term of the County Court of Mecklenburg, 
together with more than a hundred citizens, petitioned the General 
Assembly to abolish public executions because of the many evils 


4® Raleigh Register, November 11, 1830. 
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which attended them,’ but the custom was continued to the close 
of the period. 


CELEBRATION OF NATIONAL HOLIDAYS 


The celebration of the Fourth of July was another civic occasion 
when the townspeople laid aside work and joined in a_ public 
demonstration.°’ The day was usually announced at dawn by the 
firing of cannon; and, if the town were not fortunate enough to 
possess a connon, by the firing of thirteen rounds of small arms. 
At nine o’clock the independent volunteer corps assembled at the 
courthouse and marched to the largest church of the town where 
the inhabitants had already assembled to hear the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence and a patriotic address by a leading 
citizen. This over, the corps usually had dinner at the courthouse 
or at a tavern where as many toasts were drunk as there were states 
in the union. Frequently a group of twenty-five or more prominent 
men of the town would have a separate dinner where they would 
make toasts and sing patriotic songs. In the afternoon the ladies 
of the gentry class might give a tea in a grove in the vicinity of 
the town where vocal and instrumental music were the chief enter- 
tainment. Washington’s birthday was sometimes observed in the 
same manner, but this custom was by no means as widespread as 
was the celebration of the Fourth of July. 

Thanksgiving Day was not observed regularly until about 1850 
and then without the ceremony which has later been associated 
with it.°* The proclamations of the President of the United States 
calling for an annual day of thanksgiving were opposed by many 
in North Carolina on the ground that the practice was a mixture of 
religion and civil government.”* In 1848, however, Governor W. A. 
Graham’s recommendation for a day of annual thanksgiving seems 
to have met with general favor. A joint resolution in response to 
Governor Graham’s request was ratified January 16, 1849." It 
authorized the governor to set apart a day in every year for public 


50 MS. in Legislative Papers, in Senate December 2, 1850. They recommended that the exe- 
cution be held inside the jail before ‘‘a select number of persons.”’ 

51 For a description of the observance of the Fourth of July in Edenton, in 1847, see MS. in 
Norcom Papers, Dr. James Norcom to Elizabeth Norcom, July 11, 1847, in custody of North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission. 

52 In 1815 the General Assembly requested the governor to set aside a day of public thanksgiving 


in ‘“‘grateful acknoweldgment for the restoration of peace to our beloved country.” See Journal of 
General Assembly, in Senate December 15, 1815. 
53 For further objections of a national Thanksgiving day see Hunt, Gailard, ed., ‘“‘Aspects of 


Monopoly One Hundred Years Ago,’’ Harpers Monthly Magazine, Vol. 128, p. 489. 
54 Sessional Laws of North Carolina, 1848-9, p. 239. 
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thanksgiving and to give notice of it by proclamation. No special 
customs were built up about the celebration of Thanksgiving until 
after the ante-bellum period, but newspaper editors urged the peo- 
ple to make the day “a season for kind, social sentiment—for 
the forgiveness of injuries—for acts of good neighborhood and 
especially for the charitable remembrance of the Poor.”” 

In some instances it is difficult to distinguish between the civic 
affairs of an ante-bellum town and its recreational activities, for 
the celebration of the Fourth of July or the solemn observance of 
a public hanging were as much diversions as they were civic duties. 
Nevertheless, the social life of a town from the point of view of 
ante-bellum days was to be found in the gay scenes of a sub- 
scription ball, in the dignified lectures of the lyceum club, or in the 
hilarities of the cock pit and the race track. Such activities as 
these are another phase of town life in ante-bellum North Carolina. 


& Raleigh Register, December 5, 1848. 
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THOMAS HUGHES AND HIS AMERICAN 
RUGBY 


By MARGUERITE BARTLETT HAMER 


The praises of the Cumberland Plateau of Tennessee have been 
sung by native son and by “foreigner.” To Andrew Jackson it 
was “the garden spot of Tennessee.”” To Thomas Hughes of Tom 
Brown’s School Days fame, the upper section of the plateau was a 
“lovely corner of God’s earth,’ “an enchanted solitude,” “a 
fascinating forest.’’* 

To this “wooded paradise” came in the year 1880 a group of 
young Englishmen of esthetic inclinations and agricultural inten- 
tions. Their advent to the woodlands of Tennessee had been fur- 
thered by a colonization project in the old home land. By virtue 
of a parliamentary enactment of the year 1862, a “Board of Aid 
to Land Ownership” had been incorporated to facilitate migration 
to unoccupied areas. The same idea of colonization was enter- 
tained by a group of capitalists on the American side of the Atlan- 
tic, whose interest was centered in Boston. In time the English 
and the Boston interests merged, retaining the English name, 
“Board of Aid to Land Ownership,” and having the central office 
of the amalgamated organization in London. The Bostonian in- 
fluence on the Board led to the selection of the United States as 
the field of colonization. Besides, the British territories were not 
always popular with prospective colonists. To many Englishmen 
Canada seemed ‘“‘too cold, Australia too remote, and South Africa 
in a chronic state of warfare.” 

As an English organization furthering American colonization, 
the Board of Aid was extraordinarily fortunate in its president— 
Thomas Hughes, who as a man of letters, statesman, and philan- 
thropist, was a well known and popular figure on both sides of the 
Atlantic. His Tom Brown’s School Days and Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford were familiar to young America in the “eighties.” Too, his 





*I am indebted to Mr. W. T. Walton of Rugby, Tennessee, for the privilege of using letters and 
other manuscripts of Thomas Hughes and the Board of Aid to Land Ownership, Limited, now in his 
possession. They will be referred to in this article as the Rugby MSS. In the Rugby Library are 
some manuscripts, pamphlets, and files of The Rugbeian, The Rugby Gazette, and the Plateau 
Gazette, which were made accessible to me through the courtesy of Miss Helen Turner, librarian. 

1 Thomas Hughes, The Cause of Freedom, Which is its Champion in America, the North or the 
South? delivered at Exeter Hall, January 29, 1863 (London, 1863). 
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fame extended beyond the realm of novelist; he had published and 
lectured on social and religious subjects, was identified with Chris- 
tian socialism, and was known in both continents as an advocate 
of “muscular Christianity.” In Boston it was said of Hughes: 
“His is an American soul in an English body. We should not know 
how to define a more excellent personality.” Hughes, then, was 
well fitted to head a colonization movement with the United States 
as the field of operations.” 

The persons to benefit by migration to America were not the 
down-trodden, derelict part of the English population, but rather 
the upper middle class, or, as Americans might say, “the aristoc- 
racy.” The younger sons of the gentry had not the opportunities 
at home that might obtain in a new country. In England, classes 
were fixed. An Englishman who had settled in the United States 
declared that “In the Victorian Era a young man of gentle birth. . . 
could not get on in England. Unless he belonged to the proletariat, 
he could not tuck up his sleeves and follow the plough. . . . If he 
were so depraved as to indulge in manual labour, he would lose caste 
among his own relations.” Hughes wrote in the year 1880: ‘For 
every post by which a gentleman can live, there are one hundred 


candidates. . . . The pressure of this state of things has been driv- 
ing our boys to America. . . . In England caste prejudice against 
manual labour is too strong. . . . Our Will Wimbles . . . must 


begin then across the seas.” It was as the “champion of the rising 
generation” that Thomas Hughes advocated migration. 

The great open spaces in their turn were eager to receive settlers. 
“There is indeed scarcely a state of the Union,” wrote a resident of 
England, “which had not an agency in this country engaged in 
distributing the most glowing accounts of the unrivaled riches 
which are waiting to be picked up in their respective territories.” 
The American Settler, published at the Strand, London, contained 
“a fair account of the different parts of Uncle Sam’s Estate” which 
were likely to suit English settlers; and “each number contained a 
map, which gave a fair idea of how very big and comparatively 
empty that estate was.””* 

By furthering colonization in America not only would the Eng- 
lish youth be served, but a still greater end furthered. Hughes 


2 Knoxville Weekly Whig and Chronicle, September 8, 1880. 
. 8 The Advertiser, Rugby, England, October 26, 1923; Thomas Hughes (ed.), Gone to Texas (New 
York, 1884); Thomas Hughes, Rugby, 3, 20, 25. 
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had always close at heart the idea of Anglo-Saxon solidarity. He 
was convinced that “the future of our own race and indeed of the 
world in which our race is so clearly destined to play the leading 
part can never be what it should be until the most cordial alliance, 
the most intimate relations have been established between its two 
great branches. We know of no way in which this can be brought 
about better than by such efforts as this [colonization to America] 
we are making in which Englishmen and Americans can stand 
shoulder to shoulder and work with one mind and one heart for 
the same great end.””* 

In quest of a colonization site, the Board of Aid made four 
excursions covering the Central and Southwestern states. After 
traveling for six months, they noticed in May, 1878, the highlands 
of East Tennessee. Here much encouragement was offered to 
Northern settlement and investment by a group that hated “the 
Southern Bourbons and all their works.” ‘The lavish and thought- 
ful hospitality,” the assurances of ‘sympathy and candid under- 
standing and appreciation,” the “more than friendly spirit” with 
which the prospective colonists were greeted went far to remove 
all fear of failure in the future mountain home. 

Not merely the kindly disposition of the Tennesseans, but other 
considerations weighed mightily with the Board of Aid. The 
moderate climate of the Plateau was genial; its “soil was adapted 
to all products.” Above all, and this fact especially regaled the 
English capitalists, the region was rich in minerals and timber. 
The section of the Plateau in which the Board of Aid was inter- 
ested lies between the gorges of the Clear Fork River and the 
White Oak Creek, and embraces parts of the present counties of 
Morgan, Scott, Fentress and Overton.° 

There remained to be considered only the question of transpor- 
tation facilities. The lack of communication by rail presented the 
one marked obstacle to the success of a colonization venture; but 
even that drawback disappeared before it was necessary to aban- 
don the site chosen with studied care, for the city of Cincinnati 
laid down a line directly south which would precisely o, en up the 


* Harvey J. Philpot, Guide Book to the Canadian Domain with a preface by Thomas Hughes, 
Esq., M.P. (London, 1871). 

5 The Rugbeian, Rugby Tennessee (monthly), January, 1881; Knoxville Weekly Whig and Chroni- 
cle, March 24, September 1, November 17, 1880; Harper's Weekly, October 16, 1880; The Rugby 
Handbook of the English American Colony on the Cumberland Mountains in East Tennessee with 
nine engravines and a map of Rugby (Cincinnati, 1880); Rugby, Morgan County, Tennessee, Set- 
tlement founded October 5, 1880, (1880). 
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very country to which the English wished to go. The Cincinnati 
Southern Railroad was completed before the colony was founded.® 

The site having been selected, its proximity to a main railroad 
line assured, the friendly nature of the Tennesseans, the fine 
climate, reasonably good soil, natural resources, and mineral wealth 
of the community ascertained, it remained only to purchase the 
lands for resale to awaiting colonists. In Rugby, even today, a 
certain building on Central Avenue is conspicuously labeled, ‘Office 
of the Board of Aid to Land Ownership, Limited.”* Within the 
building may be seen the Great Seal of the Board. It represents 
the Union Jack crossed with the Stars and Stripes. Between the 
flag staffs are the words, “incorporated, Jan’y 22, 1879.” The 
Tennessee act of incorporation allowed the Board to deal in land. 
The object of the Board was “‘to aid colonists by an advantageous 
purchase of land in large areas and its sale in small parcels, at low 
prices on credit.’ It proposed to purchase several hundred thou- 
sand acres in the Plateau counties. In a large number of the acres 
available in Scott and Morgan counties, a New York firm enjoyed 
an equitable interest. In March of the year 1879, a contract was 
drawn up between the agent of the Board of Aid, Cyrus Clarke, 
and the New York firm, A. Person, Harriman & Company, for the 
purchase of the firm’s lands.” The contract specified that surveys 
were to be submitted to and titles examined by Judge Oliver P. 
Temple of Knoxville, counsel for the Board. The Board’s agent, 
Cyrus Clarke, bought other lands lying in the angle of the Clear 
Fork and White Oak creeks for small sums from backwoodsmen 
whose signatures on documents appear as “his X mark,” or “her 
X mark.” The prices paid by Clarke varied from twenty cents to 
two dollars an acre. An option on all lands which their agent pur- 
chased was conveyed to the Board of Aid, which in 1879 could 
claim a controlling interest in over four hundred thousand acres. 
The Board offered its lands for resale to prospective colonists at 
prices varying from fifty cents to twenty-five dollars an acre.'° 
The lands were to be paid for as follows: one-third in cash at the 


® Daily Memphis Avalanche, September 11, 12, 1880. 


7 The Statutes of the United Kingdom, 1861-62, 25: 798. 

“The Boston Daily Advertiser, March 10, 1880, quoted in the Knoxville Whig and Chronicle, 
March 24, 1880; Rugby (London, 1879); The Rugbeian, March 18, 1882; The Rugby Gazette, 
September 27, 1884. 

* Contract in the former office of the Board of Aid at Rugby, Tennessee, Rugby MSS. 

10 The Rugheian, July 9, 1881, January 28, March 25, October 7, 1882. 
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time the deed was given, a bond for one-third in a year, and the 
remaining third within two years with interest at six per cent." 

The president of the Board heard of the advancement of 
his great colonization project, and set out from London for 
the Cumberland Plateau. In August, 1880, Thomas Hughes 
reached the United States. His journey from New York to Cin- 
cinnati was little short of a triumphal procession. All along the 
route he received urgent invitations, sometimes to address learned 
societies, sometimes to be entertained as the guest of a city.’ Most 
of the tempting offers were declined, and Hughes proceeded to the 
Cumberland Mountains by way of the new Cincinnati and Southern 
Railway. He was met at Sedgemoor (now Rugby Road Station) 
by a group of young Englishmen who had preceded him to the 
embryo colony. On horseback they rode through the wooded hills 
that even yet lie between the station and the town proper. 

The site had up to now been called “Plateau City.” This name 
Hughes scorned as “neither good English nor good Yankee.” He 
preferred “some name round which [would] cluster tender mem- 
ories in the old mother land.” There is little doubt of the name 
closest to the heart and mind of the novelist. It was on the occasion 
of a tennis game in which, despite his nearly sixty years, Hughes 
had joyfully indulged, that there arose the question as to what to 
call the woodland spot. Hughes relates the story: “The name, 
‘Rugby’ was adopted unanimously on our return in twilight from 
the tennis ground, and application made at once to the state author- 
ities for registration of the name and establishment of a post office. 
It was sharp practice thus to steal a march on the three Etonians 
still far away in the forest. Had they been present, Thames might 
have triumphed over Avon.”’"* 

The birth of “the city of the future’ was now to be heralded 
throughout the interested world. Rugby would have a formal 
“Opening Day.” October 5, 1880, saw “the beginning of a new 
and important epoch in our [Tennessee] history.” Imposing ser- 
vices marked the birth of the new colony. The Bishop of Ten- 





110. P. Temple to Thomas Hughes, September 1, 1880; O. P. Temple to the Board of Aid, 
September 24, 1880; Cyrus Clarke to L. P. Bright, March 6, 1880; C. C. Schenk to the Board of 
Aid, 1884 (no other date), Rugby MSS. 

12 Letters to Thomas Hughes, from D. C. Gilman, president of Johns Hopkins University, October 
12, 1880; Thomas Chase, Haverford College, August 23, 1880; Julia Ward Howe, August 23, 1880: 
Whitelaw Reid, August 23, 1880; George W. Childs, August 23, 1880; M. J. Parrott, August 23, 
1880; Rugby MSS. 

13 Thomas Hughes to Franklin W. Smith, June 18, 1880, ibid.; The Rugbeian, January, 1881. 
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nessee blessed the undertaking. The president of the Board spoke 
from the depths of his soul. “We are,” said he, “about to open a 
town here, . . . to create a new centre of human life. . . . We are 
here today as pioneers . . . following as true an instinct .. . as 
any that has been leading our fathers across the Atlantic to this land 
of promise.”'* The services thus held on the soil of Tennessee ended 
with the singing of ““God Save the Queen.” And so the American 
Rugby formally came into existence. It was hailed as “the pioneer 
settlement of the present generation,” ““Tom Hughes’s colony.” The 
pity was that its illustrious founder was shortly to quit America. 
A meeting of Parliament in the following month called him back 
to England. Much of the fame of the entire venture is due to 
Hughes’s great name. ‘“Nine-tenths of the Englishmen who came to 
Rugby” were influenced by the personality of the famous novelist. 

The proper planning of its city greatly concerned the Board of 
Aid. Rugby was to “lay out her streets and residences with due 
regard to the symmetrical building up of a village that may attract 
by its quiet, comfort and repose, and subdue by the refinement and 
culture that may be as distinctly felt in Rugby as in an old- 
fashioned village in England.” “Parks, gardens and recreation 
grounds” were carefully reserved.” 

So great was the renown of the colony in the heyday of its youth 
that a steamship company thought it worth while to advertise 
through-rates from London to Rugby. The American line of 
steamers operating between Liverpool and Philadelphia advertised 
that it would take settlers from London to Rugby at the following 
rates: first class—fifteen pounds, fifteen shillings; third class—eight 
pounds and ten shillings.’"® Living today, in 1927, in Rugby are 
two Englishmen who bought through tickets in the old country 
for Hughes’s colony in far-off Tennessee. 

The possibilities of Rugby as a health resort were early realized 
by the Board of Aid, which set itself the task of constructing a 
hotel in which to accommodate the confidently expected health-seek- 
ing, pleasure-seeking guests. It was hoped that the visitors would 
be enamoured of the place to the extent of establishing for them- 


‘4 Thomas Hughes, ‘‘Rugby, Tennessee,”’ in Seaside Library, LI, No. 1041 (July 19, 1881). 

'° B. S. Cunningham, Vice-President, Cincinnati Southern Railroad, to Thomas Hughes, Septem- 
ber 4, 1880, Rugby MSS. 

16 The Rugbeian, August 5, 1882; Plateau Gazette, June 30, 1883. 
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selves permanent residences; in short, it was thought that the hotel 
might furnish a means by which lands could be sold. The con- 
struction of the first Rugby hotel was begun by the Board in 
March, 1880. The name was borrowed from the Tabard Inn of 
Southwerk, London, that “gentil hostelrye” where lay the pilgrims 
“that toward Caunterbury wolden ryde.” In the younger as in 
the elder Tabard, “the chambers weren wyde.” The Rugby model 
was “a slightly building,” a “first-class hotel in every respect, 
newly furnished from cellar to dome.” 

The Board of Aid not only built and furnished a hotel but under- 
took to manage it. At the modest salary of forty dollars a month 
they engaged a proprietor, whose love of the town is reflected in 
the name of his son, Mr. Rugby Ross. From far and wide came 
visitors, many of them of high degree. Charles A. Dana of The 
Sun wanted two rooms. ‘May I ask,” runs his cautious letter, “if 
this hotel is kept by an American or an Englishman. And if an 
American, is he a Southerner?” The summer season of 1883 opened 
early. In April, the Tabard had twenty-two guests from various 
parts of the United States. Later in the season arrived Richard 
T. Ely, of Baltimore, and Lord Kimber, of London, “accompanied 
by several prominent English capitalists.” 

To that of hotel managing, the Board later added the business 
of store-keeping. Prompted by the cooperative view of its presi- 
dent,'* it early established a commissary. The first building was 
a rude log structure in which there was “hardly room enough to 
swing a cat.” In September, 1881, these narrow quarters gave way 
to a new store with ample flooring on which “a game of base-ball 
might almost be played.” This building, known to this day as 
The Commissary, stands on Central Avenue. Cooperative ideas 
were familiar in England, and Hughes sought to popularize them 
in Tennessee. His plan provided that every settler should become 
a member and part owner of the commissary.’ As he explained, 
“everyone will get whatever profits are made on his own consump- 
tion, and the business will be directed and superintended by a 
board of council chosen by the members themselves. . . . The plan 
of the Commissary is to balance at the end of every quarter, and 








17 Thomas Hughes, Rugby, 49; The Rugheian, January 28, February 4, October 14, 1882; Plateau 


Gazette, April 28, May 5, September 22, 29, 1883, January 17, 1884. 
18 Thomas Hughes, “Essay on Co-operation—-address delivered in the Cooper Union, New York, 
November 5, 1880,’ in Library Magazine, 1880. 


19**The Commissary”’ had been erected by Thomas Hughes at a cost of three thousand dollars. 
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divide the net profits among the members pro rata according to 
the amount of their purchases during the quarter.”*’ Thus the 
Board was making it “free to all settlers to deal directly with the 
manufacturing and wholesale houses.’”*! The commissary was 
organized in October, 1880, in connection with the office of the 
Board. The profit for the first three months was nearly nine hun- 
dred dollars, which was audited to consumers pro rata according 
to the amount of their purchases during the three months. 

The Board of Aid not only operated a commissary and a hotel 
but even built the dwellings for its colonists.** Such buildings as 
have survived Rugby’s devastating fires remain a tribute to the 
colony’s English carpenters and cabinetmakers. In “Uffington 
House,” “The Lindens,” and “Adena,” the walls and ceilings are 
solidly ceiled with oak that is growing every day more beautiful 
with nature’s seasoning. A huge table reposing now in the com- 
missary was so adeptly put together that the grooves in the wood 
can be traced only with a microscope. At one time the Board 
employed as many as five hundred laborers in connection with the 
operation of its saw, shingle, and stave mills.** 

Although the Board of Aid engaged in building operations 
and hotel keeping, its president’s dearest interests were mainly 
agricultural.~’ To demonstrate that all manner of fruits, cereals, 
and vegetables might be produced in Rugby, he had the Board 
establish a model “English Garden” which should serve to encour- 
age young and inexperienced colonists. The garden and orchard 
were laid out under an experienced manager, Amos Hill, remem- 
bered in Rugby today as “h’Amos ’ill.”” As the Board’s representa- 
tive, Hill gave gratuitous advice to settlers, and settlers in turn 
were recommended to take his advice. The gardens proved that 
the Plateau was suited to the production of a great variety of 
vegetables.*° 

Realizing that the agriculturally intentioned young Englishmen 
who were to be encouraged to come to Rugby were hardly the 
type to convert a wilderness into a garden, the Board of Aid 





20 The Rugbeian, August 26, 1882; Rugby (Cincinnati, 1880), p. 9. 

71 Harriet Beecher Stowe, ‘‘Lecture to the Social Science Sisterhood, San Francisco,” re-printed 
in The Rugbeian, May, 1881. 

22 The Rugbeian, February, 1881; Plateau Gazette, June 2, 1883, February 21, 1884. 

23 Rugby, p. 10; Knoxville Whig and Chronicle, December 22, 1880. 

%* The Rugbeian, October 14, 1882; Plateau Gazette, March 27, 1884. 

*® Knoxville Whig and Chronicle, September 8, October 13, 1880, October 6, 20, 1883; Daily 
Memphis Avalanche, September 11, 1880. 

° The Rugbeian, October 21, 1882. 
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decided to train its embryo farmers. It recommended that the 
young men be placed for a year at least with one of the settlers 
to learn the business of farming. This could be done at a cost 
of “from sixty pounds to seventy pounds for the year’s board, 
lodging, and teaching.”” The Board’s offer was evidently considered 
magnanimous, for as a result Thomas Hughes was besieged with 
letters from interested English fathers requesting that their sons 
be given a place in the new colony. Quite a number of prospective 
farmers was placed as boarders and pupils with settlers. The call- 
ing of agricultural teacher became a lucrative one in Rugby. 
Yankee observers on the Plateau considered it disgraceful of the 
Board to advise young men to pay a small premium to learn a 
year’s course of farming, especially when the instructors were 
obviously incompetent. One of them had spent his best years as 
butler in the family of the Earl of Galloway.** 

More congenial than farming to the taste of the young English- 
men was the care of horses. The Board of Aid operated stables at 
the Tabard Inn. Blooded horses were brought to Rughy, and rid- 
ing and driving occupied the time and attention of the English 
youth. Said one detractor: “Surely the object of the starters of 
this colony was not that educated Englishmen who come out here 
should employ themselves as stable grooms.” And yet the livery 
stable business proved to be one of the most lucrative in which 
Rugbeians engaged. 

Several enterprises were doomed to failure from the start. It 
was early the object of the Board of Aid to establish drying and 
canning industries. In September, 1882, a dozen citizens met to 
talk over the establishment of a fruit-canning factory at Rugby. 
In the following July plans were made; the next month saw the 
plant completed; even the labels picturing the Rugby brand were 
ready for the cans. But the industry never materialized. A 
“Rugby Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Works Co.,” and a pottery 
manufactory, also proved abortive.” 

Practical business men were scarce among early Rugbeians. The 


2 Knoxville Whig and Chronicle, March 24, 1880; The Rugbeian, July 2, 1881; Seaside Library, 
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type of colonist that the founder had in mind can be only vaguely 
guessed. His aim and hope were to plant on the Tennessee high- 
lands a society in which the humblest members, who lived by the 
labor of their hands, would be of such strain and culture that they 
would be able ‘“‘to meet princes in the gate without embarrassment 

. should any such strange persons ever present themselves be- 
fore the gate tower of Rugby in the new world.” The Cumberland 
Plateau was the mecca to which could emigrate young English- 
men of wealth who had not yet found themselves. A former Rug- 
beian wrote: “The idea of the Tennessee colony was for young 
fellows of the middle and upper classes to go in for manual labour 
instead of quill-driving.” In the Rugby colony “every Public 
School was well represented from Eton to Westminster, from 
Clifton to Bedford, from Marlborough to Wellington.” Said an- 
other Rugbeian in 1882: “Some of our colonists are evidently 
dukes incognito or lords in mufti.” ‘Upwards of one thousand 
young Englishmen tried their fortunes at Rugby at one time or 
another.” They were “A decent lot of fellows,” who “knew the 
dead languages and how to swear like gentlemen.” Years later 
an appreciative colonist could recall ‘no black sheep in that 
little colony.” 

Social life among the Rugbeians must have been delightful. Holi- 
days were enjoyed to the full. Christmas was celebrated after the 
English fashion with plum pudding. “American residents although 
impervious to such ravages in the past fell victims to the curranty 
malady.” The talent of the community expressed itself in various 
social organizations. A dramatic club met fortnightly at Pioneer 
Cottage and treated itself to such readings as “The Massacre of 
the Innocents,’ “The Prisoner of Chillon,’ and other lengthy 
favorites of the “eighties.” The youth of Rugby entertained itself 
in its many leisure hours with athletic activities. ‘The early tedious- 
ness of tree-felling and land-clearing” were “relieved by occasional 
lawn tennis,” in which sometimes even “the lady guests of the 
Tabard” took a hand. The existence of the Archery Club, the 
Pioneers Football Club, and the Rugby Baseball Club indicate that 
life in Rugby in the early days was not all toil. The Rugby Isth- 
mian games represented not only classic traditions, but English 
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horsemanship. All told, as Hughes said, Rugbeians were having 
“what is called a ‘bully time’ on this continent.’’*” 

One of the most striking features of early Rugby was the es- 
thetic side of its life. Its people were not of the pioneer type, bent 
exclusively on gaining their sustenance from the soil. On the con- 
trary, they were “not unmindful of the sounder and more genuine 
refinements of life.” They accepted the Emersonian dictum: “A 
man should have a farm or a mechanical craft for his culture.” 
They believed with Thomas Hughes “that there should be a dis- 
tinct acknowledgment that the cultivation of beauty is a necessity 
of human life.’’*° 

The picturesque location of Rugby between the gorges of the 
Clear Fork River and White Creek caught the enthusiasm of the 
young English folk. The felling of the forest, the clearing of the 
land gave way before “jolly walks,” and rides “under the gold and 
russet autumnal canopy of hickories, chestnuts and pines.” The 
young Etonians who entertained Hughes on his first night in 
Rugby had not been too busy to place on his table “a great basin 
full of wild flowers.” In his address on opening day, Hughes said: 
“It is hoped that in dealing with lawns and trees we may each of 
us bear his part in producing a beautiful picture.” Every Rugbeian 
aspired to cultivate “as many flowers as our garden borders will 
hold” so that “our houses may express the refinement of the 
occupiers.” The “noble forest trees” and “the rivers rustling 
through the glen” inspired Rugbeians to poetic efforts of no 
mean worth. 

Rugby was distinguished by countless alluring touches. Around 
the Tabard Inn, pet deer cropped the grass; from the little church 
steeple a “good toned bell pealed over the surrounding forest.” 
The names of the “cottages” were charming and original. “The 
Moated Grange” was the home of a settler who came from Rugby, 
England. ‘“Uffington House” is reminiscent of the Hughes home in 
old Berkshire. “Walton Court” is the namesake of an old family 
estate across the sea. “The Lindens,” “Adena,” “Roslyn,” ‘The 
Wren’s Nest,” “Gray Gables,” are all still gracing the forest streets 
of Rugby. “The Savage Club” of London connotation, and “Yan- 


*° Rugby, pp. 13, 17; The Advertiser (Rugby, England), October 26, 1923; The Rugbeian, May 
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dilla Cottage” that used to belong to an Australian family, are 
no more to be seen in Rugby. 

The materialism of the age, “nowhere so strong and so decided 
as here in America,” did not trouble Rugbeians. More important 
to them than plow and hoe were the “Dramatic Club,” the “Cornet 
Band,” and especially Fardon’s Library on Central Avenue where 
for five cents were loaned magazines: The Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
per’s Monthly, and The Century. In summing up the necessary 
outfit for the prospective settler, Thomas Hughes said: “His chest 
or bag will of course find a corner for . . . a favourite book. . . . 
He can easily run home in a year or two for his ‘Lares and 
Penates.’’”*’ As events were to show, the colonists did not need to 
bring with them printed treasures. 

The most amazing feature of present day Rugby is its library 
of some seven thousand volumes—an extraordinary assemblage for 
a community of less than one hundred persons. On the doors of 
this building can be read today—“‘Thomas Hughes Public Library, 
Opened October 5, 1882.” The lot on which the library stands, a 
part of the reservation for public buildings, was deeded to the 
trustees by the Board of Aid. In the library hang two large framed 
photographs, one of a young Cambridge scholar who served as 
treasurer to the library, the other of Thomas Hughes. 

Thomas Hughes’s name was a familiar one in the publishing 
world. In 1882 his Tom Brown’s School Davs had reached a sale 
of two hundred thousand copies. It was destined to go through 
sixty-six editions. “More than any other writer, Thomas Hughes 
had contributed to establish the financial standing of the firm of 
Alexander McMillan.” Harper Brothers had published an illus- 
trated article on the Hughes colony in Tennessee. After the open- 
ing of Rugby, a formal breakfast in Boston was tendered the author 
by the firm of Houghton, Mifflin Company. “As a token of respect 
for Thomas Hughes,” Dana Estes proposed that a free public 
library be formed for Rugby. The plan was at once taken up by 
the publishing companies of Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
All told, thirty-eight firms contributed. Thus several thousand 
volumes, a tribute to Thomas Hughes from the publishing world 
of the United States, found their way to the far-famed wilderness. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad generously shipped the boxes of books 
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gratis. A Library Association was formed by the appreciative 
Rugbeians; and, true to type, they sought for themselves a charter 
of incorporation from the state legislature.** 

The gifts from the Eastern cities were the more praiseworthy 
in that these cities were under no obligations to the founder of the 
colony. The city of Chicago, however, was deeply indebted to 
Thomas Hughes, for after its famous fire nine years earlier, Hughes 
had presented a collection of more than seven thousand volumes 
to the city. But in the year, 1881, that city found that its “busy 
men of affairs hardly remembered the great fire, much less any 
obligations connected with it.” And so “rich, faithless Chicago” 
forgot “poor Rugby.’’** 

It was generally felt that if the library were built the colony 
would have more chance of succeeding, that “nothing could add a 
greater interest to Rugby than a substantial library building well 
stocked with books.” It was erected at a cost of little more than 
two thousand dollars—every dollar an individual contribution. On 
June 5, 1882, the cornerstone was laid. In the following fall, midst 
impressive ceremonies in which the aged mother of Thomas Hughes 
participated, the library was officially opened. The Hughes Public 
Library did not confine its valuable services to Rugby. From other 
Plateau towns, Jamestown, Allardt, and Wartburg, came persons 
eager to take advantage of the unusual luxury—a library in the 
back woods.** 

Rugby was further distinguished in earlier days by the publica- 
tion of a newspaper, the only one that existed in the immense neigh- 
boring territory of no less than five counties: Morgan, Scott, Fen- 
tress, Anderson, and Campbell. The names considered, in January, 
1881, for the new-born journal were: The Rugby Brotherhood, 
The Rugby Cousinhood, and The Rugby Anglo-American. The 
simpler name adopted was The Rugbeian. According to the proud 
young editor, the paper was “read from California to New York 
and from New Orleans to Buffalo.”’ Several copies went regularly 
to England. 
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Of all the surviving institutions of the American Rugby the 
most English is Christ Church, an impressive little building sur- 
mounted by a neat belfry.*° “Sunday morning service,’ we are 
told in a Rugby pamphlet printed in the year 1881, “is that of the 
American Episcopal Church which is identical with the English 
National Church. In the evening a union service is held.” The 
union service represented the test of the experiment as to whether 
“members of different Christian denominations cannot agree well 
enough to use one building for their several acts of worship,” 
Thomas Hughes had hoped that they could. Early in the year 
1880, the Board of Aid appropriated the lot on which the church 
was erected.*® 

The Board of Aid also donated land for a cemetery, named 
Laurel Dale. It received a regular deed of consecration in the year 
1882, from Charles Todd Quintard, “Bishop of the Holy Catholic 
Church.” A deed of incorporation was drawn up, signed and sealed, 
and a “body politic and corporate” instituted.** 

The cemetery, the little English church, and the library may 
still be seen in Rugby; but other dreams of the Rugbeians persist 
in no such tangible form. The schools, the college, the university 
that were to be in Rugby have today no concrete embodiment. 
Like the church and the cemetery, the Arnold School received 
ground from the Board of Aid. The Easter term was to begin in 
January, 1885. Its famous prototype in England, the Rugby 
School, was founded more than three centuries before. The school 
had behind it at least a famous name. Furthermore, it was affili- 
ated with the University of the South, at Sewanee, and was under 
the patronage of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Tennessee. 
The Head Master was a member of London University. The 
Arnold School in Tennessee did function for a time at least, but 
it was destined to await in vain its successive generations of Tom 
Browns. In 1884, a “University School” was talked of in Rugby. 
At one time it was proposed to use the Tabard Inn for a college, 
and still another institution of learning was to be built upon the 


% An interested observer writes to Thomas Hughes from Oxley, Victoria Australia, ‘‘Pray do not 
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bluff at the further end of the Gardens. But these collegiate 
schemes came to naught, and Rugby failed to realize her projected 
dream as the scholastic center of the Plateau of the Cumberland.** 

Much of the blame for the failure of Rugby must be laid at the 
door of the Board of Aid. From their London office they attempted 
to govern their colony more than thirty-five hundred miles distant. 
The minutiz of business could not properly be controlled from the 
farther shore of an ocean. Moreover, the members of the Board 
were in Rugby only on detached and rare visits. The president of 
the Board left the colony almost immediately after its opening. 
Instead of giving his personal attention to the enterprise, he was 
enjoying the hospitality of the cities of the East. Sir Henry Kim- 
ber, the chief capitalist on the Board, at one time when the colony 
needed his aid, was away in South Africa, at another time on his 
way to Rugby, Australia. Even when in London, he was like 
Thomas Hughes, a busy member of Parliament and so had “little 
time for Rugby.”*® 

The inevitable result of attempting to govern at this distance 
from the base of operations was mismanagement. Summer visitors 
slept in leaking shanties while carpenters were engaged in such 
tasks as cutting a path to the Meeting of the Waters or putting 
up a fence around the tennis ground.*° 

Much of the unpopularity visited upon the Board of Aid was 
the result of its unfortunate dealings in land. Nearly a year was 
occupied in scrutinizing deeds and dealing with squatters. The 
Board’s counsel had great difficulty in straightening out titles. 
Delay and confusion sprang from the following facts: the descrip- 
tions used by the early surveyors were inaccurate and vague; inter- 
ferences, conflicts, overlapping claims prevailed; deeds were not 
always recorded; “possessions” were the basis for many titles. In 
entry number 1929, for example, one thousand one hundred acres 
were subjected to three opposing claims, one claimant being the 
Board itself. Each set of claimants insisted on its title. Because 
of conflicting claims, Temple rejected the title of one entry of more 
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than three thousand acres. On entry number 1932 there were three 
interferences, all placed under other entry numbers and surveyed 
at various times since the year 1826. 

Besides overlapping claims, or interferences, difficulty arose 
from the fact that sometimes deeds were not recorded. In many 
cases no papers existed either in the possession of the owner or 
at the county seat. In entry 1929 one claimant had no deed, not 
having paid the purchase money of fifty cents an acre. 

A third obstacle to a clear title obtained in the case of “posses- 
sions.” Even today the counties of Morgan and Scott show here 
and there little square patches of cultivated land fenced in from 
the surrounding wilderness. In many cases no sign of human 
habitation justifies the cultivation. Often lands were sold for 
back taxes.*? 

A resurvey of all the Board’s lands was necessary. The expense 
of this was borne by the Board. In May, 1879, they sent a surveyor 
from Boston to locate and portion off “this second Eden.” But 
after three years, orders came quite unexpectedly from England 
to discontinue the survey. The result was almost a panic among 
the settlers who had not yet received their deeds from London. 
Many settlers who owed the Board money thought of leaving. A 
family from Boston was obliged to live in a tent while waiting to 
secure a lot on which to put up a house. The Board’s representa- 
tive at Rugby had no authority to assign a lot, and, therefore, the 
family had to await a reply from England. Meanwhile winter was 
coming on and the wife was ill. The Board was not easy to locate. 
The lots were even less so. In this way prospective settlers were 
discouraged. Interested but cautious visitors at the Tabard hear- 
ing of the land difficulties of the Board, feared to make their homes 
in Rugby. 

The difficulties of the Board were given unhappy publicity 
through the number of lawsuits in which their newly acquired 
property was involved. At one time there were as many as fifty- 
two injunctions against the Rugby people. Even the first manager 
who was authorized to buy lands for the Board sued it for salary 
and commission. 

Future buyers were intimidated not only by the number of law- 
suits in which the Board was involved, but by the further fact that 
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the price of the advertised lands was not tempting. A farmer hold- 
ing three hundred acres of land seven miles from Rugby “found 
the prices asked by the Board of Aid for their farming lands far too 
high,” and so did not purchase from them but instead “secured 
land for about a third of their price.” 

A further drawback consisted in the restrictions imposed by the 
Board upon its lands. The right to control all minerals and even 
timbers was reserved to the Board. Permission to sell timber had 
often to be secured from the distant London office. Still other 
restrictions obtained as, for example, that regarding the making 
and selling of liquors. Whether or not this prohibition operated 
to restrain colonists is uncertain, but in any case it was a restriction 
and may have deterred some prospective purchasers.** 

The land sales of the Board fell off as the years advanced. Of 
the one hundred and six sales made in the first six years, seventy- 
four were made in the first two years. Property was changing hands 
and falling in price with each transaction. A town lot at the corner 
of Cumberland Avenue and Harrow Road was advertised in 1883 
for forty dollars, although the price paid by the owner had been 
seventy-five dollars. Residents began to leave the colony, the popu- 
lation slowly dwindled; and Rugby, when two years old, instead 
of having one thousand inhabitants or more, was decreasing in 
population. Distance, mismanagement, the absence from the col- 
ony of its chief directors, land difficulties, conflicting titles, over- 
lapping claims, and litigation contributed to the failure of the 
Board of Aid to Land Ownership, Limited.** 

Other conditions beyond the control of the Board of Aid con- 
tributed to the decline of Rugby. The Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
way failed to build a narrow gauge railroad to connect Rugby with 
its nearest depot, Sedgemoor, ‘“‘a bare platform in the middle of a 
forest,” seven miles away. According to schedule time, two hours 
were required to travel the hills between town and station.** How- 
ever, aS a summer resort, Rugby at first bade fair to succeed; but 
the first Tabard Inn burned when only six years old. A second 
Tabard was built upon the site of the first. It, too, was lost by 
fire, and the Board of Aid had no insurance with which to replace 
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it. Another calamity visited Rugby in the first year of its existence 
and threatened to ruin the whole enterprise. For more than one 
hundred days in the early summer of 1881 no rain fell. The wells 
in the town proper either dried up or became polluted. Typhoid 
fever broke out. For three months the little community found 
itself in the grip of the epidemic. “One after another the English 
youth, friendless and far from home fell victims to the deadly 
typhus.” The names of the unfortunate Englishmen may be read 
today on their monuments in Laurel Dale Cemetery. Their loss to 
the community was apparent. In September, 1881, The Rugbeian 
was not printed because “both assistants were stricken down by 
the typhoid.”” According to a former Rugby resident, ‘““When the 
debacle set in there was a stampede of the original settlers.’’ Sales 
of land fell off from forty-four in the year preceding to seven in 
the year after the epidemic. Far and wide spread the tale of 
Rugby’s misfortune. As a health resort the reputation of the 
plateau was temporarily blasted.*° Another cause contributing to 
the failure of the colony might be mentioned the reputation which 
fixed Rugby as a communistic venture. The commissary suggested 
cooperation, cooperation suggested socialism. The uninitiated 
shuddered and stayed away from Rugby.*® 

The Rugby commissary, hotels, land deals, and resort possibil- 
ities were failures. But more potent than all of these in bringing 
about the downfall of the colony were the agricultural and indus- 
trial failures. One cherished scheme after another failed to func- 
tion: sheep-raising, dairying, canning, brick and pottery making, 
all ended disastrously, leaving their promoters embarrassed finan- 
cially and Rugby poorer in reputation. The agricultural efforts of 
the English youth were at best half-hearted. Let one relate his 
experience; “Seeds refused to yield to the soft blandishments of 
the ‘mulatto clay subsoil.’ One or two only were venturesome 
enough to sprout but died we think of spinal meningitis. We 
regretted this untimely end exceedingly, as we had carefully learned 
their Latin names, and intended inviting friends up to talk about 
them. We have given up agriculture as a profession.” 

The farming misfortunes of the inexperienced Englishmen may 
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be attributed in some part, to the fact that the soil of the Cum- 
berland Plateau was “thin and poor.’** Even the report on the 
plateau land drawn up by the “Tennessee Minister of Agriculture” 
was none too flattering. Another view of the Rugby agricultural 
failure has it that “The country around new Rugby is such that 
the best colonists cannot make much of it, and the colonists are 
such that they could not do anything with the best land.’’** 

It was not a farming, pioneering, class that came to Thomas 
Hughes’s colony. Still worse, these young men had money! Among 
them were “remittance men,” receiving a definite stipend from the 
home country, and so feeling no great urge to work at the heavy 
tasks of frontier life. The youth stayed at the hotel, or boarded 
as “pupil farmers” with a “teacher” whose interest in them began 
and ended with the.state of their finances. A “wrong class of 
people” was sent to Rugb,. They “only loafed, grumbled and 
wrote to the papers.” Rugby needed as colonists “practical English 
farmers and workmen, not graduates of universities, who never did 
a stroke of work in their lives.’”*” Added to idleness was the vice 
of over-indulgence in spirituous liquors. The Board of Aid had 
tried to guard against this kind of misfortune. Rugby was legally 
a temperance colony. Nevertheless, it appears that “some rowdies 
did come to Rugby to carouse for a living.’’”° 

When the Board of Aid realized that “felling the mighty forest” 
and “speeding the plow” were beyond the range of the Rugbeian 
vision, it desparied of its young English bluebloods and lent an 
ear to propositions for non-English colonization. A plan to settle 
French and Franco-Canadian peasants on the Rugby estate was 
being promoted by Baron Salvador of Paris who worked with the 
French Immigration Agency at St. Paul. The Board entertained 
the project to the extent of paying all the expenses incurred by 
Salvador on his frequent visits to Rugby. The French group, it 
was planned, should settle at first apart from the English group 
already in Rugby, but as the town expanded the two groups would 
merge. But no French or Franco-Canadian colonist ever found 
his way to the Rugby neighborhood. 
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The Board of Aid then decided to “place one or two hundred 
families of Germans on fifty-acre farms.” In this case the colonists 
did come to the Plateau, but not to Rugby. In the year 1883, 
German families passed through Rugby only to settle nine miles 
to the west at Allardt.* 

Rugbeians dreamed not of so many bushels to the acre, but of 
a university school to be modeled after the Rugby school of the 
mother land, of a philharmonic society, of a dramatic club. That 
the English in the plateau colony were unpractical there can be 
little doubt. In the stress of pioneer conditions they complacently 
indulged in the luxuries of an old and settled community. The 
Rugby colony started at the top, enjoyed the pleasures of the mind 
at leisure, and neglected to build up a community with a substruc- 
ture of economic or agricultural prosperity. 

The social habits of the English people of Rugby did not endear 
them to their Boston associates, still less to the native hill folk. 
The Board of Aid office was a byword of “snobbish incivility.” 
The situation was not relieved by the pompuous, overbearing Eng- 
lish official, known as “Lord John God Almighty Boyle.” A com- 
mentator in 1883 wrote: “One reason why Rugby does not succeed 
is because the people here think themselves too good to entertain 
social intercourse with some of the people intending to settle among 
us.” Snobbishness was a thing that Thomas Hughes would have 
greatly deplored.”” 

The English failed even more completely to appreciate socially 
the native hill folk, who numbered twenty per cent of the popula- 
tion of Rugby and whose entire manner of living contrasted with 
that of the “furriners,” both Yankee and English. To the romantic 
founder of the colony these mountaineers were quaint and pictur- 
esque. To the Rugbeians who saw them day in and day out, 
their quaintness in speech and writing soon lost its charm. ‘“Na- 
tives” became to them only the “lank, jaundiced-cheeked sons of 
the mountain,” “the race of sour-looking, lantern-jawed, dyspeptics 
with which this great country is largely peopled.” “The resident 
mountain population resented the entrance of the outsider into the 
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Club Papers, Rugby MSS. 


4—H. R. 
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territory over which it had been accustomed to exercise unrestrained 
acts of dominion.” The “bossing”.of the English was not to the 
liking of the natives. As Thomas Hughes’s son said: “They prefer 
a squalid freedom to tenantry and wage-earning.” Failure on the 
part of the English to appreciate the Yankee and the failure of 
both to win over the native mountaineer did not further the pros- 
pects of the colonists. One of the Rugbeians wrote in 1882: “We 
believe the colony has been simply strangled by the want of tact 
and appreciation of the country we are living in. This nonappre- 
ciation of American ways and thoughts has been conspicuous in 
the conduct of affairs. The whole atmosphere of the place is old 
world and conservative.””* 

English the colony was; English it remained. In the Plateau 
Gazette and in The Rugbeian, parliamentary news was placed 
among Rugby news without any special caption: “A bill has been 
introduced in the House” meant not the American, but the British 
lower house. Rugby social gatherings often ended with “God Save 
the Queen.” The price printed on the labels for the ill-fated can- 
ning products was in shillings and pence rather than in cents. The 
charges at the toll bar of the covered bridge over the White Oak 
were “for every horse, mule or ass three half-pence.” A facetious 
account of the very Englishness of the English at Rugby had it 
that “For a long time the poor colonists endured the torments of 
Hades. They are Englishmen of culture and refinement and at one 
period their supply of Worcestershire sauce became exhausted and 
their agonies were terrible to witness. But even this disaster was 
followed by a greater—this was the failure of London Punch to 
arrive on time. ... This had a most depressing effect on the 
pioneers of culture, high art and mutton chop whiskers.”” When 
the plum pudding gave out, the Rugbeian fed on his grievances. 
But after all “it is the proud privilege of the Anglo-Saxon to be in 
a chronic state of growl. An Englishman without a grievance is 
like a squirrel without a tail.” 

The diatribes chronicled in the local press reached the outside 
world. ‘“Jaundiced statements in the press” discredited the whole 
movement. Rugby was reputed to be an exclusively English colony. 
This view, as a Board of Aid stockholder in Boston complained, 





53 Social Club Papers, George Hughes to W T. Walton, March 8, 1926, ibid.; The Rugbeian 
January 28, 1882. 
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“must do much to prevent settlers’s going to Tennessee from New 
England or other sections of the Unitd States.” A Pittsburgh news- 
paper contributed the information that the Tennesse colony was 
founded by “Thomas Rugby.” The advertising in American papers 
was detrimental to the progress of the colony; in the English papers 
there was complaint of a dearth of advertisement. The press 
nowhere helped in the peopling of the still lonely Tennessee 
woodlands. 

Among unfortunate Rugbeian traits might be mentioned blatant 
optimism and complacency. A few months after the spectacular 
opening, we learn that: “The certainty of Rugby’s becoming a 
thriving city at no distant date is being steadily forced upon the 
minds of all of those who are watching her with so much interest.” 
The English clergyman of the colony said: “We can’t fail in Rugby, 

. our hopes of ultimate success are unclouded.” The manager 
of the colony was sure that it would soon be “pretty thickly popu- 
lated.” It was impossible to disturb the “grand equanimity of his 
soul, so possessed of its strong instinct of Rugby’s power and 
future growth.” 

Rugby’s optimism was equal to her complacency. What though 
“some of our schemes well devised ‘gang aft a-gley,’ we know that 
we are young yet, and not here, never to make mistakes, but to 
profit by them.” If Rugby was not growing, no one worried about 
it. Why should he? The colony had a lawn tennis club, a social 
club, an amateur brass band, a library, a church, and good fishing 
and hunting. The clergyman of little Christ Church wrote: “There 
is no indecent haste about us. The rush of the busy world, that 
trait peculiar to the American people of being always in a hurry 
never troubles one in Rugby. We are traveling on with the steadi- 
ness of the tortoise in the fable which won the race in the course 
of time.”” Thomas Hughes distrusted very rapid pecuniary returns. 
He preferred slow and steady growth. “I like,” he said, “to give 
the cream plenty of time to rise before you skim it.” A commen- 
tator summed up the situation: “Rugby cannot be regarded as a 
failure but rather as a project that never had vitality. Its origi- 
nators were idealistic gentlemen who had little conception of 
American matter-of-fact methods.’’”* 


5! The Rugheian, January 7, 1882; Plateau Gazzette, October 13, 1883, March 27, 1884; Albert 
M. Knight to Hastings Hughes, Boston, September 28, 1880, Social Club Papers, Rugby MSS. 
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Idealism as much as optimism and complacency lie at the bot- 
tom of Rugby’s failure to become a “thriving city.”” The Tennessee 
Utopia was primarily intended for the gentlefolk of England, for 
“traders who no longer esteem trade.”’ The founder of the American 
Rugby believed in “the subdueing of the trade spirit to the spirit 
of Christianity.” He deprecated “open and unabashed property 
worship.” In the American colony there should be no “rivalry of 
shop-keeping and the trials of trade.” On the contrary only such 
conditions should be tolerated as were “favourable to the building 
up of a simple, healthy and cultivated life.’ Rugby was to be a 
complete realization of “Christian Communism.” ‘The Tennessee 
settlement,” said Thomas Hughes, “is about the most hopeful of 
the many new Jerusalems which have attracted me.”’ On his ideal- 
istic experiment the English philanthropist spent almost his entire 
fortune—a fortune which was being constantly augmented by sales 
of Tom Brown’s School Days. Out of his personal funds, the 
novelist contributed liberally to all Rugby enterprises. In the pot- 
tery, canning and other abortive schemes, Hughes bought several 
shares of the worthless stock. He invested liberally in Tennessee 
lands. Some of his town lots have recently been scorned by his 
son, sick at heart over the whole Rugby episode which ate up the 
family fortune. Thomas Hughes never forgot his American Rugby. 
“He had treasure in our Tennessee, and his heart was to some 
extent there also.” To the end, the English writer cherished hopes 
for his colony’s success. To Rugby friends he wrote: “I am near- 
ing the psalmist’s limit of three score and ten . . . and may not see 
Rugby again. . . . I can’t help feeling and believing that good seed 
was sown when Rugby was founded, and that someday the reapers 
whoever they may be . . . will come along with joy bearing heavy 
sheaves with them.” The last message of the beloved novelist to 
Rugby was, “my heart is with you in the famous fight you 
are making to plant a righteous and prosperous colony in those 
fascinating mountains.””° 





55 The Outlook, February 7, 1923; Pamphlet: Rugby, p. 11; Thomas Hughes to Doctor Kemp 
Uffiington House, Chester, July 12, 1891, Rugby MSS. 


























TWELVE NORTH CAROLINA COUNTIES 
IN 1810-1811 


By A. R. NEWSOME 
I. 
INTRODUCTION 


The North Carolina Historical Commission possesses the Thomas 
Henderson Letter Book, 1810-1811, a bound volume of manu- 
script accounts of Ashe, Caswell, Duplin, Edgecombe, Franklin, 
Greene, Lenoir, Moore, Rockingham, Surry and Stokes, and 
Wayne counties, written in 1810 and 1811 by well-informed indi- 
viduals in the respective counties at the request of Thomas Hen- 
derson & Co., publishers of The Star (Raleigh). These accounts, 
dealing chiefly with contemporary or recent events and conditions 
of which the authors possessed first-hand knowledge, are at once 
the first known descriptive accounts of North Carolina counties 
and, perhaps, the most valuable source available for non-political 
conditions in North Carolina in the early nineteenth century. The 
value of the collection is enhanced by the fact that the counties 
described represent the different geographical sections of the State 
—coastal plain, piedmont, and mountain. 

The Star, a weekly newspaper, whose first number seems to have 
appeared on November 3, 1808,’ was unique in North Carolina 
journalism of that period. It abstained to a considerable degree 
from political discussion and devoted unusual space to literature, 
history, science, morality, and religion. For more than six years 
the pages of each volume were numbered consecutively and with 
each volume was printed a title page and an elaborate classified 
table of contents.* Dr. Calvin Jones and Thomas Henderson, Jr., 
under the name of Jones & Henderson, and later Thomas Hender- 
son & Co., were the publishers from the establishment of the news- 


1 The earliest available number is Vol. 1, No. 12, dated Thursday, January 19, 1809. If issued 
regularly prior to January 19, as it was subsequent to this date, the first number of The Star appeared 
on November 3, 1808. The editors of the North Carolina University Magazine, X, No. 4, 216, give 
November 3, 1808, as the date of the first number. 

2 The consecutive pagination of each volume was continued through Volume VI, and the first 
four numbers of Volume VII. The following topics in the table of contents of Volume II, arranged 
in the order of the number of articles listed instead of alphabetically as in the printed table, indicate 
the policy and interests of the editors: Religion and Morals, Intelligence, Agriculture and Rural 
Economy, Poetry, Politicks, Literary, Arts and Manufactures, Biography and Characters, State 
Papers and Documents, Congressional, Military, State Legislature, Medical, Law Intelligence, 
Scientific. 

[ 413 ] 
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paper in 1808 until 1815. Doctor Jones, who was a man of broad 
public spirit and cultural, educational, and scientific interests, seems 
to have determined the policy of The Star in its early years* and 
probably conceived the project of securing and publishing sketches 
of the various counties in the State. 

Under date of March 30, 1810, Thomas Henderson & Co. ad- 
dressed a circular letter* to leading citizens in the State requesting 
each to prepare a description of his county under twenty-one sug- 
gested topics. Four months later, in a notice “To the Public,” the 
project was explained, the twenty-one topics of the circular letter 
were listed, and a general request was made to “men of informa- 
tion” to supply a “description of such county as each may be parti- 
cularly acquainted with.” The information supplied should be “full 
and minute.” In April, 1811, the notice “To the Public” was re- 
printed; and “A Statistical Account of Edisto Island” from Ram- 
say’s History of South Carolina® was published to “furnish useful 
hints to those of our friends who undertake to furnish us with 
accounts of the different sections of this State, as to the manner 
in which information of this kind may be methodized and ar- 
ranged.”* More than a year later the editors announced that “the 
long contemplated publication of the account of the several coun- 
ties in the State, still preserves its original interest and we cherish 
the idea with all the solicitude we have heretofore expressed. We 
again most earnestly request the assistance of those, who are well 


8 Calvin Jones, 1775-1846, a native of Massachusetts, located at Smithfield, Johnston County, 
about 1795, for the practice of medicine. He was the author of a medical treatise, one of the 
organizers of the North Carolina Medical Society in 1799, and perhaps the first physician in the 
State to substitute vaccination for inoculation as a preventive of smallpox. He represented Johnston 
County in the House of Commons in 1799 and 1802. After moving to Raleigh about 1803, he 
became the chief magistrate of the city and represented Wake County in the House of Commons in 
1807. In 1808, he and Thomas Henderson established The Star and were associated as its pub- 
lishers until Jones withdrew from the partnership. His withdrawal was announced in The Star of 
February 3, 1815, as effective from January 1, 1815. In 1808, Doctor Jones was chosen adjutant- 
general of the state militia; in 1813, major-general; and in 1814, Quartermaster General of the 
Detached Militia of North Carolina. He was active in masonic affairs, becoming Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge of North Carolina, 1817-1820. About 1820, he took up residence on a plantation 
in Wake County where he devoted his attention to agricultural pursuits until his removal to Ten- 
nessee in 1832. For a number of years he was a trustee of the University of North Carolina. In 
politics, he was first a Federalist and later a Whig. In 1824, he supported the presidential candi- 
dacy of Andrew Jackson. M. deL. Haywood, ‘Calvin Jones, Physician, Soldier, and Freemason,” 
The North Carolina Booklet, XIX, 3-35. 

Beginning with the number of The Star in which Jones announced his withdrawal from the part- 
nership with Henderson, the continuous pagination of the newspaper ceased. Henderson published 
The Star until in preparation to move west in 1823, he sold it to John Bell and A. J. Lawrence. 
Bell and Lawrence gave way to Lawrence and Lemay when Bell sold his interest in 1826 to T. J. 
Lemay. In 1835, Lawrence sold his share to Lemay who continued to publish it through 1852. 
The Star came to devote more attention to politics and less to other matters which had made it so 
distinctive in its early years under Doctor Jones. The Star, February 3, 1815, December 29, 1826, 
September 3, 1835; Raleigh Register, January 10, April 4, 1823. 

4 Infra, p. 416. 

5 The Star, II, 119 (July 26, 1810). 

*“A Statistical Account of Edisto Island from the Communications of the Rev. Donald M’Leod 
and Dr. Auld—The Medical Part from the Latter,’’ David Ramsay, The History of South Carolina 
from its First Settlement in 1670 to the year 1808, II, 538-568. 

7 The Star, 111, 67, 68, 71 (April 26, May 3, 1811). 
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acquainted with any section of the State, however limited, or to 
any particulars of a section, however minute, to which observation 
may have been more immediately directed. To produce an entire 
whole the contribution of detached parts are expected. The labour 
of arrangement and amalgamation will be ours.’ 

Presumably the descriptions of the twelve counties written in 
1810 and 1811 were received by the editors soon after their pre- 
paration;® but, so far as can be ascertained, not one of them was 
ever published in The Star.'° Perhaps with sketches of only twelve 
of the sixty-two counties in hand, the editors awaited further 
responses so as to approximate more nearly their desire “to pro- 
duce an entire whole” in their presentation of the West and East 
to each other. The pressure of political and later war news,"’ the 
entry of Doctor Jones into active military service, and the sever- 
ance of his connection with The Star on January 1, 1815, may 
help to explain the apparent failure to publish the accounts received. 

The North Carolina University Magazine published the circular 
letter and the sketch of Caswell County in 1860 and portions of the 
sketch of Edgecombe County in 1861.'* Both of these two county 
sketches were reprinted in 1874 in Our Living and Our Dead."’ 

The complete history of this collection of manuscripts is not 
ascertainable. For many years it was in the library of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, where it was used by E. W. Caruthers in 
preparing his Life of Rev. David Caldwell, published in 1842;"* 
and the editors of the University Magazine had access to the entire 
collection from which they selected the Caswell and Edgecombe 
sketches for publication in 1860 and 1861.’° Sometime between 

® Ibid., IV, 71 (May 1, 1812). 

® The editors of the North Carolina University Magazine, November, 1860, who had access to the 
manuscripts, stated that ‘‘about twenty replies’ to the circular letter were received. In the Thomas 
Henderson Letter Book, there are eleven manuscripts covering twelve counties and nine additional 
manuscripts, as follows: A letter from Geo. Swain of Asheville, dated April 27, 1810, relating to a 
lottery for Newton Academy; a certificate from Samuel Williamson of Mecklenburg County, dated 
December 20, 1833, of the scholastic record of Samuel B. Massey; a biographical sketch in the 
handwriting of Archibald D. Murphey of William Augustus Richards, a professor in the University 
of North Carolina before 1798; a history of Liberty Hall Academy of Charlotte, by Adlai Laurens 
Osborn; an undated and unsigned fragment of a description of games and amusements; a description 
of a well in Duplin County; a sketch of the island of Portsmouth; an account of the mines and 
quarries in Chatham County, written by Ch. McKenzie, July 18, 1811; and a description of Beaufort, 
N. C., written by J. Henry, December 16, 1810. 

10 Files of The Star are available and have been examined from the date of the circular letter 
(March 30, 1810), until Henderson sold the newspaper in 1823, with the exception of 1814, 1816- 
1818, 1821-1822, and a few numbers in 1813, 1819, and 1820. They are virtually complete to 1814. 

1 The Star, ill, 23, 119 (February 7, July 26, 1811). 

12 North Carolina University Magazine, » No. 4 (November, 1860), 216-224; ibid., X, No. 8 
(April, 1861), 456-472. 

13 Our Living and Our Dead, I (September, 1874), 60-64; ibid., I (October, 1874), 145-158. The 
Caswell County sketch, though credited to “The Star, 1811,” was apparently copied from the 
a Magazine. 

W. Caruthers, A Sketch of the Life and Character of the Rev. David Caldwell, D.D., 86, 92. 


15 Norek Carolina University Magazine, X, No. 4 (November, 1860), 219; ibid., x No. 8, 
(April, 1861), 456. 
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December 1, 1916, and November 30, 1918, it was presented by 
Walter Clark to the North Carolina Historical Commission,'® and 
during the next biennium was bound by the Commission in its pres- 
ent form.’’ How and when it was obtained first by the University 
and later by Walter Clark is not known." 

The sketches of the twelve counties will appear in alphabetical 
order in The North Carolina Historical Review. The editor has 
sought a faithful reproduction of the manuscripts with respect to 
content, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and paragraphing. 


CIRCULAR LETTER' 
By Tuomas HeNperson & Co. 


RALEIGH, MARCH 30, 1810. 
SIR, 


Between the Eastern and Western parts of this State there is as great 
dissimilarity in the face of the country, productions, and means of sub- 
sistence as usually exists between different and widely separated nations. 
One government embracing the whole, it is of infinite importance, in 
order to inculcate liberal sentiments and promote enlightened legisla- 
tion, that the inhabitants of each should have a correct knowledge of 
the other. But this is far from being the case: Indeed the little com- 
munication between the two parts of the State, and there having never 
been published any account of the local parts of it, the inhabitants have 


16 Seventh Biennial Report of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 1916-1918, 10. 

17 Eighth Biennial Report of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 1918-1920, 9. 

18 In 1835, David L. Swain became president of the University. He was instrumental in forming 
the Historical Society of the University of North Carolina in 1844: and until his death in 1868, he 
was an enthusiastic collector of historical records, being commissioned by the governor in 1849 in 
pursuance of a legislative resolution. Swain may have secured the collection of county sketches from 
either Thomas Henderson, Jr., Calvin Jones, or the successors to Henderson as publishers of The 
Star. The First Report of the Historical Society of the University of North Carolina, June 4, 1845, 
contains a catalogue of the manuscripts in possession of the Society. This report was published at 
least three years after Caruthers had used the manuscript sketches of the counties in the University 
Library, but it does not include them in the catalogue. It is possible, however, that they may have 
been in the large collection of Steele Papers which Archibald Henderson, Sr., of Salisbury, had 
recently presented to the Historical Society. 

At Swain’s death in 1868, the material which he had collected, including the Steele Papers, was 
stored partly in the archives of the Historical Society and partly in his residence in Chapel Hill. 
Mrs. Swain claimed the material in the Swain home as personal property and retained it against 
the protests of the Historical Society which was re-organized and incorporated in 1875. The His- 
torical Society deposited a large collection of its Swaim manuscripts with the Historical Commission 
during the biennium, 1906-1908 (Second Biennial Report, 1906-1908, 6; Third Biennial Report, 
1908-1910, 7). After Mrs. Swain’s death, her executors, Judge Walter Clark and Richard H. Battle, 
secured the papers left by her, sold a number of autographs, and stored the remainder in the Secre- 
tary of State’s office in the Capitol at Raleigh. Between December 1, 1910, and November 30, 1912, 
they were sent to the Historical Commission by Judge Clark (Fourth Biennial Report, 1910-1912, 7). 

It seems likely that Judge Clark secured the manuscripts of the county sketches as a part of the 
Swain estate, of which he was an executor, and presented them to the Historical Commission during 
the biennium 1916-1918 (Seventh Biennial Report, 1916-1918, 10). Vide H. M. Wagstaff, The 
Papers of John Steele, 1, v-vi; K. P. Battle, History of the University of North Carolina, 1, 485- 
487, II, 105-108; S. B. Weeks, ‘‘Historical Review of the Colonial and State Records of North 
Carolina,” p. 42, The Colonial and State Records of North Carolina, XXX. 


1 This circular letter was published in The Star, III, 67 (April 26, 1811), and in the North 
Carolina University Magazine, X, No. 4 (November, 1860), 216. 
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hitherto had no means of obtaining that knowledge. We believe an 
accurate description of the several Counties in the State would be gen- 
erally interesting and useful. Under the influence of this belief, con- 
firmed by the opinions of those whom we have consulted, we have pro- 
posed to solicit information from Gentlemen who by their habits and 
situation are qualified to give it, and to communicate it to public through 
the medium of our Paper. 

It would be false delicacy in us to conceal that in the establishment of 
the Star we were influenced by the hope that it would be a source of 
profit; for that consideration neither our present situation or future pros- 
pects would permit us to forego: But a desire of equal force was to render 
useful services to our country; to diffuse knowledge, to encourage liter- 
ature and the arts, and to elevate the character of our state to that rank 
in the union to which the improvement of her resources and the culti- 
vation of her talents would entitle her. Our feeble exertions have, with 
undeviating aim, been directed to this end. Other avocations and the 
difficulties inseparable from an infant establishment, under the peculiar 
circumstances in which we were compelled to give existence to this, have 
prevented our bestowing that attention 'to its leading objects which we 
desired, and have also greatly lessened the force of exertions which can 
scarcely be excited before they are necessarily remitted. These impedi- 
ments we hope ’ere long will be lessened. While our inclinations are 
riveted to the objects of this establishment, the patronage which the pub- 
lic is bestowing upon it has increased its connection with our interests. 
We hope soon to add to its local value, and at no very remote period to 
make it approach more nearly to that standard of utility which we have 
in our own minds set up for it. In our renewed exertions we have ven- 
tured to solicit the co-operation of our fellow-citizens, and the object 
of this letter is to request of you a descriptive account of the county of 
Duplin, and any other county with which you may be acquainted, 

We have subjoined some particular enquiries, to which we wish to 
invite your attention. This is the only application made for information 
in the county named above, and having before apprized you of the 
importance we attached to it, we now acquaint you with the full extent 
of our dependence. Should, however, unfavourable circumstances put 
it out of your power to comply with our wishes, we have to request of 
you the favour to engage some gentleman to perform the task who will 
execute it with fidelity. Should even that be out of your power, you will 
please take the earliest opportunity to apprize us of it. 


PARTICULARS RESPECTING WHICH INFORMATION IS 
DESIRED 
1. Face of the country; quality of the soil, timber, growth, vegetable 
productions, water, value of land in different situations. 
2. When the county was first settled; circumstances of settlement: 
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object of the first settlers. Remarkable occurences in the history of the 
county, particularly during the war of the Revolution. 

3. Rivers, lakes, bays, harbours, canals, mountains, cataracts, islands, 
swamps, roads, bridges, mines, minerals, medicinal springs, and curiosities. 

4. Quantity and kind of produce and staple commodities; markets. 

5. General and individual wealth. 

6. Towns—an account of their origin, growth and present state. 
Remarkable edifices; general style of building. 

7. State and progress of Agriculture. Imp -ovements. Breeds of 
useful domestic animals. 

8. Manufactories, breweries, distilleries, &c. &c., their state and value. 
Labour-saving machines. 

9. Commerce, value of trade, how carried on; quantity and size of 
shipping boats, &c. 

10. Fisheries, game. 

11. State of society and progress of civilization. 

12. Schools and Academies; account of their rise, progress and present 
state; funds, libraries, number of Students, &c. &c. Teachers, their 
qualifications, where educated, and whether any and what collegiate 
degrees they have received. Men of talents residents in the county, now 
and heretofore; distinguishing natives from foreigners. 

13. Learned professional men. 

14. What proportion of the citizens cannot read and write, and what 
is the comparative difference, in this respect, between the present time 
and twenty-five years ago. 

15. Societies for intellectual improvements, libraries, &c. 

16. Societies for encouraging the Arts and Agriculture, and for pur- 
poses of humanity. 

17. Religion; number of churches, societies and communicants. 

18. Destruction by fire and storms. 

19. Diseases and remedies. 

20. Amusements, Sporting Clubs, &c. &c. 

21. Every thing interesting not comprised in the foregoing. 


These are the leading particulars to which we would invite your atten- 
tion, but you will notice every thing you may deem interesting, and give 
the information in any form you may prefer. 

We are aware that a very few paragraphs will suffice for the descrip- 
tion of some counties, while several columns of a News-Paper may be 
necessary to complete the view of others. You will be limited by no 
other restrictions than the bounds of your subject. 

We presume it would be worse than superfluous to offer any apology 
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for the trouble this ‘request imposes. It would seem to imply a doubt 
that you did not feel sufficient interest in the spread of information, while 
we were led to the application solely by the perfect conviction that you 
would embrace with ardour any opportunity which might be offered of 
contributing to its diffusion. 

Our very extensive correspondence compared with the slender profits 
of the establishment requires that we avoid every possible expence of 
postage; we have to request, therefore, that your communication may 
be forwarded by private conveyance. 

We are very respectfully, your obedient servants, 


THOMAS HENDERSON, & Co. 


ASHE COUNTY 
y T. McGIMsey 


Ashe County N: C: May 3¢ 1811. 
Dear Sir. 

With pleasure I rec’. your Letter of the 30'*. March 1810 in which 
you request me to give you an ac‘. of the Local situation of Ashe County 
&c It is pleasing to me to do so I hope you will forgive me for not 
transmitting it sooner 

In the common intercousus of human life nothing is more interesting 
to mankind thin a familiar acquaintanice with each other If any com- 
munication herein contained will in the smallest degree be of service 
to you or any of my fellow citizins it will more then amply reward my 
attention 

That tract of country called Ashe county was first settled in the year 
1755! Capt Jno Cox’ informs me he recollects when there was but 
Two or Three Hunters Cabbens from the Lead mines* to the Head of 
Wataga* 


It is about 120 miles Long and from five to 45 miles wide® 
Great part of Ashe County is mountaineous and Hilley® yet the soil 


1The same date is given in J. H. Wheeler, Historical Sketches of North Carolina, 11, 27. In 
1755, the territory was a part of Rowan County. In 1777, Burke and Surry were formed from 
Rowan; in the same year, Wilkes was created from Surry and the District of Washington; and in 
1799, Ashe was formed from Wilkes. Walter Clark, ed., The State Records of North Carolina, XI, 
470, XXIV, 28-30 (hereafter the reference to this work will be S. R.); Laws of North Carolina, 
1799, chap. 35. The act of 1799 provided that all of Wilkes lying west of the extreme height of 
oe A palachian Mountains should be erected into Ashe County. It was named for Samuel Ashe of 

anover County. North Carolina Manual, 1913, 490. 

“? Capt. John Cox, one of the earliest settlers of the region, was one of three commissioners 
named in the act creating the county, for the purpose of locating and erecting public buildings. 
J. P. Arthur, Western North Carolina, 166. 


3 The lead mines were in the northern part of the county. In 1755, Governor Arthur Dobbs wrote 
that “there are very rich lead mines discovered on New river in Virginia near our Line, and I am 
to!d also within our Line.’’ W. L. Saunders, ed., The Colonial Records of North Carolina, V, 356, 
VI, 613 (hereaiter the reference to this work will be C. R.). 

‘The Watauga River is in the southern part of what was then Ashe County. It flows north- 
westward! y into the Holston River, a tributary of the Tennessee. 

‘he extreme length and width of Ashe County in 1811 were approximately 60 and 30 miles 


respectively. 
- ® The elevation ranged from about 2,800 to 3,500 feet. North Carolina and its Resources, 303, 
5, 407. 
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is extremely rich yielding in abundance wheat Rye oats Barley & Buck 
wheat and evey other vigatble equal to any cold country on Earth It 
is a fine County for pasture and Meadows from which Great numbers 
of cattle and Sheep are raised which brings much wealth to the farmer 
The air is pure and the water as good if not superior to any upon Earth 
people Live Long in Ashe County often exceeding one Hundred years'— 


The face of the country is cloathed with Learge and hefty timber of 
Black walnut Sugar tree Magnolia poplar Buck eye oak & Hickory and 
chesnut & Spruce pine in some places clover Straberrys & Blue Grass 
are natureal to grow every where Cranberrys also in great plenty As 
that country has always been planty of game the first settlers who lived 
here for the purpose of Hunting where much oppressed by the Indians 
in particular by the Shawnees* & cherokees® untill the end of Late war 
since they have made no incrusion into these settlments The main 
Water courses are New River!® on the Head of the Great Canaway & 
its auxilerey Branches flowing from the Blue Ridge Stone Mt & Iron 
Mt!! The country abounds with mines & minerals those chiefly worked 
are Iron & Salt Petre there are at present five sits of good Iron works 
within the county of Ashe'* Great Store of mine have lately been 
found there which is thought to contain Great quaintety of Silver and 
Lead.'* The people of Ashe County Send to market Cattlee Sheep 
Butter Cheese Tallow Bees wax vinison hams Deerskins & ginseng to 
the amt of upwards of Thirty Thousands Dollars yearly 


People in that county improve more in Religion then the Sudy of the 


7 The United States census reports show that there was not a single individual of 100 years of 
age or upward in Ashe County in 1840, 1850, or 1860. 

8 Early in the eighteenth century, a division of the Shawnee Indian tribe, of Algonquian stock, 
lived on the Cumberland River, which was designated as the River of the Shawnee on old maps 
prior to 1770. About the middle of the century, the Shawnee tribe was reunited in the Ohio River 
region, where, until the treaty of Greenville in 1795, it was almost constantly at war with the English 
or the Americans. After the Revolution, many of these Indians joined the Cherokees and Creeks in 
the South. F. W. Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, Il, 530-536. 

® The Cherokee was a powerful detached tribe of the Iroquoian family living in the mountain 
region of the South. From 1759 to 1794, members of this tribe were almost constantly at war with 
the English and later with the Americans. F. W. Hodge, op. cit., I, 245-248. In 1776, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia laid waste part of the Cherokee country; and in 1777, 
at Long Island in the Holston, a treaty was concluded with the Middle and Upper Cherokee by 
which they ceded all their country east of the Blue Ridge, and on the Watauga, Nolichucky, Upper 
Holston and New rivers. R. D. W. Connor, Colonial-Revolutionary Periods, 406-407. 

10 New River traversed the county in a northeasterly direction, flowing into the Great Kanawha, 
a tributary of the Ohio. The Watauga was also an important water course in Ashe County. 

11 The Blue Ridge extended along the eastern and the Stone and Iron Mountains along the 
western boundary of Ashe County, J. P. Arthur, op. cit., 37. 

12 There are three main belts of magnetic iron ore in Ashe County: The Ballou or river belt on 
the North Folk of New River; the Red Hill or Poison Branch belt extending from the northeastern 
corner of the county in a southwesterly direction for several miles; and the titaniferous belt in the 
northwestern part of the county, H. B. C. Nitze, /ron Ores of North Carolina, 131-164; P. M. 
Hale, Jn the Coal and Iron Counties of North Carolina, 132-133; North Carolina and its Resources, 
93-96; J. P. Arthur, op. cit., chaps. 24 and 25. It is not known when the manufacture of iron or 
saltpeter began in Ashe County nor are the five sites identifiable. Perhaps one was Harbard’s 
Bloomery Forge near the mouth of Helton Creek, built in 1807. Before the Civil War, there were 
several Catalan forges in Ashe County engaged in smelting the ore into a tough iron. H. B. Cc. 
Nitze, op. cit., 132. Just prior to and during the Revolution, there were legislative efforts to stimu- 
late the manufacture of iron and saltpeter in the State. C. R., VII, 898-903, 937-949, X, 216, 219. 

13 Later gold, silver, and copper were found in the southern part of the county on New River. 
North Carolina and its Resources, 86. Mineral production has never reached any substantial develop- 
ment in Ashe County. There was none reported by the State Geologist in 1925. 
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arts & Sicences but it is hoped more pains will soon be taken to improve 
youth in the one as will as the other’ 
Iam_ Sir 
With Sentiments 
of due respect 
Yours &c 
T. McGimsey'® 


N. B- The Lands in Ashe county sell from five Dollars to five Cents 
an Acre 


Mr. T. Henderson 
Raleigh 
N° Carolina 


CASWELL COUNTY’ 
By Bartiett YANCY 


In Caswell, the face of the Country is generally hilly: there is however 
some valuable low-land upon the water courses,” that lies well; Some 
valuable level land, likewise is to be found, not immediately on any 
water course. The Country line—land, so called from a creek, of that 
name, which empties into Dan-River, near where the counties of Cas- 
well and Person join the Virginia line, is generally esteemed, of the first 
quality in the County; Its greatest objection is, that the land adjacent 
to the creek, is so hilly, that without great care in the Cultivator, much 
of it is worn out and washed away in the course of 10 or 12 years 
cultivation: 


The Dan-River low-grounds are very fertile, and amply repay the 
farmer annually for his toil; but the adjacent ridges are hilly, and still 
more apt, to wash than the land on Country-line: Most in point of 
Value and fertility is considered the land on Hico. A Water course 
called Moon’s Creek, has some valuable low-lands on it, but is objec- 
tionable on account of being marshy: 


%¢ Ashe County, with an area of perhaps 800 square miles, was substantially a frontier region in 
1811. Its total population in 1800 was 2,783; in 1810, 3,694; and in 1820, 4,335. In these same 
census years, the slave population was only 85, 147, and 250, respectively. Ninth Census, 1, 52-54. 
In 1823, no resident practicing attorney, notary public, physician, academy, or newspaper was 
reported for the county. The North Carolina Register and United States Calendar for the year of 
our Lord, 1823, 45, 49, 55, 61, 87. 

18 This is probably Thomas McGimsey, who was appointed clerk and master of the Superior 
Court, March term, 1807, and resigned at the September term. J. P. Arthur, op. cit., 159. At the 
County Court of Pleas and Quarter sessions, November term, 1807, he resigned as attorney for the 
county on behalf of the State. Ashe County Court Minutes, Wills and Inventories, 1806-1866, 
North Carolina Historical Commission MSS. 


1 This sketch of Caswell County, though not Yancy’s letter at the end, was published in the 
North Carolina University Magazine, X, No. 4 (November, 1860), 216-224; and also in Our 
Living and Our Dead, I (September, 1874), 60-64. Great liberties were taken in the matters of 
capitalization, punctuation, spelling, and paragraphing. 

®The Dan River bends southward from Virginia to flow across about 10 miles of the northern 
part of Caswell County. The county is traversed in a northeasterly direction by a number of 
parallel tributaries of the Dan. These creeks or streams, named in order of their location from 
west to east, are: Hogan’s, Moon, Rattlesnake, Country Line (sometimes noted on maps as 
County Line), and Hico (spelled variously on old maps: Hiccotee, Hycootee, Hycote, Hycoot, 
Hyco). W. E. Hearn and F. P. Drane, Soil Survey of Caswell County, North Carolina. 
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The growth on Country-line land, is pine, all kinds of Oaks, hickory, 
dog-wood sower wood,® Black gum, Black-Walnut, white-walnut, ashe, 
Beech, birch Sassafras and a variety of other vegetable productions: 
nearly the same growth on the other water courses, except not so much 
pine: The water in Caswell [is as] good perhaps as any other County 
in the State: 

As to the Value of land, as much depends on the Situation of it, as 
the fertility: la[nd] in the neighbourhood of the Court House, and 
indeed most of the handsome situations on the main road,* sells for 
as much, as a tract on Dan-River: The Value of land therefore depends 
much on the neighbourhood it is situated in; the general price of good 
land, is from $5, to 10 p acre: Agreeable Situations and tolera|ble| 
good land may be had, from $3. to $5. an Acre: 

This County was first Settled about the year 1750;° from that time, 
until 1754 or 5, there were about 8 or 10 families in that part of the 
County, now known by the name of Caswell: A family by the name of 
Reynolds, and two others by the name of D[torn] and Barkston were 
among the first Settlers; not one of the family are now in County, and 
it is believed not one of their descendants:° The Lea’s, Graves’, Peter- 
son, & Kimbro’ came to this County about 1753, 54 & 55: they came 
from Orange and Culpepper in Virginia: Several hundred of these fami- 
lies and their descendants are now living in the County: 


The object of the first Settlers, was to possess themselves of fertile 
land, and good pastures I am told by the first Settlers, that cane 
was so plenty, at that time, that their cattle were fat all the winter 
without feeding: 

No extraordinary occurrences took place in this county during the 
Revolution: No regular fought battle: there were some skirmishes with 
the “Tories,”* a number of whom were killed: Cornwallis passed through 
this county in his pursuit of Gen'. Green, some little time before the 
Guilford battle: but little injury was done to the inhabitants, when com- 
pared with the general destruction, they spread in other parts of the 
United States. 

Dan River runs through a Small part of Caswell, and about 12 or 15 
families, live on the North side of the River in the County. We have 
no lakes, bays, harbors, canals, mountains, cataracs, Islands, nor Swamps,: 
The Roads in Caswell are very good, for the back-country: they have 
been much improved lately: Scarcely a County in the State perhaps has 

3 Sourwood, sometimes called the sorrel tree. 

4 Caswell Court House was near the centre of the county on the road from Norfolk through 
Halifax, Warrenton, Oxford, Danbury, Statesville, Morganton, and Asheville. 

5In 1750, the region was a part of Granville County. In 1753 it became a part of Orange 
County, from which Caswell was cut off in 1777. S. R., XXIV, 24-26. 

® The list of tax payers in Caswell County in 1790 does not contain the name of Barkston, 
and Reynolds appears only once. S. R., XXVI, 1249-1264. 


7In the early part of the war, the Tories embodied at various times in Chatham, Guilford, and 
Orange counties. Caswell was not cut off from Orange until 1777. S. R., XXII, 923. 
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better bridges, and more of them than the little county of Caswell: 
Over every water course of any size, there is a bridge, and over Some 
2 or 3.: 

As to mines, there is not at present as much noise about “the Silver 
Mine”, as was about 2 years ago: at that time a Rascal by the name of 
Charles Stewart, induced a citizen of the county to believe, he possessed 
an immensely valuable Silver Mine: experiments were made by Stewart 
in the presence of men of respectability and intelligence, And they were 
induced to believe there was mental in the Ore: fifty dollars was then 
advanced to Stewart for the purpose of procuring materials to extract 
the metal; he pretended to go in Search of these materials, but instead 
of procuring them, he was shortly after confined in jail for his crimes: 
Experiments have since been made of this Ore, at Richmond, Wash- 
ington city, and Philadelphia, and I am informed it is said, to contain 
a little Iron, but not worth the attention of the Owner: 

There is but one mineral Spring* that I know of in the county: This 
is on a farm belonging to Capt: Tho: Graves,” about five miles from 
the Co. House: I have drank of this Water, and think with care it would 
be as good as any I ever saw: 

Indian Corn, wheat, Rye, Oats, Cotton, tobacco and flax, are raised 
in great abundance. Our Staple Commodities are, tobacco, Cotton, 
and of late flour: We generally send our produce to Petersburgh or 
Richmond: 


The Inhabitants of the County are generally in easy circumstances; 
there is a greater equality of property than in most Counties: About 10: 
or 12 gentlemen, however, have a very considerable property; & of that 
number, there are only two, whose imminse wealth and possessions work 
an injury to their neighbours:?° 

The County has 2 towns: Leasburgh,'' formerly the Court House, 
when Caswell and Person formed one County;!* it has one Store, a 
grocery Shop, a Sadler’s shop, and a Cabinet-maker’s Shop, with about 


® This was probably the Parks Spring, about six miles east of the present town of Pelham. The 
water has an extensive use in the surrounding country. It flows about one-half gallon per minute, 
is cool, clear, and palatable, leaving a slightly bitter after taste. Joseph Hyde Pratt, The Mining 
Industry in North Carolina during 1907 with Special Report on the Mineral Waters, p. 99. 

® Thomas Graves was one of the large and influential Graves connection in Caswell County. In 
1809 he listed for taxation 431 2-3 acres of land and three black polls in the Richmond district 
of the county. Caswell County Tax Lists, 1809, North Carolina Historical Commission MSS.; 
J. G. deR. Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, Il, 4. 

10JIn the Richmond district for which the tax list of 1809 is available, there were only 16 out 
of approximately 325 tax payers who owned as much as 1,000 acres of land. The largest landowners 
were: Roger Atkinson, 1,785 acres; Jesse Castor, 5,426 acres; S. D. Farley, 2,120 acres; Solomon 
Graves, 1,900 acres; John Graves, 2,849 acres; Thomas Jaffers, 2,175 acres. The average land- 
holding was approximately 240 acres. In 1810, the population of Caswell was as follows: 7,368 
white, 90 free colored, and 4,299 slave. The growth of slave population in Caswell was rapid after 
1800, rising from 2,788 in that year to 5,417 in 1820, 6,434 in 1830, 7,024 in 1840, 7,770 in 
1850, and 9,355 in 1860. The white population rose slowly from 5,887 in 1800 to 8,399 in 1830, 
then declining gradually to 6,587 in 1860. In 1810, Caswell was in the early stages of transition 
from the farming to the plantation regime. Ninth Census, I, 52-54. 

11 Tn 1788, Leasburg was incorporated. William Lea and Nicholas Delone who had laid off and 
sold 100 acres in 62 lots, and Thomas Neely, Lloyd Vanhook, Gabriel Lea, Samuel Johnston, and 
John McFarlin were appointed trustees. S. R., XXIV, 992-993. 

12 Laws of North Carolina, 1790, chap. 53, provided for the separation of Person from Caswell, 
to be effective February 1, 1791. 
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10 or 12 Houses: Milton’ is Situated in the fork of Country-line and 
Dan-River: it has 2 stores, a Saddler’s Shop, a Hatter’s Shop, a tavern 
with about 15 or 20 houses: Caswell Co. House is not an incorporated 
town, the whole of the possessions there belong to Capt. John Graves'* 
and his Sons: it has 2 taverns, a Store, a Hatter’s Shop with about 
15 houses: 


It is Supposed that at least nine-tenths of the inhabitants are agri- 
culturists: great improvements have been made in agriculture within 
ten years past. Of useful domestic animals, it may be observed, that 
few Counties have more useful, elegant horses: they are from the Stock 
of Diomad, True-Blue, Dion, Magic, & Bryan Olyn; there are valuable 
horses from Old Celer, and Nonperille:'’ Almost every farmer has a 
yoke of Oxen: 


The Inhabitants of Caswell, are following the example of the Western 
Counties in erecting distilleries: There are I suppose upwards of fifty, 
the greater part of which have been erected within a few years: Some 
of them are useful to the owner and the Country, but most of them 
are nuisances to society, being the resort of idle, dissipated Men, who 
by their visits to such places, bring on ruin to themselves and their 
families: I know of nothing which has so great a tendency to demoralize 
Society, except it be the late practice of electioneering by drenching the 
people with grog, and with falsehoods: 


Our fisheries are mostly on Dan-River: the fish are general Shad, 
and round fish: but they are not more than half as Valuable as they 


18 Tn 1796, Archibald D. Murphey, William Rainey, Thomas Jeffry, Archibald Samuel, and James 
Sanders were appointed to lay off 30 acres of the land of Asa Thomas at or near Thomas’ Mill, 
which, when laid off, should be the town of Milton. When houses should be erected for the storing 
of tobacco and flour, the county was authorized to appoint two inspectors. Laws of North Carolina, 
1796, chap. 48. In the prosperous period after the close of the War of 1812, when the State was 
enthusiastic over Murphey’s internal improvement program, Milton experienced a brief boom period, 
which, however, was quickly deflated during the panic of 1819. In 1817-18, speculation raged in 
Milton. Lots on Main Street brought nearly $100 per front foot, and soon there was established a 
bank (an agency of the Bank of New Bern) and a newspaper, The Milton Gazette. W. H. Hoyt, 
The Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, 1, 107, 134; The North Carolina Register, 1823, 83, 87. 

14 John Graves was a member of the Conventions of 1788 and 1789 and of the House of Com- 
mons, 1788, 1790, 1791, and 1792. The tax list of 1809 shows that John Graves, Sr., listed for 
taxation 2,849 acres and 14 black polls. North Carolina Manual, 1913, 541, 542, 871; Caswell 
County Tax Lists, 1809. 

'In the early spring of each year the newspapers of the State carried numerous advertisements 
of oom horses, in many cases the pedigree and performance being set forth in great detail. The 
horses named here with the exception of Nonpariel, are frequently advertised between 1799 and 1810. 

Diomed was of chestnut color, imported from England where he was a well known racer, nearly 
16 hands high, and of good pedigree. He was offered for service in 1799 by T. C. Bunbury, Chester- 
field County, Virginia. North Carolina Journal (Halifax), March 4, 1799. 

True Blue, imported from England in 1803 by Governor Turner, was a bay with star in fore- 
head, five feet three inches high, and of good pedigree. In 1805, he was eight years old and had 
won 12 out of 19 races. He was offered for service at the stable of Solomon Graves, near Caswell 
Court House. Raleigh Register, February 25, 1805. 

Dion was imported from England in 1801, and for several years was for service in Rockingham 
and Person counties. Raleigh Register, April 2, 1804, December 13, 1804, April 13, 1809. 

Magic was a chestnut horse imported for Governor Turner in 1802. He was available for several 
years in various parts of the State—in 1804 at the stable of Solomon Graves in Caswell County, 
Raleigh Register, April 2, 1804, March 11, 1805. 

Bryan O’Lynn was a dark bay with star in forehead, five feet two and one-half inches high, and 
of good pedigree and performance. He had been sold at one time for 800 guineas. He was at the 
stable of Solomon Graves in Caswell County in 1806. Raleigh Register, March 12, 1804, March 
31, 1806. 

Celer was at the stable of Richard Ogilby, three miles below Red House, Caswell County, in 
1801. Raleigh Register, March 31, 1801. 
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were 15 years ago: Of game we have but little; the greater part of the 
deer having been killed in an immensely large Snow that fell about 
8 or 9 years ago: We have however a few deer and Some turkies: 


The progress of society and civilization depends upon the educa- 
tion and Virtue of the people: great improvements therefore have been 
made since the first Settlement of this County: from 1750 to twenty 
five years after, it is computed, that no more than one third of the 
inhabitants could read, and Scarcely half that number could write a 
legible hand: from 1775 to 1800, what was then called a Common eng- 
lish education, viz, “to read, write, and cipher as far as the rule of 
three[”’] was given to a little more than half the Inhabitants: But from 
1800, up to the present time, the progress of civilization And literature 
has been greater, than for perhaps fifty years Antecedent to that time: 
the great revival of religion about that period seems to have contributed 
much to the dissemination of morality, sound principles and good order 
in Society;'® but as Naturalists have observed every calm is Succeeded 
by a Storm, And accordingly many of the inferior class of Society, 
appear now more depraved than ever: 


For the progress of literature in the inferior branches of an education, 
Such as reading, Writing and Arithmetic, Since 1800, the people of this 
county are much indebted to M'. Robert H. Childers: greater improve- 
ment in writing could not have been expected from any man: At least 
One half of the youth of this County, who write well, were taught, 
either directly, or indirectly, by this excellent pensman: 


The plan of Caswell Academy.'* Situated within a quarter of a mile 
of the Co: Ho: is Caswell Acad[emy] was first Conceived and brought 
to public View in the [torn] of 1801: early in the Succeeding year 
between five and six hundred dollars were subscribed, and during that 
year 1803 it was completed for the reception of Students: The Rev‘. 
Hugh Shaw, and Bartlett Yancy were the teachers for the 2 first years: 
the n[umber] of students were from 55 to 65 each year; from that 
period the institution was not in a very flourishing State, until 1808, 
Since which time, it has prospered much under the direction of M’. 
John W. Caldwell: a gentleman educated in Guilford by his father, the 








16In the revival at the beginning of the century, James McGready, David Caldwell, Nash 
Legrand, and Carey Allen were ministers who helped to produce stirring effects in the north central 
part of the State. Legrand and Allen were young ministers from Virginia whose preaching stirred 
deeply the congregations along the Hico in Caswell County. W. H. Foote, Sketches of North 
Carolina, chap. 27. 

17 In 1802, the legislature incorporated Caswell Academy with Thomas Donoho, Solomon Graves, 
Jesse Carter, Alexander Murphey, David Mitchell, Richard Sampson, Marmaduke Williams, Michael 
Montgomery, John McAden, James Yancey, and Henry Atkinson as trustees. The building had 
already been erected and the academy was opened on January 1, 1803, under the direction of Rev. 
Hugh Shaw. Instruction was offered in reading, writing, arithmetic, Latin, Greek, geography, natural 
and moral philosophy, astronomy, etc. Tuition varied from $7 to $14, and board in private homes 
near the academy was advertised at $33 1-3 to $40 per annum. The enrollment for the first year 
was about 50 pupils. Shaw was retained in charge the second year, and Bartlett Yancy was 
employed as teacher. In 1805, Sanders Donoho was placed in charge. In 1806, the academy 
received a new director, James Bowles, and new equipment consisting of a pair of globes, a set of 
maps, and geometrical apparatus. In 1808, Joseph Caldwell was placed in charge of the academy 
whose rules and plan of education were modeled after those of the University. Caldwell continued 
as director in 1809, 1810, 1811, and 1812. C. L. Coon, ed., North Carolina Schools and Academies, 
1790-1840. A Documentary History, 18-21. 


5—H. R. 
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Rev‘. D'. David Caldwell,'® well known in this State, for his Services 
in disseminating literature, morality and Religion among his fellow citi- 
zens. The funds of the Academy at present are low; it is now, and 
always have been dependant on the liberality of the Trustees of the 
Institution, and a few other public Spirited gentlemen of the County 
for a Support: No library of Consequence is yet established, a plan has 
however been Suggested and is now going into operation, by which it 
is hoped a good library will be procured in a few years: The number 
of students at present is 38: 

Hico Academy’® Situated near the Red-House in Caswell was erected, 
it is believed in 1804 by a number of public Spirited gentlemen in that 
part of the County: Ml’. Shaw, after he left Caswell Academy became 
the teacher of this Academy for 2 or 3 years, during which time, it is 
believed, it had between 30 & 40 Students: it has since that time been 
on a decline, And about the middle of last month it was consumed by 
fire: there had been a School taught in it this year, but no fire had been 
used in it for Several months previous to its being burnt: it is generally 
believed that Some Vile Incendiary put fire to it; for the purpose of 
consuming it: The Trustees have however determined to rebuild it of 
Brick, upon a more extended plan: 


Since the establishment of these Institutions, the progress of Virtue 
and Science in the County, has exceeded the most flattering hopes of 
the friends of literature: The education, that has been acquired there 
by our youth, Seems to have benefited, not only its Votary; but to have 
imparted its blessings to all there around: the inhabitants generally 
are more enlightened: Men who thirty and forty years ago, were con- 
sidered the best informed and most learned among us, are now Scarcely 
equal in point of information to a School boy of 15 years: The vener- 
able fathers are however, almost to a man (those that are able), the 
Supporters of Seminaries of learning; they Seem to look forward with 








18 David Caldwell was born in Pennsylvania in 1725, graduated from the College of New Jersey 
in 1761, taught school while preparing for the ministry, was licensed and given an appointment 
by the Presbytery of New Brunswick in 1763, and in 1765 was appointed by the Synod to labor 
at least a year as a missionary in North Carolina. In 1766 he was in North Carolina; and in 
1767 he was received as a member of the Presbytery of Hanover, and installed as pastor of the 
congregations of Buffalo and Alamance. He served as minister in Guilford County until 1820. In 
addition to his prominence in the religious life of the State, he practiced medicine and was a noted 
educator, nut only teaching a classical school for many years, but serving as a trustee of Liberty 
Hall Academy at Charlotte. He sought to prevent the clash of arms between Tryon and the 
Regulators in 1771. He was hostile to England and interested in the public affairs of his adopted 
State. In 1788 he was a delegate to the Hillsboro Convention. His death occurred in 1824. Bio- 
graphical History of North Carolina, 1, 206-212; E. W. Caruthers, A Sketch of the Life and Character 
of the Rev. David Caldwell. 

18 Hico Academy, incorporated in 1804 under the trusteeship of John Ogilby, John McAden, 
Thomas J. Moore, Samuel Smith, James Rainey, Swepson Sims, and Herndon Haralson, was opened on 
January 1, 1806, under the direction of Rev. Hugh Shaw, with Rev. Thomas Cottrell as teacher, both 
of whom remained with the school in 1807 and 1808. Courses in Latin, Greek, geopraphy, philosophy, 
astronomy, history, Euclid’s Elements, grammar, reading, writing, etc., were offered at tuition rates 
of from $7 to $16. In 1810 and 1811, attempts were made to raise funds by means of a lottery, 
for which permission had been secured from the legislature. Lottery tickets were offered for $3 
each. The highest prize was $1,000, and the drawing was advertised to begin on August 15, 1811. 
Strong public appeal for help was made after the destruction of the building by fire in the summer 
of 1811. The old building was replaced by one of brick and wood construction in 1812. Mr. Abel 
Graham was director of the academy in 1812 and 1813. In 1813, the woodwork of the new building 
was destroyed .by fire, but was soon replaced. The academy continued in charge of M. L. Holbrooks 
in 1814, John H. Hinton, 1817-19, Mablon Kenyon, A.M., 1820-1822. It was still in operation in 
1834. C. L. Coon, op. cit., 22-29. 
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pleasing anticipation to the Utility their Country will derive, from the 
cultivation of the minds of our youth: there are however Some design- 
ing demagogues; “Wolves in Sheeps cloathing”, who because they can 
read a chapter in the Bible, (when it is in large print), and drag over 
a Congressional Circular (after a manner) think they have learning 
enough, wish to excite prejudices against the Institutions and _ their 
Students: but “dblack-Sheep are to be found in almost every flock”: 


Since the Commencement of the year 1804, this county has sent the 
following students to the University of this State; the foundation of 
whose education (except One) was laid at these Institutions: Viz. San- 
ders Donoho,”’ Bartlett Yancy,2! Edward D. Jones,** James W. 
Brown,”*> Romulus M. Sanders,*4 David Hart,”° and John W. Graves:*° 
besides them, the following students, received the Rudiments of their 
education, at Caswell Academy; D'. Horace B. Satterwhite’ now of 
Salisbury, William W. Williams** of Halifax, V*., Arch’. Haralson*® of 
Person: Elijah Graves*® of Granville: & James Miller*! of Person. 


Caswell is not distinguished for men of talents: We have no men of 
the first rate talents; but a great number entitled to the rank of medi- 
ocrity, and some above it, These are all natives for we have no 
Spumy** Irishmen, revolutionizing Frenchmen, nor Speculating Scotch- 
men among us. 


In this county there are five practicing Physicians: D'. John McAden,** 
D'. William S. Webb,** D'. Samuel Dabney, D'. James Smith and D". 
Edward Foulks: Of the profession of the law, men residing in the county 


20 No information has been found concerning Sanders Donoho except that he was in charge of 
Caswell Academy in 1805. 

21 Bartlett Yancy, 1785-1828, was a teacher in Caswell Academy, 1802-1803; a student in the 
University, 1804-1806; studied law with Archibald D. Murhpey in Orange County, and practiced in 
Caswell County; member of the House of Representatives of the United States Congress, 1813-1817; 
member and speaker of the state Senate at each of the annual sessions of the legislature, 1817-1827; 
and prominent in the management of William H. Crawford’s presidential campaign in North Caro- 
lina in 1824. Raleigh Register, December 26, 1823; Biographical History of North Carolina, VII, 
502-507; Alumni History of the University of North Carolina, 700; North Carolina Manual, 1913, 
465-467, 543, 544, 919, 920. 

22 A student at the University in 1807. A/umni History, 327. 

% A student at the University in 1808. /did., 77. 

* Romulus M. Saunders, 1791-1867, was educated at Hico and Caswell academies and the 
University of North Carolina, 1809-1811; studied law in Tennessee under Hugh Lawson White and 
returned to Caswell County in 1812 for its practice; member of the House of Commons from Caswell, 
1815, 1818, 1819, 1820, and of the state Senate, 1816; attorney general, 1828-1835; judge of the 
superior court, 1835-1840; member of the House of Representatives of the United States Congress, 
1821-1827, 1841-1845; United States minister to Spain, 1846-1850; and member of the House of 
Commons from Wake County, 1850, 1852. Biographical History of North Carolina, II, 386-393; 
North Carolina Manual, 1913, 444, 448, 543, 831, 923, 924, 930, 931. 

*5 A student at the University in 1809. Alumni History, 262. 

26 John W. Graves, 1792-1846, an A.B. graduate of the University in 1814. Alumni History, 231. 

77 A student at the University in 1805. Alumni History, 545. 

28 A student at the University in 1809. Alumni History, 678. 

2® Archibald Haralson, 1792-1840, son of Capt. Herndon Haralson and nephew of Archibald D. 
Murphey, attended the University, 1808-1811, and later Princeton. He practiced law first at Hills- 
gy then in Chatham County, and in 1820 moved to Louisiana. W. H. Hoyt, op. cit., I, 24-25, 
30, 53-55, 177, 220. 

30 Elijah Graves, 1791-1869, student at the University in 1809, and later a minister in Granville 
County. Alumni History, 231. 

31 A student at the University in 1809. Jbid., 429. 

82 Of a frothy character. 

83 John McAden, 1765-1845, was the son of Rev. Hugh McAden. He was a member of the House 
of Commons in 1801, 1802, and 1803. He married Elizabeth, a sister of Archibald D. Murphey. 
W. H. Hoyt, op. cit., 1, 172. 
on William S. Webb, 1778-1866, an A.B. graduate of the University in 1799. Alumni History, 
54. 
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are the following gentlemen: Bartlett Yancy,*° Edward D. Jones*® and 
Solomon Graves Jun'.;** the order in which each professional character 
is named denotes the priority of time, in which they commenced the 
practice of their profession: . 


There are two Societies in the County Constituted for intellectual 
improvement: One at Caswell Academy and another at the tavern of 
Jethro Brown*® esq: these exercises are mostly polemical. 

We have no public library in the county: 


About 2 years ago Several gentlemen of Caswell and Person had 
formed themselves into a Society for the encouragement of the arts 
and agriculture; but that Spirit of emulation and national pride, which 
then characterized all, seems now to be possessed by a few only; little 
has been done of the Progress and promotion of this Society as yet.*® 


The Religion of the inhabitants may be best estimated by the num- 
ber of Churches and Communicants: there are 4 Baptist Churches & 
about 300 Communicants: 4 Presbyterian Congregations and about 200 
or 250 Communicants: 3 or 4 Methodist Societies and about 250 or 
300 Communicants: 


Caswell is a very healthy part of the Country: the common diseases 
of the inhabitants are Nervous and Billious fever: the remedy for the 
most part, is Stimulents, purgatives; the Composition of which is best 
known to the Physicians: 


The Amusements of the polite part of Society consists in Balls, tea 
parties, and visiting parties: those of an inferior class consists of Satur- 
day-night frolicks, now become almost obselete;: Shooting Matches and 
Horse racing, afford amusement to the better Sort of men, and now and 
then may be seen a party with an Old rusty pack of cards, amusing for 
whisky: The Only Sporting Club in the County is the “Jocky Club” of 
the Caswell Turf:*° 


Caswell: 11th Augt: 1810. 
Dear Sir: 


I have herewith sent you, a Concise description of the particulars 
respecting which information was required, by your letter of March 30' 
1810, which I had not the pleasure of receiving before the last of July: 


An earlier reception of it would have given me a better opportunity 
of making myself well acquainted with the particulars of which you 
Sought information, but having received it at a time when my fall cir- 


% Supra, note 21. 

%6 Supra, note 22. 

87 Son of Solomon Graves, Sr., who was a member of the House of Commons, 1795, 1796, and 
1797, and a large landowner in Caswell County. North Carolina Manual, 1913, 542. 

35 Jethro Brown was the father of Bedford Brown who had a distinguished political career in the 
State. W. H. Hoyt, op. cit., I, 43. 

3® No record of its incorporation by the legislature before 1811 has been found. However, in 
1823 the Caswell County Agricultural Society was listed among those in existence in the State. 
North Carolina Register, 100. 

‘© A brief account has been found of the Caswell races held November 13-15, 1804. Raleigh 
Register, November 22, 1804. 
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cuit was just about to Commence, I had but this alternative, of giving 
you the information I then possessed in an abstract manner, or delay 
my answer to your request until the Winter; the former I thought best 
adapted to your purposes and therefore framed the fragment which I 
now transmit you: 

I have thought for a twelve-month past that Some Strictures upon 
the late and fashionable mode of electioning, might be of Service to the 
good people of this State, and have hoped and expected to have Seen 
published in your papers Something on that Subject; but not a word 
has been salid| it is probable that during the winter when the mind 
of the public is cool and calm Something of this Sort may appear: I 
should indeed wish to see Some writer undertake the Subject, who is 
able to do it Justice. 

Accept of my wishes for your promotion and prosperity, and any 
th[ing] I can do for you in this part of the State, shall be cheerfully 
[torn }. 

Yours mo. respectfully 


B. Yancy*! 


It is hoped and expected, that you will exercise your discretion, to co[r- 
rect|ing errors, and making abridgements: the description was thrown 
together [in] haste, and has not been attempted to be corrected. 


Yours, 


B. Y. 


Messrs. Thomas Henderson & Co. 
Editors of the Star, 

Raleigh, 

N° C 

To the care of 

Rich’ Henderson esq. 


DUPLIN COUNTY 


By Witi1amM Dickson 
Particulars Respecting Duplin County of which Information is Re- 


quested by the Editors of the 
Star. 


Duplin County and Sampson County was formerly apart of New 





“| Supra, note 21. In nearly all secondary works, the spelling is “Yancey”’ ; and the same form 
was used by many of his contemporaries and relatives. An examination of the manuscript laws 
signed by Yancy while he was speaker of the Senate, from 1817 to 1827, shows that he usually 
spelled it ‘“‘Yancy,’’ though in the earlier years he occasionally inserted the “‘e. 
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Hanover County, and about the year 1750! was divided from New Han- 
over by a line Runing from the N°. East River at the Mouth of Rock- 
fish, through Holly Shelter Pocoson, due East to Onslow County line. 
And from the Mouth of said Rockfish Creek up the Meanders thereof 
to the head, thence a line Crossing Black River at the Mouth of Clear 
River, and thence continuing on due West to South River and up South 
River, the Meanders thereof to Black Mingo and up Black Mingo to 
the head. All to the North of said Creek and lines was formed into a 
County by the Name of Duplin, this County then Contained all the 
Waters runing into the N°. East River on either side from the Mouth 
of Rockfish up to the head thereof. The Principal Water Courses, were 
the N°. East, Goshen, The Grove, Rockfish, Maxwell, Muddy Creek, 
and Limestone, all which form considerable large Swamps.—The West- 
ern part of the County then contained the Water Courses Runing into 
Black River on either side from the Mouth of Clear River up to the 
heads, and all the Waters Runing into South River on the East side 
up &c. their Principal Streams were the Six Runs, Great Cohera, little 
Cohera, and South River, all which form Considerable large Swamps.°— 


The South and South West limits of this County are about from 35 
to 40 Miles from the Sea. The North & North West limits are about 
from 80 to 90 Miles from the Sea. 


1st. The face of the Country is generally level, except near the large 
Water Courses, the ground is uneven & broken with small water Courses, 
but with Easy Riseings and declivities. The forrest growth there is 
generally Oak, Hickory, Dogwood, wild Grape vine Persimmon with a 
Mixture of Pine, and Shrubs. 


The low grounds on these water Courses are either Swamp or Marsh. 
The Natural growth of the Swamps, are, Gum, Ash, Water Oak, White 
Oak, Cypress, Poplar, Elm, & Maple, and a Variety of Shrubs,—Beach 
and Birch and Juniper are found in some parts of the County but it is 
scarce. Black Walnut, Wild Cherry, Mulberry Chesnut & Hazle and 
Sycomore, are no where found but where they are planted. 


The Swamp lands are proper for Rice but very little of it is Culti- 
vated. The Soile of the High lands is generally light on the Surface, 
the foundation Clay, sometimes mixed with gravel or small white flint 


1In 1749 Duplin County was formed from the territory of New Hanover lying north of a ‘‘Line 
beginning at the mouth of Rock Fish Creek, on the North-East River of Cape-Fear, running East 
to Onslow County, and Westward, by a Straight line from the Mouth of the said Creek, to the 
Upper Forks of Black River, where Cohecry and the Six Runs meet, thence up Cohecry to the 
Head thereof.’’ By this act, the same territory was erected into St. Gabriel Parish. John Sampson 
and Henry Hyrne were directed to run the line. The justices of the peace were ordered to hold 
their first court at the house of William McRee at Goshen, at which court they should select a site 
for the court house, prison, and stocks. John Sampson, William McRee, Geo. Meares, Francis 
Brice, Wm. Houston, Joseph Williams, John Herring, Anthony Cox, Mark Phillips, John Turner, 
Thomas Suggs, and Charles Gavin were appointed vestrymen of the parish. S. R., XXIII, 342-343. 

2 The North East River traversed the eastern part of the county in a southerly direction, flowing 
into the Cape Fear just above Wilmington. Its chief tributaries on the west are Rock Fish Creek, 
Goshen, Grove, and Maxwell; and on the east, Muddy and Limestone. Black River traversed the 
western part of the county in a southerly direction, flowing into South River which joins the Cape 
Fear a few miles above Wilmington. The Great and Little Cohera join to make Black River. Cohera 
is spelled variously in the records: Cohecry, Cohary, Cohera. A. S. Root and L. A. Hurst, Soil 
Survey of Duplin County, North Carolina. 
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stone. The Soile of these lands are proper for the Culture of Indian 
Corn, Pease, Potatoes, and Cotton, Also Wheat, Rye, & Oates, all which 
it will produce without Manure. Apple and Peach orchards thrive well 
while young, but are not dureable. 

These lands are of various Classes, and they are Estimated in value, 
according to their quality and local Situation in their Natural, Forrest 
State, they are now estimated at $3.p. Acre, and upwards as high as 
$10. p. Acre. 

The level lands or middle grounds may be Computed at about three 
fourths of the County, the Growth generally Pine and blackjack. it may 
be divided into three—Classes or qualities, to wit, Sandy lands, Stiff 
lands, and Savannahs,—These are divesified with innumerable small 
Pocosons, Commonly called ponds, the growth of which are Pine, Water 
Oak, Maple, Gum, Bay, with a variety of Shrubs, of which the most 
noted is the Huckleberry, which Produces a delicious fruit. 

The Savannah lands make good Pasture, Produceing grass abund- 
antly, but scarce of Water in Summer. The Stiff Piney lands where 
Cultivated, with a light Manure will Produce, very well every Species 
of Crop that is Raised on the Oakey lands. Those lands which lie 
Remote from water Courses, are esteemed to be of little value only for 
Range.—Those lying near and Convenient to Navigable Streams, pro- 
duce Naval Stores, Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, and Sawed lumber. 

These lands are Estimated in value, according to their local Situa- 
tion; Those convenient to Navigation and well coated with Timber or 
lightwood are worth from $1. to $2. p. Acre, Those lying Remote from 
Navigation may frequently be purchased for 50 Cents p. Acre. 


The uper parts of Duplin and Sampson Counties are generally Es- 
teemed to be Healthy. the Water made use of whether Springs or Wells 
is generally Sweet and wholesom. The lower parts of the Counties being 
more flat, and abound in Savannahs, the Water is not so pure and 
wholesom.— 


24. About the year 1736 this part of the Country, (then the uper 
part of New Hanover County) was first Setled by Emigrants from the 
North of Ireland and some Dutch from Switzerland;— Henry McCulloh 
Esq. of London, having purchased a Tract of land from the Crown, 
Containing 71,160 Acres lying in the uper part of New Hanover County, 
between the N°. East branch of Cape fear River and Black River. En- 
couraged a Number of Irish and Dutch to come over from Europe to 
Settle his lands,* with a promise of certain Conditions to give them Titles 


® Henry McCulloch, a merchant of London, in association with Arthur Dobbs and others, received 
grants in 1735 for 60,000 acres on Black River and subsequently grants for more than a million 
acres in the back country of North Carolina, subject to certain conditions as to settlement which 
were never carried out completely. The first settlement on the McCulloch lands was made in 1736 
in Duplin County. The earliest settlers of Duplin were Scotch Irish and Swiss. In 1762, McCul- 
loch claimed that he was entitled to 71,160 acres in Duplin County. The McCulloch grants were 
the source of much dispute before the Revolution. Of these lands, 56,969 acres were confiscated 
during the Revolution and sold by the State for £10,275-11-10. C. R., V, xxxii-xxxv, VI, 773; 
R. D. W. Connor, Colonial-Revolutionary Periods, 167; S. A. Ashe, History of North Carolina, 1. 
252-254; W. H. Foote, Sketches of North Carolina, 159; 1. S. Harrell, ‘‘North Carolina Loyalists,” 
The North Carolina Historical Review, U1, 589. 
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to certain Portions of it—Their first Settlements were at Soracta* on 
the N°. East River, and at the lower end of Goshen, (then called Wood- 
wards Chase,) And on the Grove, where Duplin Court House now 
Stands; About the same time, and soon after, a Number of families 
Emigrated from Roanoak, Meherrin,® and Elcewhere, and Setled on 
Cohera, Six Runs, Goshen, and N°. East.—The Country being then 
New; The Range fresh and luxuriant, and the Country abounding with 
wild Game, their Principal object then was Raising Stock and Hunting.— 


At the first forming of this County, which then Included both Duplin 
and Sampson, it contained but about 360 white Poll Taxables, and very 
few Negroes. At the Commencement of the Revolutionary War it con- 
tained about 900, or 1000 White Poll Taxables very few of them were 
then Emigrants from Europe.® 


History of the County. 


Previous to the Revolution, at the time when the Stamp Duty was 
attempted to be enforced by Governor Tryon, (in North Carolina,)? 
most of the Respectability of the County turned out volunteers, March- 
ed down to Wilmington with Capt. James Kenan,* and joined Col?. 
John Ashe,® to oppose the Enforcement of the Stamp Duty. 


Afterwards when Governor Tryon Marched up the Country against 
the Insurgents, commonly called Regulators, None of the Inhabitants of 
Duplin County cou’d be prevailed upon to accompany him, or to Enlist 


‘Soracte is encountered in the records as early as 1744. Henry McCulloch gave it as his North 
Carolina address. C. R., IV, 686, 762, V, 772, 779. 

5 The Roanoke and Meherrin rivers flow from Virginia through northeastern North Carolina—the 
former into Albemarle Sound and the latter into Chowan River. 

®In 1755, 628 taxables comprising 460 white men and 168 male and female blacks and mulattoes 
were reported. White taxables were reported as 848 in 1765, 883 in 1766, and 1,071 in 1767. C. R., 
V, 320, 575, 603, VII, 145, 283, 289, 539, 540. 

7 The Stamp ‘Act received the royal assent in March, 1765, and was to become operative Novem- 
ber 1. Dr. William Houston of Duplin was appointed stamp master for North Carolina. On 
November 16, he was constrained to resign by one of the several protesting assemblages of people 
from the Cape Fear section which met in Wilmington in the fall of 1765. Early in 1766, the people 
of Onslow, Duplin, Bladen, Brunswick, and New Hanover met at Wilmington and entered into an 
association to prevent the operation of the Stamp Act. They seized Fort Johnston, compelled the 
release of two vessels seized and detained by British men-of-war because their clearance papers were 
not duly stamped, took the provincial officers from the residence of Governor Tryon and forced them 
to take an oath never to assist in the execution of the Stamp Act, and thus annulled the Stamp Act 
in North Carolina. S. A. Ashe, History of North Carolina, I, 312-324: C. R., VII, 125, 169-174. 

5 James Kenan, of Duplin County, 1740-1810, played a prominent part in the history of his 
county and section, from the time of the Stamp Act until his death. He was a member of the 
House of Commons, 1773, 1773-1774; a delegate to the Provincial Congresses of August, 1774, 
August, 1775, and November, 1776; a delegate to the Conventions of 1788 and 1789; a member of 
the state Senate, 1777, 1778, 1779, 1781, 1782, 1783, 1787, 1788, 1790, 1791, 1793; and councilor 
of state, 1794-1795, 1805, 1808, 1809. He was a justice of the peace, member of the Safety Com- 
mittees of Wilmington District and Duplin County, and participated actively in the military opera- 
tions during the war. Biographical History of a _— III, 241-247; North Carolina Manual, 
1913, 363, 397, 398, 425, 428, 429, 592, 593, 877, 

* John Ashe, of New Hanover, 1720-1781, was se in the growing conflict with the royal 
governor, and leader in the resistance to the Stamp Act at Wilmington in 1765-1766. In 1771, he 
served as major-general in Tryon’s expedition against the Regulators. He was a member of the 
House of Commons, 1746-1754, 1754-1760, 1761, 1762, 1764-1765, 1766-1768, 1769, 1770-1771, 
1773, 1773-1774, 1775, and speaker, 1762, 1765; a member of the Provincial Congresses of August, 
1774, April, 1775, August, 1775, April 1776, and November, 1776; treasurer of the Southern Dis- 
trict, 1766-1773, 1777-1779, and of the Wilmington District, 1779-1782; and a member of the state 
Senate, 1778. In 1776, he was appointed by the Provincial Congress to command the militia of the 
Wilmington District. In 1779, he was in command of an expedition of North Carolina militia sent 
to the aid of General Lincoln in Georgia. Biographical History of North Carolina, 1V, 36-52; 
North Carolina Manual, 1913, 332, 370, 371, 441-443, 720. 
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in that Service, only five or Six light Horse followed on afterwards and 
joined him at Alamance.’° 


Governor Tryon Imputed the Tardiness of Duplin County in this 
affair, to disaffection to the Kings Governm'. and on his Return, Author- 
ized Col’. John Ashe, with his Militia troops to Tarry certain days in 
Duplin and cause the Inhabitants to take an Oath of Allegiance to the 
King, and issu’d orders to the Inhabitants to attend Col®. Ashe for that 
purpose,—The Inhabitants of Duplin County generally Resented this 
order as an Indignity offered them, it not being Required of the In- 
habitants of any other County; very few of the Inhabitants attended 
Col®. Ashe for that purpose, he taried in Duplin only one day and 
Marched on homewards without executing the Governors order. 


At the Commencement of the Revolution, the People in Duplin County 
were generally United, They formed Committees, Elected their Officers, 
Encouraged the Recruiting Service, trained the Militia in the Exercise of 
Arms, held frequent Meetings; Sent Delegates to the Conventions at New- 
bern, Hilsborough and Halifax.11 A Number of Young men Enlisted in 
the Regular Army and Marched to the Northward under Capt*. Dan!, 
Williams'* & Joseph T. Rhodes,’* both of Duplin County, and no 
difficulty was experianced in Raiseing our quota of Militia men when 
Called for.— 


At the time when Gen'. M°.Donald'* Embodied the Scotch Highlanders 
and Tories in the Vicinity of FayetteVills. (then Campbelton,)'® the Dup- 
lin Militia almost Unanimously turned out, and were in Motion, about 
300'® Marched with Col®. Kenan’ to Rockfish in the Vicinity of Camp- 


10 Governor Tryon called for only 50 volunteers from Duplin County for the expedition. On 
May 15, the day before the battle of Alamance, the Duplin Light Horse were ordered to re-inforce 
the rear guard. On the 18th, the volunteers from Duplin were formed into a light troop of horse 
under the command of Major Clynton. On April 12, Tryon had written that “in my incursion to 
Wilmington I had the satisfaction to find the gentlemen and inhabitants of Cape-Fear unanimous 
and spirited in the cause, and the officers successful in recruiting.’”’ C. R., VIII, 548, 584, 586, 697. 

4 James Kenan was Chairman of the Safety Committee of Duplin, and was in close touch with 
the Wilmington Committee. The delegates from Duplin to the various Provincial Congresses were 
as follows: New Bern, August, 1774—James Kenan, William Dickson; New Bern, April, 1775— 
Thomas Gray, Thomas Hicks; Hillsborough, August, 1775—James Kenan, William Dickson, Thomas 
Gray, Richard Clinton, Thomas Hicks; Halifax, April, 1776—Thomas Gray, William Dickson; and 
Halifax, November, 1776—James Kenan, Thomas Gray, William Taylor, James Gillespie. C. R., IX, 
1150-1151; North Carolina Manual, 1913, 397-398. 

12 Daniel Williams was a captain in the Sixth Regiment, North Carolina Troops in the Conti- 
nental Line. He was commissioned, April 1, 1777. He was described by a private in the regiment 
as ‘‘a gentleman and the friend and protector of his soldiers.’ North Carolina Troops in the Con- 
tinental Line, 9; S. R., XI, 832. 

_ 18 Joseph T. Rhodes was commissioned lieutenant in the Eighth North Carolina Regiment, Con- 
tinental Line, November 28, 1776, and captain in the Tenth Regiment, August 1, 1777. He was a 
member of the House of Commons, 1785, 1786, 1787, 1791, 1793, 1794, and of the state Senate, 
1796, 1797, 1798, 1805, 1806, 1807, 1808, and 1809. North Carolina Troops in the Continental 
Line, 12, 14; C. R., X, 943; S. R., XV, 786, XVI, 1150, XVIII, 486, XXII, 1049; North Carolina 
Manual, 1913, 593-594. 

_ “Early in 1776, Donald McDonald, a Scotch Highlander of great influence and station among 
his people, was ordered to raise and organize troops in North Carolina for the King’s service. The 
plan was to effect a junction of the Tories and British forces at Wilmington. He raised the King’s 
standard at Cross Creek, and on February 18, at the head of about 1600 Highlanders, began the 
march toward Wilmington. R. D. W. Connor, Colonial-Revolutionary Periods, 384-385. 

15 Campbeliton, near the mouth of Cross Creek, was established in 1762. In 1783, its name 
was changed to Fayetteville. S. R., XXIII, 592, XXIV, 513. 

18 Col. James Moore reported the number as 200. S. A. Ashe, History of North Carolina, I, 511. 

17 James Kenan. 
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belton and there joined Gen'. Moore;'S—At the same time two Com- 
panies of Minute men under Captains Clinton’? and Love, Marched 
from Duplin to Moores Creek, and there joined Col?. Lillington, “0 when 
Col’s. Caswell?! and Lillington, Defeated and took Gen!'. M°.Donald 
Prisoner, and Dispersed the Scotch Highlanders. 


After this when Col®. Abraham Sheppard was sent by the State of N°. 
Carolina, to the Aid of South Carolina,?* he was joined by Capt. Gil- 
lespie** with a Company of Voluntiers from Duplin County, who per- 
formed a Tour of Duty in South Carolina. 

Another Company of Voluntiers and Drafts, Marched from this County 
under Capt. Hubbard to South Carolina, and were in the Battle at 
Stonoe.** 

Three Companies of Duplin Militia, Marched with Major John Trad- 
well?’ to Cambden, and were followed by a small Company of light 
Horse Voluntiers under Capt. William Routledge;"° and were with Gen’. 
Gates when defeated near Cambden.** 

Col®. James Kenan, with Captains Williams** & Molton*® marched 
two Companies of light Horse to the Aid of South Carolina, and did a 
three Months Tour of Duty on Pee Dee River, joining the boundary 
line of this State. 

Duplin County sent her Quota of Men to the aid of Georgia, who 
Marched there under Gen!'. Ashe and were there with him when defeated 
at Brier Creek.*° 





18 Col. James Moore, 1737-1777, was in supreme command of the patriot campaign which cul- 
minated in the defeat of McDonald at the battle of Moore’s Creek Bridge, February 27, 1776. He 
was promoted to brigadier-general, March 1, 1776. Biographical History of North Carolina, Il, 
298-301; S. A. Ashe, History of North Carolina, 1, chap. 28. 

1 C. R., X, 466-467. 

20 Alexander Lillington was appointed colonel of the minute men of Wilmington District in 1775, 
about 150 of whom he commanded at the battle of Moore’s Creek Bridge. Biographical History of 
North Carolina, U1, 261-268. 

21 Col. Richard Caswell commanded about 800 minute men of the New Bern District in the 
battle. Biographical History of North Carolina, Ul, 65-79. 

“2 In the summer of 1776, North Carolina Continental troops went to the aid of South Carolina. 
On April 17, 1777, Sheppard was commissioned colonel, and placed in command of the Tenth 
Regiment of the North Carolina Continental Line. S. A. Ashe, op. cit., 537-538, 575, 586; North 
Carolina Troops in the Continental Line, 14. 

“3 Probably James Gillespie, of Duplin, delegate to the Provincial Congress at Halifax, November, 


1776; secretary to Governor Martin; member of the House of Commons, 1779, 1780, 1783, 1784; 
member of the state Senate, 1784, 1785, 1786, 1789, 1792; delegate to the Conventions of 1788 and 
1789; councilor of state, 1785, 1789, 1800; and member of the House of Representatives of the 


United States Congress, 1793-1799, and from’ 1803 until his death early in 1805. S. R., XVII, 445; 
North Carolina Manual, 1913, 398, 423, 424, 427, 592, 593, 877, 878, 913-916. 

*4 The battle of Stono, in the vicinity of Charleston, occurred on June 20, 1779. The Americans 
under General Lincoln attacked the British commanded by Colonel Maitland. The behavior of the 
North Carolina militia in this battle was praised by its commander, Gen. John Butler._ S. R., XIV 
311- 315. 

2 Major John Tradwell was a member of the court martial for the trial of Major Dennis at Beau- 
fords Bridge, March 24, 1781. S. R., XV, 

26 William Rutledge was appointed by the ‘Council of Safety, June 11, 1776, as an Ensign of 
the Wilmington brigade of militia. C. R., X, 626. 

27 Gen. Horatio Gates was in command of the American cause in the South. On August 16, 1780, 
he was disastrously defeated by the British at Camden, S. C 

25 Supra, note 12. 

28 Abraham Molton was captain of the Duplin militia in Col. Thomas Brown’s battalion under 
command of Gen. John Ashe, in 1776. In 1781, he was a major. C. R., X, 680; S. R. XV, 496, 499. 

% The troops under the command of Gen. John Ashe were routed by the British at the battle 
of Briar Creek, above Savannah, March 3, 1779. S. A. Ashe, op. cit., 1, 596-598. 
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A Company of Duplin Militia under Capt. Bourden, Marched out to 
Uhara,*! near the Yadkin, to Suppress the Torries in that place—While 
General Lillington was there, Major Craig*? with a Body of Brittish 
troops took Possession of and Fortified Wilmington, Col°®. James Kenan 
Marched down with about 350 of the Duplin Militia and Encamped at 
the long bridge 10 Miles above Wilmington, and was there joined by the 
Militia of New Hanover; Onslow, and Jones Counties; When Gen. 
Lillington Marched down from Uhara, and took the Command; 

When Earl Cornwallis Marched from Guilford Court House to Wilming- 
ton, Gen!. Lillington Retreated up the Country, and the Militia Tour of 
three Months being ended, the whole Militia was discharged at Kingston.** 


Cornwallis at that time proceeded on his March from Wilmington to 
Virginia. He passed through Duplin unmolisted,** there being no Troops 
Embodied to Impede his March, or Harrass his Rear.—As he approached 
the Inhabitants of Duplin Retreated to places of Safity, Removeing their 
Stock, and such Property as they could out of the Enemies way; It 
was now the first week in May 1781.— 

Cornwallis now by some considered to be Victorious and Pursueing 
his Rout unmolisted, the Tories and disaffected, (of which there were 
many in the Eastern and Western parts of the County,) began to take 
Courage and bid defiance, They in the Western part of the County 
formed a Camp in Cohera Swamp, in a Secret place; they declared for 
the King of England, took some young men who had been in the Service 
of the Country & Compelled them to take Parolls, (from them,)—Col?. 
Kenan being—informed of their Proceedings and where they had formed 
their Camp, Collected immediately about 12 or 15 Men, went in search 
of their Camp, thinking to Disperse them before they became formid- 
able-—He found their Camp, some Shot were exchanged; In the begin- 
ning of the Skirmish Owen Kenan, Brother of the Colonel was killed, & 
both Parties Retreated—The Tories finding they had lost nothing,— 
began to triumph and Exult, and encreaseing their Party, Embodied to 
about the Number of 120.—Formed their Camp on the West side of 
Cohera at the Bridge on the Fayette Ville Road, and there choose their 
leaders, Middleton Mobley & Biggars Mobley.—Col®. Kenan being 
informed of their Progress; sent out and was immediately joined by 
about 60 light Horse, with which he Encamped at M'. Clintons about 
3 Miles in front of the Tory Camp, where he lay two days to watch 
their Motions. As soon as they found that Col®. Kenan was in their 
way and their March obstructed, they filed off in the Night, left the 
Road and Retreated through the woods, down black River: Col®. Kenan 
"The Uwharie River (spelled Uahara, Uhwarrie, Uwarry, Huary, Uwharrie, Huwaree, Uahra, 
Se a tributary of the Yadkin. It flows southward through Randolph and 

*2 Major James H. Craig occupied Wilmington early in 1781 and erected batteries on the hills 
to the north and south. About the end of February, 1781, Craig made an unsuccessful attempt to 
dislodge Lillington from his position at the Heron Bridge, ten miles up the North East River. S. A. 
Ashe, op. cit., 1, 655, 664. 


** Kinston, the county seat of Lenoir. 


“S. R., XVII, 1020. 
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being informed the next day of their Retreat (by a Person whom they 
detained as a Prisoner, and found means to Escape from them in the 
Night,) He immediately Pursued with his small troop of Cavalry, and 
at day brake the next Morning, came up with them at Portevints Mill,*° 
where they halted to Supply themselves with Meal; some Skirmishing 
ensued, the Tories Retreated into the low grounds of black River, where 
the Horse cou’d not with any probability of Success Pursue them. Col?. 
Kenan then determined to Ambuscade them at a certain place about 
three Miles ahead, but before got up to the intended place, discovered 
them ahead, they had quit the swamp and were Runing a Cross the 
woods;—The Horse Rushed upon them in full speed;—The Tories 
Posted themselves behind trees, and the Horse were immediately mixed 
amongst them;—a Confused fireing commenced, the Horse Retreated 
in order to load their Guns again, (they haveing but few Swords;) which 
gave the Tories another opportunity of gaining the Swamp; they again 
pursued, but without Success; The Tories made good their Retreat, got 
to Wilmington and joined the Brittish Troops under Major Craig.—In 
this days Skirmishing there were only two men of the Whigs, and four 
of the Tory Party, Slightly wounded; Three Horses were killed, and 
two others wounded.—The Tories bagage which was only their Provis- 
ions and their Baggage Horses were all taken; 


At this time the Tories began to be troublesome in the Eastern parts 
of Duplin, and were joined by disaffected Persons from Dobbs, Onslow, 
and Jones Counties, which were frequently dispersed by Capt. Gillespie, 
who Collected some Voluntier light Horse, and Harrassed them con- 
tinually, that he prevented them from making any Successful Incursions 
in the middle of the County. 


About the latter end of July 1781. Col®°. Kenan Embodied about 250 
of the Duplin Militia at Rockfish Bridge, on the Wilmington Road to 
prevent any Brittish Parties from comeing into the County and Drive- 
ing off Stock &c. He was there joined by Major Griffin from Halifax 
with about 150 men;*® At that time Major Craig determined to Visit 
Newbern, and March through Duplin on his way there;** Col®. Kenan 
had Notice of his Approach, and made such Preparation for Defence 
as he was able, by hastily throwing up a Slight breastwork; but inade- 
quate to the Purpose intended; At the very Instant when Major Craig 


%5 A mill probably belonging to Samuel Portevints of New Hanover County. C. R., X, 963. 

%6 Kenan himself said that he was able to embody only 150 from Duplin, and that he was 
“reinforced by General Caswell with about 180” men. William Dickson, the author of this 
sketch of Duplin County, in a letter written to his cousin in 1784, stated that ‘‘at length we 
got collected about 400 men under Colonel Kenan in Duplin, and about 200 under Colonel Brown 
in Bladen, the adjacent county. Colonel Kenan’s militia had not made a stand more than ten 
days where Major Craig marched his main force, with field forces, defeated and drove us out of 
our works, and made some of our men prisoners—The enemy stayed several days in Duplin 
"2 (this being the first week in August, 1781).’’ J. O. Carr, The Dickson Letters, 17; S. R 
XV, 593. 

87 Major Craig had issued a proclamation for the loyal subjects of the King in the East to 
hold themselves in readiness for the field by August. He then began a tour of the eastern coun- 
ties. After routing Kenan’s force in Duplin, he harried the county for several days, reached New 
Bern on August 19, moved then toward Kinston, and returned to Wilmington. S. R., XV, 511; 
S. A. Ashe, op. cit., I, 686-689. 
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made the Attack on our Breastwork with his Cannon we were attacked 
in the Rear by Capt. Gordon** with about 60 Horse, 10 of which were 
Brittish Dragoons, and two Companies of Infantry; They had made a 
Circuitous March through the woods, and were Close upon our Rear 
before discovered.—Confusion and dismay was the immediate Conse- 
quence. The Militia broke, and quit their Post before one half of them 
had discharged their Guns, Col®. Kenan and some of his officers made 
every Exertion they cou’d to Rally the men again but to no purpose. 
—Our Ammunition, Bagage, Provisions &c. fell into the Enemies hands; 
Eight or ten of our men were wounded and made Prisoners, (none 
were killed.) The Brittish had one man killed there. 


Two days afterwards Craig Marched up to the Grove and Encamped 
at Col°®. Routledges*® House, lay there about three days, Collected some 
Cattle, destroyed some Crops of Corn Burned Capt. Gillespies*® and 
Lieut. Houstons Houses, and destroyed such of their Property as they 
cou’d not carry away; Then Marched on towards Newbern, commiting 
depredations and Enticeing Negroes to Desert their Masters and go 
with them. They were followed and Harrassed by some Militia from 
Duplin, Onslow and Dobbs Counties, Capt. Gordon of the Brittish 
Dragoons was Killed on the way by some of the Onslow men. ‘This 
happened in the first week in August 1781. 


Thus two Brittish Armies Marched through Duplin County in the 
Year 1781. and after they were gon, their trace was Scarcely perceive- 
able, the Inhabitants on their approach Retired out of their way, and 
as soon as they had passed by, Returned to their Houses, which they 
frequently found Plundered and their Stock driven off. 


After this the Tories made frequent attempts to Embody both in the 
Western and Eastern parts of the County, but by the Executions of 
Col°. Kenan, Col°. Moore, Capt. Gillespie and other officers, they were 
as often dispersed with loss as they attempted to Collect together. 


About the latter end of September 1781. The Tories were Collecting 
on Cohera. when Col®. Moore with Captains Williams,*' Dodd,*? and 
Miller, Collected some Militia, went out, in Search of their Camp, Sur- 
prised & dispersed them without Sustaining any loss in Col®. Moores 
Party four of the Tories were killed in that Action. They never made 
any Considerable head in Duplin afterwards.— 


38 Captain Gordon was killed later. S. R., XVI, 552. 

3° Thomas Routledge was selected by the Provincial Congress, September 9, 1775, as first major 
of the Duplin County minute men; and on April 22, 1776, as lieutenant colonel of the Duplin 
militia. He was selected as a member of the Committee of Safety for the Wilmington District, 
September 9, 1775. In 1805, he was chosen clerk of St. Gabriel’s Parish. C. R., X, 206, 215, 
531; St. Gabriel’s Parish Register, 1800-1816, North Carolina Historical Commission MSS. 

40 Supra, note 23. 

‘| Supra, note 12. 

*2 David Dodd of Duplin. In 1782, he was a member of the House of Commons. He lived in the 
portion of Dupiin erected into Sampson County in 1784, and was appointed as one of the com- 
missioners to run the boundary line. He represented Sampson in the House of Commons, 1784, 
1785, 1787, was a commissioner to lay off the town of Lisburn in 1785, and sheriff in 1788. He 
was a delegate to the Convention of 1788. In 1787, he was chosen major of militia in the District 
of Fayette. North Carolina Manual, 1913, 592, 800, 899; S. R., XVIII, 87, XX, 261, 270, 442, 
455, XXI, 1078, XXIV, 642, 776. 
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The Spirit of the Tories was now broke, they generally came in and 
Surrendered themselves up to Government and complied with the Requi- 
sitions of the law by going into or finding a Substitute in the Army of 
the United States, and Middleton Mobley their leader being abandoned 
by all his deluded followers was obliged to leave the County, he was 
afterwards taken in Martin County and bro‘. back to Wilmington, tried, 
Condemned, and Executed.— 


At the Battle, at the Eutaw Springs** in South Carolina Capt. Joseph 
Thomas Rhodes** from Duplin with a Company of about 40 Men mostly 
Raw Recruits raised in Duplin Behaved there with as much Personal 
Bravery and Intrepidity as any that were in that Engagement, they had 
joined the Army but a few days Previous to the action;— 

When the line was formed for Action Capt. Rhodes had his Post as- 
signed him on the main Road leading down Santee, towards the Springs: 
Gen'. Green in Person observed to him, that he expected the Enemy 
wou’d endeavour to force our lines at that place, and if he cou’d main- 
tain his Ground he might depend on being Reinforced in a very short 
time.—According to the Generals Expectation the Battle became Violent 
in that part of the line, and the promised Reinforcements never came 
till a very late stage of the Action, But the men under Capt. Rhodes’s 
Command, behaved with the utmost order and bravery, and Sustained 
Considerable loss; the Reinforcements when they came up took the 
Ground on the left, where at that time the Enemy began to Retreat.— 
He then with the few men he had left, and the Remains of Captains 
Goodm|[an’s] and Porterfields*® Companies, (the Captains being both 
killed.) advanced near the Brick House, and attacked the Brittish Artil- 
lery, and took Possession of Several field pieces, one of which they kept 
and bro‘. off, the others were Retaken by a Brittish Reinforcement of 
Superior Strength in Number. 


Dureing the whole of this Action, which is said to be the hotest and 
most Bloody, for the Number of men Engaged, that has been fought 
dureing the Revolutionary War, the Men under Capt. Rhodes’s Com- 
mand, manifested such undaunted bravery as is Seldom Surpassed by 
old dissiplined Vitrons.—Dureing this Action Capt. Rhodes himself and 
thirteen of his men, only came of unhurt; the others being killed or 
wounded, and of those, that came off unhurt, only three of them but 
what had marks of a ball or a Bayonet.— 


After the War Terminated.—In June 1784. The County of Duplin 
was divided by a line Runing from the head of Rockfish Creek, where 
the Road Crosses Bull tail branch, nearly North, Crossing Stewarts 
Creek at the Bridge and Turkey near the old Court House, and Goshen 

43 The battle of Eutaw Springs occurred on September 8, 1781. 

44 Supra, note 13 

45 Captains Goodman and Porterfield of the North Carolina brigade were killed in the battle. 


In 1776, William Goodman replaced Roger Moore, resigned, as captain in the Fourth Regiment of 
the North Carolina troops in the Continental Line. C. R., X, 942; S. R., XV, 638. 
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at the Mouth of Youngs Swamp.*® And all to the West of said line 
was Erected into a Separate County by the name of Sampson County. 
—By this division Duplin Contained the N°. East River, from the moth 
of Rockfish Creek to the heads of said River, with all the Waters & 
Creeks falling into it on either side—And the County of Sampson Con- 
tained Black River from New Hanover County line up on both sides, 
with all the Waters falling into South River on the East side, with the 
Waters of the Six Runs, Great Cohera, little Cohera, and the head of 
Goshen. 


34, The N°. East River, which is the only River, now in Duplin 
County, is Navigable for Boats & small Rafts, from the Mouth of Rock- 
fish Creek as high as the N°. East Bridge a Mile above the Mouth of 
Goshen, but that only in Winter or when the Waters is Raised by heavy 
Rains.—Goshen as well as the N°. East and Several other Creeks fall- 
ing into it, form very large Extensive Swamps all which are Remarkable 
for the great quantyty of large Cyprus trees in them.—lIt is believed 
that the Swamps of N°. East and Goshen, can be so improved by open- 
ing and Clearing logs &c. out of their Runs, as to admit the passage of 
Boats and small Rafts, for several Miles higher up, but only when their 
Waters are raised by heavy Rains.—This woud be a desirable object 
particularly on Goshen, which is the most Pleasant, agreeable, and Fer- 
tile Portion of the County. 


The Vicinity of the Grove, and near about the Court House, is also 
much Esteemed for Pleasant Situations fertility of Soile and Wealthy 
Inhabitants. 


The County of Duplin abounds with good Roads through every part 
of it, leading to and from the Court House, with Bridges over the Water 
Courses, kept in Repair by the adjacent Inhabitants, there are only two 
Bridges in the County built at Public expence, that is the Bridge over 
the N°. East River at the Mouth of limestone Creek on the Road lead- 
ing from Fayette Ville to Newbern, and the Bridge over Rockfish Creek 
on the Road leading from Wilmington to Duplin Court House.—there 
are no toll bridges in the County. 


Lakes, Bays, Harbours, Cannals, Cateracts, Islands, Mines, Minerals, 
Medicinal Springs, and Curiosities, none discovered in the County worth 
notice. 


4th. The Produce Raised for Market, in the lower parts of the County 
is Pitch, Tar, & Turpentine, and Sawed lumber and Staves.—In the 
uper parts of the County, Particularly on Goshen and its branches, 


46In 1784, Sampson County was erected from the portion of Duplin lying west of ‘“‘a line 
beginning on the line that divides Duplin from New Hanover county where the main road crosses 
Bultail, a branch of Rockfish Creek; and running thence a straight line to the town bridge on 
Stewart's creek, from thence a direct line to Goshen swamp at the mouth of Young’s swamp, 
thence due-north to the Wayne line.’’ Joseph Dickson, William Dickson, David Dodd, Edward Dick- 
son, and William Taylor were appointed commissioners to run the line; and Thomas Hooks, John 
Whitehead, William Hubbard, Robert Southerland, Daniel Teachey, John Lanier, Edward Dickson, 
and Daniel Hicks, to select and purchase a site for a court house, prison, and stocks, and to 
employ workmen to construct them. S. R., XXIV, 642-644. 
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where the lands are most fertile and Remote from Navigation; Pork, 
Bacon, Indian Corn, and Cotton, are the Articles mostly Raised for 
Market, and Conveyed in Carts and Waggons. 

5th. The County being Remote from Navigation there is no trade in 
it, the general and Individual Wealth in it Rises from the Production 
of their lands and labour of their Negroes, none are very Rich.— 

6", Soon after the division of Duplin County a Town was Estab- 
lished by Act of Assembly on the East side of the N°. East River about 
twenty Miles above the Mouth of Rockfish Creek by the name of 
Soracta.** lotts were laid off and sold, But it has never been improved, 
no Buildings have been Erected nor trade Established in it. 

The first Inhabitants of Duplin and Sampson Counties, built and 
lived in log Cabbins, and as they became more Wealthy, some of them 
Built framed Clapboard Houses with Clay Chimneys, at Present there 
are many good Houses, well Constructed, with Brick Chimneys, and 
Glass lights, there are no Stone or Brick walled Houses, nor any that 
can be called Edifices in the County.— The greatest Number of the 
Citizens yet build in the old Stile. 

7s, Agriculture, has Progressed but Slowly in Duplin, the Citizens 

have not yet adapted any Successful Method of Manureing their lands, 
the Method heretofore has been by Cowpening, but Stocks of Cattle 
are now Small very little is done in that way.—Some dig up and haul 
Manure from about their Houses, and put a small quantity in Each 
Corn hole, others dig up Swamp mud and lay it on in the same manner, 
and say they have been successful in that way of Manureing their lands, 
but the greatest number of our Citizens do not Manure any of their 
lands, But when they wear out and become Poor they Cut down and 
{ open fresh lands. 
There has not been any considerable Improvement in the breed of 
} Usefull Domestick Animals, except Horses, which have been consider- 
| ably improved since the Revolution, some think they have improved 
: 














their breed of Hogs by introduceing a larger kind, but they Require 

more feeding and Pasturage. Some have lately introduced Mules, but 

they are yet but few. : 
8», No labour saving Machines have yet been Erected in Duplin | 

County, except Saw and Grist Mills, and Cotton Picking Machines,*® 


47 The slave population of Duplin numbered 1,383 in 1790, 1,864 in 1800, 2,416 in 1810, 3,599 
in 1820, and increased to 7,124 in 1860. The total population for the same years, respectively, 
was 5,662, 6,796, 7,863, 9,744, and 15,784. The free negroes numbered less than 100 in each 
census before 1830, increasing to 371 in 1860. Ninth Census, I, 52-54. In 1790, 232 out of 
635 heads of families owned slaves. The largest slaveowner was Thomas Norment who owned 43. 
Forty-three heads of families owned ten or more slaves. James Kenan, John Hill, James Gillespie, i 
<a 7] Dickson, Thomas Hill, and Geo. Morisey owned from 24 to 37 slaves each. S. R., XXVI, 
501-51 
48In 1786, a tract of 100 acres lying on the west side of North East River on lands of Dr. | 
William Houston, was incorporated as the town of Sarecto. Charles Ward, John Hill, James 
Outlaw, Samuel Houston, David Murdough, George Miller, and John Matchel were appointed 
ee * ‘for the further designing, building, and improving the said town.’ S. R., XXIV, 
846-847. 
‘© Undoubtedly reference is to the cotton gin which “picked’’ the lint from the seed. In 
1807, 15 gins of 370 saws were listed for taxation in the county. Duplin County List of Taxa- 
bles, 1807, North Carolina Historical Commission MSS. 
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these are common in every part of the County where they have been 
wanted. no Successfull attempts have been made to Establish Breweries 
or Distilleries, some of the able farmers who have orchards keep a Still 
to make their Apple and Peach Brandy, but very few in Duplin make 
any more of it than for their family Consumption. 


9th. There being no Navigation, there is no Commerce or trade car- 
ried on in Duplin except some small Country Stores, very few Boats 
are in Use Except Cannoes for Rafting, The Produce Raised in the 
uper parts of the County is carried to Market in Carts or Waggons.*° 


10". There are no Fisheries in Duplin County and the wild Game of 
every Species is almost quite extinct. 


11°, The first Inhabitants of this place were generally Rude and 
uncultivated in their Manners, but Sociallity and Civilization has pro- 
gressed considerably in all Classes of our Citizens since the Revolution.— 


12‘, Soon after the Revolution an Academy*! was Established in Duplin 
County by Act of Assembly and Trustees appointed, it had no other 
funds than the voluntary Subscriptions of Individuals, and the fees for 
Teaching, it has not been Constantly attended to, and at present is not 
in Use; Some young men have made Considerable Progress in the Latin 
language, but not being Sufficiently Supported, none have Received a 
finished Education, the last Teacher was the Rev’. Samuel Stanford 
who was well approved, he continued it three years and an half with 
about 40 or 50 Students mostly small Children and not being Supported 
any longer has declined it. 


This County contains many Citizens who are men of good Genious 
and Usefull members of Society, but does not boast of any who can 
claim a distinction for Superiority of Talents.— 


13, The only learned Professional Characters now is this County 
who have Received a Classical Education, are the Rev’. Samuel Stan- 
ford®” a Preacher of the Gospel and Doctors Levi Bordin and Stephen 
Graham,** both Phisicians and Surgeons, these are all Natives of this 


50 Duplin was nearly equidistant from New Bern, Wilmington, and Fayetteville, and was con- 
nected to each of these towns by a road. 

51In 1785, the legislature incorporated Grove Academy and appointed Thomas Routledge, 
James Kenan, Joseph Dickson, Thomas Gray, William Dickson, David Dodd, John James, Israel 
Bordeaux, and James Gillespie as trustees. A lot was purchased; and the building was begun in 
1786 and finished in 1787. About Christmas of 1785, Rev. Alexander Patrick began the instruc- 
tion of about 15 boys in the Grove neighborhood—‘‘the first attempt that has ever been made to 
teach the languages in this part of the country.’ It was thought probable that Patrick would be 
employed as teacher in Grove Academy when it was completed. Grove Academy opened in Novem- 
ber, 1786, with twenty-five students under ‘‘a master who teaches only the Latin and English 
grammar and the Latin and Greek languages.’’ It did not flourish, because ‘“‘the Genius of the 
people of this part of the country is not adapted to the study of learning and science.’ It was 
customary for the Presbyterian pastors to teach a classical school either at the Grove or near their 
own residence. In 1840, Grove Academy was being operated by Geo. W. —— “to fit young 
men for college, or e pre are them for the —— walks of life.’ J. O. Carr, The Dickson 
Letters, 29-31, 34; C. oon, op. cit., 75; S. R., XXIV, 752-753; W. H. Foote, op. cit., 177. 

82 Rev. Samuel ee became a member of the Orange Presbytery in 1795, visited the low 
country, succeeded Rev. John Robinson as pastor in Duplin County in 1800, and conducted Grove 
Academy with success. He died in 1828. W. H. Foote, op. cit., 177-178. 

53 Dr. Stephen Graham was still practicing medicine. in Duplin in 1823. The North Carolina 
Register, 1823, 56. 


6—H. R. 
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Country.—I dont know that they or any of them have Received any 
Collegiate Degrees. 

14th, Previous to the Revolution and in time of the War, Schools of 
any kind had not been so much attended to as Since;—About 25 or 30 
years ago, it may be Supposed that one fifth part of the Grown Persons 
in Duplin County, cou’d not Read a Chapter in the Bible, well and 
Distinctly nor write his name legibly.—Since the Revolution the Educa- 
tion of Children have been more attended to, And at present there are 
perhaps not more than one tenth part of the Persons grown up to Matur- 
ity in this County, but can Read and Write; Tho many of them being 
taught by Illiterate teachers, dont Read or Spell very Correctly, nor 
write very legibly. It is mostly amongst those who have been taught 
at the Academy we find young men best Qualified to do Business 
accurately. 

15'*, Societies for Intellectual improvement libraries &c. there are 
none in Duplin County. 

16", Secieties for encourageing the Arts, & Agriculture, & for pur- 
poses of Humanity &c. none in Duplin County. 


History of Religion 


17's, As to Religion it has not been as Progressive in this County as 
in some other parts of the State. The first Setlers here being Emigrants 
from the North of Ireland were Presbyterians, they Remained many 
years without a Pastor Resident amonst them, till the Rev’. Hugh 
M°.Aden** became their Pastor, and he Remained with them but a few 
years; at the Commencement and in time of the Revolutionary War 
they had not, any, it was Several years after the—Revolution when 
the Rev’. John Robinson®* became their Pastor, and Resided with them 
as Such for five years, on his leaveing them the Rev’. Samuel Stanford 
became and now Continues, to be their Pastor—Tho M’. Stanford is 
Esteemed as a very worthy Character, and an able Preacher of the 
Gospel, his Church tho the most ancient in the County increases very 
Slowly. They are Principally formed into two Congregations, Each of 
which has Meeting House; one is near Goshen in the uper end of the 
County, and one at the Grove near the Court House. There are also 
some families on Rockfish which have joined them but they have not 
yet a Meeting House of their own. The Number of Comunicants in the 








®4 Hugh McAden was born in Pennsylvania, educated at Nassau Hall, licensed in 1755, and 
ordained in 1757. In 1759 he was dismissed from New Castle Presbytery to join Hanover Presby- 
tery, whose limits extended indefinitely southward. In 1755-1756, he made a missionary tour of 
North Carolina, preaching on March 21, 1756, at the home of William Dickson in Duplin County. 
McAden returned to North Carolina in 1759, and became the resident minister of the congrega- 
tions in Duplin and New Hanover counties. Nearly ten years later, on account of his health, 
he moved to Caswell County — he continued his ministerial career until his death in 1781. 
W. H. Foote, op. cit., 158-177, 

55 In 1793, John Robinson jaa _— by Orange Presbytery and directed to labor in Duplin 
County. Until his removal to Fayetteville in 1800, he worked diligently and with some success 
to revive the congregations which McAden had served. W. H. Foote, op. cit., 177. 
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County of Duplin are not accurately assertained, but may be Estimated 
at about 100. perhaps, some over, 


Soon after the County of Duplin was Established and the Inhabitants 
became more Numerous, Most of the People and then the Principal 
Characters in the County Professed themselves to be Members of the 
Episcopal or Established Church of England, and Readers were ap- 
pointed to Read the Morning Service &c. on every Sunday at diffirent 
Houses throughout the County and a Tax laid by the Vestry to pay 
them. About the year 1760 or soon after; the Rev‘. William Millar®® 
was invited by the Vestry to become the Pastor of the Church of St. 
Gabriels Parish in Duplin County, which he accepted, and was accord- 
ingly inducted. He was a man Possessing some Talent Preached Ex- 
tempore and was for a year or two very Popular, His places for Preach- 
ing were Circuitous round the County at Individuals Houses, there being 
no Chappels or Meeting Houses Erected for him; He soon became un- 
popular, Charges of Immorality, and Practices in life derogatory to the 
Character of a Preacher of the Gospel, were propagated against him 
which he cou’d not, or did not Refute. till a length he had no friends 
in the County, and upon the Vestry paying him up his arrearages of 
Sallary &c. he consented to leave the Parish, 


It was not long after M'. Millar left the Parish when the Rev‘. Hobart 
Briggs®* Succeeded him and became the Parochial Minister. M'. Briggs 
was an English man; came over to this Country under the Patronage of 
Governor Tryon, and through his influence Succeeded to the appoint- 
ment, he was of a very different Character from his Predecessor. he was 
Sober, Grave, not addicted to any Vice, He occupied the same Circuitous 
appointed places for Preaching as his Predecessor, he was Considered to 
be of weak Intellect, but a good Reader, Read all his Sermons, which 
he brought in Manuscript from England. He Continued in the Parish 
till the Revolution, when finding his anual Sallary was discontinued, he 
disappeared without dismissal or formally takeing leave. No Preacher 
of the Regular Episcopal Church of England has, since him ever visited 
this Country.—It cannot with propriety be said that Religion flourished 
or the Morals of the People were improved under the Patronage or 
Pastoral care of either of the Parochial Preachers. At present there 


5¢In 1763, Joseph Williams made complaint to the Council in behalf of the inhabitants of St. 
Gabriel’s Parish, Duplin County, against Rev. William Miller on account of “the notorious im- 
morality of his behavior.’’ The Council ordered a citation to Miller to appear before it at Wilming- 
ton in February, 1764; but apparently he did not appear. His next charge, evidently, was St. 
Patrick’s Parish, Dobbs County, several of whose citizens lodged complaints of “immorality and ill 
behavior’? against him before the Council in November, 1766; but the Council, finding the charges 
unsupported and trivial, recommended him to the vestry of the parish for a ‘further Tryal of 
twelve months.” He was still the minister in St. Patrick’s Parish in 1770. Arthur Dobbs, governor 
from 1754 to 1765, wrote in 1764: ‘‘As to____Miller, who I had the misfortune to recommend to be 
ordained upon my Ist coming over, upon a petition of many inhabitants of Rowan County; he 
has since changed from Parish to Parish under strong suspicion of living irregularly.’”’ C. R., VI, 
1020, 1039-1040, VII, 273-274, 457, 540, VIII, 222. 

57 Rev. Hobart Briggs became minister in St. Gabriel’s Parish early in 1769. He preached at 
eight different places; and, during the first seven months of his charge, he christened 130 persons, 
performed 16 marriages and officiated at 10 burials. In 1772, Governor Martin wrote to the 
Bishop of London that Briggs had been strongly recommended to his good offices by all the principal 
persons of the province. C. R., VIII, 13-14, 45, 50, 63-64, 222, IX, 306, 
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are very few Persons in this County who Profess themselves Members 
of the Episcopal Established Church. Those who are disposed to be 
Religious and Supporte a Religious Character, have joined themselves 
either to the Presbyterian or Baptist, or Methodist Churches.— 


It was Several years after the Settlement of this place, before any 
Preacher of the Baptist Church visited this County;—The first of Note 
was Philip Mulkey”®® a man of Talents, and then a Popular Preacher ;— 
After him this County was frequently visited by other Itinerant Preachers 
of the Baptist Profession, from various parts of the State. Their first 
local Preacher was the Reverand William Goodman, who Established a 
Church at Bear Marsh*® on Goshen. After M'. Goodman, the Rev‘. 
Charles Hines, and after him the Rev‘. Francis Oliver,®® became the 
Pastors of it; under their Care and Patronage the Church flourished, 
encreased and Spread, very considerably; New Congregations were 
formed, and Meeting Houses Erected, in different parts of the County; 
—Other Churches were also founded, and Meeting Houses Erected in 
various parts of the County, of Duplin, and Continue to be Occupied 
by the Rev‘. Silas Carter, Job Thigpen and William Wells, their Pas- 
tors;—Since the Death of Francis Oliver, which happened about three 
years ago, the Church at Bear Marsh, and others under his Care have 
been Supplied only by Itenerant Preachers, and Visitors from Neigh- 
bouring Churches, haveing not yet obtained any Regular ordained Pas- 
tor—The Baptist Professors are at this time, the most Numerous, and 
flourishing, of any Religious Sect in the County; they have now in Dup- 
lin County Seven Meeting Houses, Regular places of Worship towit, at 
Bear Marsh, at Nahunga, at Concord, at Island Creek, at Muddy Creek, 
at Limestone, and at Prospect near Bumcoat; The Number of Comuni- 
cants in the County in these different Congregations are as p. Returns 
made in September 1809.—382.— 


The first Methodist Preacher who Visited this County was the Noted 
Beverly Allen,®' a Celebrated Preacher who visited this County,—im- 
mediately after the Revolutionary War. He was followed by Sundry other 
Itenerent & Circuit Methodist Preachers, they were at first Successfull 
they formed Several Societies and Classes in the County. These how- 
ever were not all Permanent, many who had joined and professed them- 
selves Members of that Church, began to think the Rules & Disipline 


58 Phillip Mulkey seems to have organized a Baptist church at Fair Forest, S. C., before 1772. 
Tour of Rev. Morgan Edwards of Pennsylvania to the American Baptists in North Carolina in 
1772-1773, 9, State Library (Raleigh) MSS. A Philip Mulkey received a grant of 300 acres of 
land in Edgecombe County in 1745. , IV, 764. 

59 The church at Bear Marsh was organized in 1763. C. B. Williams, A History of the Baptists 
in North Carolina, 14. 

60 Francis Oliver was a delegate from Duplin County in the Convention of 1788. North Carolina 
Manual, 1913, 877. 

® Beverly Allen began preaching in 1778. In a few years thereafter he rode the New Hope and 
Bladen circuits in North Carolina. In 1783 he was on the Salisbury Circuit; in 1784, Wilmington; 
in 1785, Georgia; and in 1787, he was presiding elder on the Charleston Circuit. He was cultured, 
earnest, eloquent, and popular. Later he is reported to have married a wealthy woman, fallen in 
sin, been expelled from the church, entered business and failed, committed murder, fled to Kentucky, 
and become a Universalist. W. L. Grissom, History of Methodism in North Carolina, 94, 98-99, 
104, 123, 216, 242; A. M. Creitzberg, Early Methodism in the Carolinas, 39, 361. 
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of it, too Strict, to be, by them Constantly adhered to. Many fell off 
and Resumed their former Practices, and some joined other Churches.— 


The Methodists, however have at this time a very Respectable and 
Encreasing Church in this County under the Care and Patronage of the 
Rev‘. Peter Carleton and other local Preachers, who keep up the Regu- 
lar Disipline of their Church; They have now three Meeting Houses or 
places of Worship in the County towit, one at Maxwell, one at Rockfish, 
and one at Island Creek. The Number of their Comunicants are 85.— 

There are none in this County who Profess to be Roman Catholicks, 
Quakers, or Universialists.— 

18>, Destruction by fire and Storms; None have happened in this 
County so Material as to require any Notice in this place.— 

19th. Diseases, and Remedies, None other than what is common 
throughout the Country I leave this Article for Phisicians to Comment 
upon.— 

20'». Some People at times will amuse themselves at Cards, and some 
(but very few) will make Horse Races; and Danceing has been much 
practised by Young People; But these Amusements are now much 
Neglected where Religion Progresses.— 


21st. When this County was divided and Sampson County taken off 
in the year 1784. The white Poll Taxables then Remaining in Duplin— 


613. 
The Black Polls were then... 531. 
By the last Returns 1809. The 
white Polls were__............................ 766. 
The Blacks were then... 1098. 


Curiosities in Duplin &c. 


The long Moss like the Misseltoe®” grows out of the outer bark of trees; 
it is Common in all the lower Counties in the State, from the Sea till the 
Rise of the Surface of the Country, Which is about 70 Miles from the 
Sea. 

The Green coloured Rattan Vine™ is—common in the Swamps where 
the land is good from the Sea to about 70 Miles back, and the Bamboo 
Brier“* is common in Pocosons, Ponds and branches where the lands are 
Poor, to the same distance back from the Sea.—But no where up the 
Country, where it Rises and becomes Stoney. 


63 





® The long, gray Spanish or hanging moss. 

* A climbing vine whose tough stem is used for walking sticks, wicker work, chairs, seats of 
chairs, cords, etc. 

®% The bamboo brier, greenbrier, or buli brier is a thorny, climbing shrub of the eastern United 
States. It has a yellowish green stem and thick leaves. 
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To the Editors of the Star. 
Sirs. 


When your letter of the 30t®. March, last, came to hand, Several Per- 
sons were Requested to undertake the Busness therein Required, I at 
first declined it, but when none Elce cou’d be prevailed upon I Reluc- 
tantly undertook it, not thinking myself adequate to the task, but ex- 
pected the assistance of some abler pen. But those whom I I depended 
upon, declined it altogether. 

I have run through the Busness in the best manner I was able. My 
Composition and Stile in writeing will not bear Public Inspection.—I 
have however endeavoured to be Correct in Stateing facts. 


Being an Infant when this place was first Setled I became Early 
acquainted with the first Setlers, and many Occurrences which then 
happened; In Early life I became a land Surveyor in the County, in 
which Practice I continued till long since the Revolution. Dureing the 
War, I was almost Continually in Militia Service in the County, but 
never out of the State. At Commencement of the Revolution, I was put 
in possession of the Records of the County Court,® which office I yet 
hold. These Circumstances has enabled me in some Measure, to State 
some facts with more Precision perhaps, than any other in the County 
at this time cou’d do. 


Perhaps I have been more Minute in detailing some Occurrences than 
Necessary, and perhaps omitted some that ought to be noticed.—You 
may however extract from the whole, what you may deem Necessary 
for your purpose, and Correct the Stile in which it is written— I am. 
Gentlemen.—Your Most Obedt. Serv'. 


W™. Dickson 
Duplin 234. Nov‘. 1810 


[To be continued} 


® The North Carolina Historical Commission has the Duplin County Court Minutes, 1784-1791, 
1793-1798, 1801-1828, 1832-1838, 1840-1846, 1851-1852. 

® William Dickson was born about 1740 in Pennsylvania whence his father John had come from 
Ireland in 1738. In infancy he was taken by his father first to Maryland, and then before 1745, 
to Duplin County. Early in life he became a land surveyor and continued this work until after 
the Revolution. Though his military career in the Revolution was confined to militia service in 
his section of the State, he early attained leadership in the civil and political life of his county. He 
was a member of the House of Commons, 1769, 1770-1771; a delegate to the provincial Congresses 
of August, 1774, August, 1775, April, 1776, and November, 1776; and again a member of the House 
of Commons in 1795. He was made Clerk of the County Court at the beginning of the Revolution 
(in 1776 or 1777), and held the office continuously until 1820. The minutes of the County Court 
in the archives of the Historical Commission are in his handwriting through the January term, 1820. 
His last entry was made on January 20. On April 18, the court allowed ‘‘Wm. Dickson former 
clerk of the county court for Extra Services up to this time-_____-._$56.25.”’ Dickson was one of 
the founders of Grove Academy and clerk of St. Gabriel’s Parish, 1802-1805. J. O. Carr, The 
Dickson Letters, 6-8; Biographical History of North Carolina, V, 85-89; St. Gabriel’s Parish Register, 
1800-1816, and Duplin County Court Minutes, North Carolina Historical Commission MSS. 



































HISTORICAL NOTES 
Edited by D. L. Corsitr 


The notes in this issue include an article written for the North 
Carolina Journal in 1796 on the vices of Virginia and Maryland 
in North Carolina; a poem on John Jay who negotiated the treaty 
with England in 1795; a letter by Mrs. Martha Ellen Miller to 
her brother, John Jameson, in which she told about the Battle of 
Kinston, N. C.; advertisements of vocal or instrumental music, of 
night school for busy young men, and of a dancing school where 
the “various dances now prevailing in the polite European and 
American companies will be taught” by a French Master. 


VICES OF VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND BECOMING 
PREVALENT IN NORTH CAROLINA! 


For the NORTH CAROLINA JOURNAL 
OBSERVATIONS ON NORTH CAROLINA 


BEFORE, and sometime since the late revolution,* sundry acts and 
resolutions of our legislature, our political views, our commercial and 
agricultural pursuits, as well as our customs and manners were copied 
and imitated from Virginia and Maryland. At present there appears in 
our public councils a proper independence of opinion and sentiment to 
prevail, becoming the dignity of an important state in the Union. 

The habits of sporting, gambling, and other vices which produce idle- 
ness and dissipation, according to the example of Virginia and Maryland, 
have of late in a great measure given way to the more exalted pursuits 
of industry and economy.—Among the middle and lower classes of our 
citizens, the education of children in the humble branches of the know- 
ledge of reading and writing have been shamefully neglected. Ignorant 
and illiterate men are proper instruments in the hands of aristocratical 
and despotic governments, but by no means qualified for a republic. “A 
man declaiming for liberty,” says an elegant writer, “and suffers his 
children to grow up without education, acts most absurdly, and prepares 
them to be licentious, but not free.” It is evident that the liberty of a 
people may be cheated from them by a train of artful measures, against 
which it is extremely difficult for illiterate and ignorant men to make 
any tolerable defence. 

Heretofore there was no place within the limits of the state where our 
sons could acquire a classical and scientific education, and indeed many 

1The North Carolina Journal, May 2, 1796, p. 1, c. 1, 2. 


? Revolutionary War, 1776-1783. 
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influential characters did and does still oppose such education, as frivo- 
lous and unnecessary; by which means considerable sums of money were 
sent out of the state, in order to give more liberal education to young men 
at foreign colleges and universities; a mortifying consequence of such neg- 
lect was, that in preference to the natives, almost all our public offices 
and employments of honour, profit and trust were held and exercised 
by gentlemen*® of literature who migrated to this state. Happily at 
present, legislative as well as other public and private encouragement is 
given to learning* in its various branches, whereby the enlightened sons 
of North Carolina will soon be qualified to fill all the public offices in 
the government, and likewise to exercise with capacity and reputation 
all the public and learned professions, give an energy and an enlightened 
tone to the political, agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing inter- 
ests of the state, and in general to improve, preserve and perpetuate the 
liberty, prosperity and happiness of our rising republic, as well as to 
discover and oppose successfully every latent measure tending to tyranny 
and oppression. 

In 1782 the legislature passed an act, extraordinary indeed, for the 
universal confiscation of the property of the late malecontents, with one 
or two qualifications; the ostensible object of which was to create a 
fund for the discharge of our quota of the public and domestic debt— 
the purchasers of which property were to give security in judgment 
bonds, for the faithful payment of their respective sums by instalments 
in five years, part in specie and part in public securities with an inter- 
est of six per cent, per annum, to be paid into the treasury, then existing 
in six districts, having no controuling nor central point, except the gen- 
eral assembly. The next thing which affected that system was the emis- 
sion of bills of credit, and its handmaid; the tender, in the payment of 
all debts, &c. The next step was to destroy the immediate operation 
of judgment bonds, with a fallacious preamble that they were oppressive 


8 Joseph Hewes, John Penn, and William Hooper, the three signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence were not born in North Carolina. The first five governors and the first two attorney 
generals of North Carolina after Independence were not born in the State. These men were Richard 
Caswell, Abner Nash, Thomas Burke, Alexander Martin, Samuel Johnston, Waightstill Avery, and 
James Iredell, respectively. 

4 The University of North Carolina was authorized by the legislature in 1789 and opened its 
doors for the admission of students in 1795. 

5 In 1777 a law was passed entitled ‘“‘An Act, for consficating the property of all such persons as 
are inimical to the United States, and of such Persons as shall not, within a certain Time therein 
mentioned appear and submit to the State whether they shall be received as citizens thereof, and of 
such persons as shall so appear and shall not be admitted as citizens, and for other purposes therein 
mentioned.’’ Laws of North Carolina, 1777, chapter XVII, State Records of North Carolina, Vol. 
XXIV, p. 123. The next year another act was passed entitled: “An Act to carry into effect an act 
passed at New Bern in November, in the year one thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven, en- 
titled, an act for confiscating the property .... ; and for ~—, ag Laws of North Caro- 
lina, 1778, chapter V. State Records of North Carolina, Vol. p. 209. In 1780, a law was 
passed entitled ‘“‘An Act for suspending the operations of an act, .* pte. into effect an act, com- 
monly called the Confiscation Act.’’ Laws of North Carolina, 1780. State Records of North Carolina, 
Vol. XXIV, p. 352. In 1781 a law was passed the caption of which is as follows: “‘An additional Act 
to an Act, entitled, An Act for securing the quiet and inoffensive inhabitants of this State from being 
injured, for preventing such property as hath or may be confiscated from being wasted or destroyed, 
and for other purposes; for continuing an Act, entitled, an Act, for carrying into effect an Act 
commonly called the Confiscation Act; and for directing and regulating elections in particular in- 
stances; .. . .’’ Laws of North Carolina, 1781, chapter IV. State Records of North Carolina, Vol. 
XXIV, p. 376. In 1782 a law was passed entitled, ‘“‘An Act directing the sale of confiscated prop- 
erty.’’ This act contains the names of men whose property had been confiscated. Laws of North 
Carolina, 1782, chapter XI. State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIV, p. 424. 
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to poor creditors, &c. All this was evidently impertinent and unconsti- 
tutional interference with private contracts, which ought to be held in- 
violable, otherwise there is an end to public and private credit. Now let 
us pause for a moment to enquire after the revenue arising from the 
sale of confiscated property, and the discharge of our public and domestic 
debt—non est inventus!—Many of the acts of our legislature, as well as 
others respecting money, commerce, public and private contracts, will 
to future generations appear almost incredible, but after some time, peo- 
ple will be better informed and astonished that their ancestors could 
make such blunders in legislation. At present our prospects are more 
flattering, we have no such heterogeneous legislation, our multifarious 
treasury department® is brought to a single point under proper regulation 
and most faithful administration. There appears a good disposition 
toward the administration of equal and impartial justice, the obligation 
of private contracts are more duly respected, our public credit is increas- 
ing, our agricultural, commercial and manufacturing departments are 
obtaining a better tone and becoming a little more elastic. 

After all, my fellow-citizens, there remains some important things to 
be done. Give me leave to premise that it is one of our greatest mis- 
fortunes that we should at this enlightened period, keep up such invidious 
distinctions between what is called the eastern and western interests,’ 
in this state. I would apprehend that an enlightened policy would 
dictate, that combining the various productions of the different parts 
of the state together, they would form a support and ample supply co- 
extended with the wishes and gratification of any reasonable mind, sup- 
posing we were separate from and independent of all countries on earth. 
Such is the amazing variety of our soil, and consequently its productions 
with its great fertility in many places, together with those riches which 
can be taken and extracted from the bowels of the mountains, earth, 
and sea—I say from all these and a thousand collateral considerations, 
one would be induced to conclude, that we would tend to a rigid coali- 
tion, rather than approach in any degree, toward a dissolution. The 
lower country gentlemen need not be uneasy at the increasing popula- 
tion of the back country, for if they had power it will ever be their inter- 
est and best policy to cultivate the most undivided friendship with their 
low country friends—and vice versa. After those premises, I take the 
liberty to observe, that a convention ought to be had as soon as con- 
venient, in order to erase some parts, and alter and amend others of 
our constitution, so as to assimilate the principles of it to that of the 
general government. I think it of great importance that our judicial 
system should meet with some cautious and judicious touches of reforma- 


®From 1777 to 1779, the State was divided into a Northern and Southern district, each having 
a treasurer. From 1779 to 1782 there were six treasurers for the six districts as follows: Edenton, 
New Bern, Wi!mington, Halifax, Hillsboro, and Salisbury. In 1782 Morgan district was created. 
In 1784 the district system was abandoned and a treasurer for the State was elected. North Carolina 
Manual, 1913, p. 441. 

7 Sectionalism was an important issue in this State until the West gained enough power to force 
the call of a constitutional convention in 1835. 
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tion, which could not be so well done until we would examine the features 
of our revised constitution. Until a revision of the constitution takes 
place, every sitting of the ligislature must be attended with some embar- 
rassment. It is evident that the multiplication and changes of law have 
a great effect in weakening the force of government. 

It is to be presumed that the revenue arising from taxes, unappro- 
priated lands, &c. will bring a very large sum of money into the treasury. 
Permit me to suggest the propriety of ascertaining and providing for the 
discharge of our share of the domestic and other incidental debts. The 
condition of our public roads,* the state of our rivers and canals, are 
subjects of the highest interest and importance to this state and demand 
prompt pecuniary legislative aid. A few thousand dollars applied with 
economy, would open the river Dan, Yadkin and Catawba, for boats 
of eight, ten or twelve tons burden, up to the verge of the Appalachian 
mountain; and the navigation of the shorter rivers might be very con- 
siderably extended into the interior parts of the country. The measure 
taken by the last assembly, appointing commissioners to view and report 
on the state of the various rivers, is very flattering. Canals® in the 
lower part of the state, can be carried on to great advantage. The carry- 
ing these several projects into complete execution would apparently be 
attended with a great expence, but let it be considered how many thou- 
sands would be saved annually in the labour and expence of transport- 
ing our heavy unmanufactured produce to market, let it be observed 
that it would bring the market in a great measure to our doors; it 
would give an amazing spring to our agriculture, that greatest and surest 
source of wealth to any country. The swamps, that prodigious source 








SIn 1715 the General Assembly passed an act entitled ‘An Act concerning Roads & Ferries.” 
This act provided for the operation of ferries, construction of bridges, width of roads, and for the 
annual appointment of surveyors. State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIII, p. 46, 47. In 
1734 this act was amended by ‘An additional act to an act concerning Roads and Ferries.’’ This 
act required the keepers of ferries to give bond for the faithful performance of their duties; pro- 
vided a fine for surveyors if they did not serve after appointed; and for the width of roads, bridges 
and causeways. State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIII, p. 118-119. Many other acts were 
passed relative to navigation, building roads, keeping ferries, etc., but it was not until 1816 that 
very much pressure was brought to bear on the legislature for internal improvements. In that year, 
A. D. Murphey made a report to the legislature on Inland Navigation. Hoyt, W. H. The Papers 
of Archibald D. Murphey, Vol. 1, p. 33. Navigation companies were organized and chartered, and 
the State subscribed to their stock. A state engineer was employed to survey rivers and make 
recommendations. In 1818 the subject of Internal Improvements was again put before the legislature, 
and Murphey again presented a ‘‘Memoir on Internal Improvements contemplated by the legislature 
of North Carolina and on the Resources and Finances of That State.’ Hoyt, W. H. The Papers 
of Archibald D. Murphey, Vol. 1, p. 103. 

®In 1766, the General Assembly passed an act entitled, ‘An Act for joining the Navigation of 
Old Topsail Inlet to Neuse River, by cutting a Navigable Canal from the Head of Harlow’s Creek 
to Clubfoot’s Creek.’’ This canal was to be cut by money raised from subscriptions by public- 
spirited men, but the project did not materialize, for in 1783 another act was passed ‘‘for cutting 
a canal from Clubfoot’s Creek to Harlow's Creek to open a communication between Neuse River 
and the navigation of Old Topsail Inlet.’’ State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIV, p. 5338. 
In1784, an act was passed which granted authority to Enoch Ward, Spyers Singleton, Christopher Neal 
and Company, to cut a canal from Clubfoot’s Creek to Harlow’s Creek, and they were given seven 
years in which to complete the work. State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIV, p. 634. In 
1792 the legislature passed another act relative to the said canal, but no action was taken, and in 
1795 a proclamation was issued by Governor R. D. Spaight on legislative authority demanding the 
above mentioned men to show cause why the act of 1784 should not be repealed. North Carolina 
Gazette, July 4, 1795, p. 3, c. 2. In 1773 the General Assembly passed an act authorizing a canal 
to be cut on Trent River, thereby shortening the distance about twenty-five miles. State Records of 
North Carolina, Vol. XXIII, p. 914. In 1790 the General Assembly passed an act entitled “An 
Act for cutting a Navigable Canal from the Waters of Pasquotank River in this State, to the Waters 
of Elizabeth River in the State of Virginia.’’ State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXV, pp. 83-93. 
Many other acts were passed relative to roads, canals and rivers looking towards improvement in 
communication and navigation. 
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of riches in the lower parts of the state, would soon be made productive. 
—The natural riches of this state is perhaps not exceeded by any in 
the Union, and this will be demonstrated when they are brought into 
active operation. Manufactures ought to meet with every encourage- 
ment, seeing we abound in a vast number and variety of raw material. 
Timber of the best quality for shipbuilding, iron and hemp in abundance 
are to be found here, and hundreds of other productions which I have 
not time to mention, are and may be had for the establishing of manu- 
factures. Thousands of our young men and boys who have no taste 
for farming and planting, would find scope for their genious in various 
branches of manufacture and mechanism, and thereby become very 
useful to society. I think that in whatever country agriculture, manu- 
factures, industry, and economy are duly exercised, there riches, peace, 
morality and human happiness prevail. 
A CITIZEN. 

Iredell, April 6. 


JOHN JAY" 


POETS CORNER 
From the TELEGRAPHE. 


A SONG 
To be sung to any Tune, which may suit the singer. 


A SONG I here present to you, 
For which I [a]sk no pay: 

We’ve won the game; I’m told its true: 
Success to Justice J." 


The Indians now are civil grown, 
As many WISE ones say: 

The Western Posts are now your own: 
Huzza for Justice J! 


Perhaps in TWO, or ten, years hence; 
Or in SOME FUTURE day, 
You’ll man them for your own defence: 

Huzza for Justice J! 


10 North Carolina Gazette, July 11, 1795, p. 4, c. 1. 

11 In 1794, John Jay, Chief Justice of United States, went to England, and in 1795 succeeded in 
negotiating a treaty. The treaty consisted of twenty-eight articles, ten of which were to be perma- 
nent.. Peace and friendship were declared established between Great Britian and United States; the 
British posts were to be evacuated by June, 1796; free commercial and Indian intercourse on the 
American continent was mutually promised, leaving the Mississippi River entirely open to both 
countries. 
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The British being all gone home, 
You'll have no more to say, 

The Indian FRIENDS to trade will come, 
Huzza for Justice J! 


Then you may purchase all their fur, 
And trinkets for it pay; 

You may grow rich and dwell secure; 
Huzza for Justice J! 


The British King is now your friend, 
Your FAULTS are done away: 

On British FAITH you may depend; 
Huzza for Justice J! 


Then to oblige you British Friend 
You'll surer buy their—TEA!!! 

His MAJESTY on you depends; 
Huzza for Justice J! 


How happy you to have such Friends! 
*Twas an auspicious day 

On which of them, you gain’d your ends! 
Huzza for Justice J! 


Come fill a bowl—give us your toast, 
Then we to Jove will pray, 

For Strength to HOLD the Western Posts; 
Huzza for Justice J! 


BATTLE OF KINSTON 


The following letter written by Mrs. Martha Ellen Miller’? to 
her brother, John Jameson’ of Boston, Mass., was printed in a 
Boston paper" early in 1863. Doctor J. Franklin Jameson recently 
found the newspaper clipping among his father’s papers, and imme- 
diately sent it to the Review. As the Boston paper suggested, this 
letter gives an interior view of the Battle of Kinston, N. C. 


An Interior View of the Battle of Kinston. The following private 
letter is from a Massachusetts lady'® who has for several years resided 
in Kinston, N. C., where her husband is a practising physician.’® The 





12 An aunt of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson. Information supplied by Doctor Jameson. 

18 Father of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson. /dem. 

14 Presumably the Boston Journal. Idem. 

1% Martha Ellen Miller, sister of John Jameson, and aunt of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson. /dem. 


16 Dr. Lewis Miller. After the war Doctor Miller moved to Stockbridge, Mass., where he followed 
his profession. Jdem. 
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writer is well known in this vicinity, having formerly been a school 
teacher, and her brother is one of the sub-masters in the Boylston school: 


Kinston, N. C., Dec. 18, 1862. 


This is my dear mother’s birthday, and I have had a present of four 
precious letters from beloved members of our household—a priceless 
treasure! They came by Delia,!* (a true Vermont woman resident in 
Kinston) ,'* who has just reached home this afternoon, after a five weeks’ 
passage. She had far worse luck than I, for she was two weeks on the 
way to Newbern, and was delayed there the rest of the time on account 
of an expedition to Goldsboro’. And now I must tell you of the fearful 
struggle I have been through. 

I have seen a battle!*®—that is, as much of one as can be seen in a 
level country. I will relieve your anxious hearts by stating that I, my 
husband and servants are all well; have been spared by the “arrow that 
flieth at noon-day.” 

To begin at the very first, as you will wish to know all: On Friday 
noon, Dec. 12, Dr. (the husband of the writer) said that there was 
skirmishing at Trenton,?° and six or seven of our men (rebeis) killed. 
I thought but little of it, as Trenton seems to be a sort of trap into 
which first one side and then the other falls. 

I was very busy all day trying to put the finishing touch to my merino 
dress; Dr. was away, and I determined to have it ready to put on for 
him to see when he came. It was done about sunset. At 7 o’clock a 
gentleman (soldier) came to pay his bill to the Dr., saying he did not 
know where he might be in the morning. On being asked why, he said 
that the Yankees were within ten miles of town. I was perfectly sur- 
prised, and you may be sure awaited D.’s return without thinking much 
of showing my new dress. He had gone with several hands to kill some 
hogs, and as the hours went by—8, 9, 10—you may believe I got fright- 
ened. I feared he might have been captured. He got home at 11, and 
we talked the matter over till past one. 

By daylight next morning (Saturday) every ear was strained to hear 
the first gun. No sound came for several hours, and we had about con- 
cluded that the alarm was false, when—boom! boom! fell on the ear 
and hearts of hundreds of listeners. This was at 10 A. M. The firing 

17 Wife of Stephen Miller, a cousin. Jdem. 

18 These parenthesis were insereted by the editor of the Boston newspaer. /dem. 

19 “‘There were skirmishes on the Kinston road, December 11th and 12th; skirmishes at South- 
west Creek, December 13th and 14th; engagement at Kinston, December 14th; engagement at White 
Hall, December 16th; skirmish at Thompson’s Bridge and engagement at Goldsboro Bridge, December 
17th. The Federal casualties of these skirmishes and engagements are as follows: killed, officers, 4, 
enlisted men, 88; wounded, officers, 19, enlisted men, 468; captured or mising, officers, none, en- 
listed men, 12.’’ The War of the Rebellion, Series 1, Vol. XVIII, p. 60. For an account of this 
battle see The War of the Rebellion, Series 1, Vol. XVIII, pp. 53-106. 

“© Trenton is about twenty miles southeast of Kinston, is the county seat of Jones County. On 
July 24, Brig. Gen. John G. Foster sent out from New Bern four reconnoitering parties, one of which 
under the command of Col. H. C. Lee went through Trenton, taking prisoners and obtaining infor- 


mation. Colonel Lee reported that he obtained satisfactory information about the rebel force in that 
territory. The War of the Rebellion, Series I, Vol. IX, pp. 344-347. 
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was kept up, with occasional rests, till dark. The battle ground on that 
day was near “Woodington Meeting House’—some of you know the 
place. There was no great manifestation of alarm on that day among 
the citizens. Many left, but without anything like a panic. I did my 
week’s mending, as usual. 

Again on Sunday morning did we breathlessly await the roar of artil- 
lery. At 10 it came—nearer and still nearer. We sent all of the black 
children with Philip and Albert (white) into the country. Calvin and 
Jeanette (servants) took two trunks containing our most valuable cloth- 
ing to a place of safety, so that, if the town was burned, we might not 
be destitute. About 12 an orderly came riding up and told Doctor (her 
husband) to send his women and children to a place of safety as the 
place would be destroyed. Doctor told him we wished to stay and pro- 
tect our things. “Well,” he said to Doctor, “you stay.” I told him I 
was not afraid and expected to stay by husband and home. “Very well,” 
said he “if you feel brave enough, go ahead!” 

After that the cannonading got perfectly furious; shells flew thick and 
fast all about; the smell of powder and the shouts of the men were 
terrible. About two, the same orderly came up and gave us a peremptory 
order to leave. I told Doctor (he was perfectly willing to go) that I 
could not leave my home. I wept for the first time when he ordered 
the ponies. Before they came we knelt down together and I offered up 
a prayer for protection. My poor husband was so agitated that he could 
not speak, but wept like a child. After a little persuasion the horses 
were ordered back again but to be left with their harness on. 

The house was shaken to the foundation by the artillery, and the 
musketry rattled like corn in a “popper.” The Yankees stood in the 
low ground between the bridge and Mrs. Hill’s; the rebels occupied the 
ridge and opposite side of the bridge, where they had a battery. 

I do not know of any lady left in the town at this time except myself 
and Mrs. B__.___. , a very old woman. About 3% the shout went up 
that our (rebel) forces were retreating, and soon they came pouring 
through the town. They set fire to the bridge*! after crossing, and ex- 
pected to make another stand on Mr. Washington’s hill; but the Federals 
put out the fire in a few moments, and were too close upon their heels 
to permit them to offer any more fight, so that the only part I should 
have been frightened (thoroughly frightened) at, a hand-to-hand fight 
in the streets, was avoided. 

The Federals came pouring in on every side, amounting to many 
thousands. There was a force** of about 25,000, but whether all came 


21‘‘About four rounds had been discharged when I observed the rebels were firing the bridge. 
. . . Lieutenant Birchmeyer, commanding left section, and First Sergeant Van Heusen, com- 
manding center section, brought forward their cannoneers with watering buckets, . . . extinguished 
the fire upon the bridge.’ Report of Capt. Edwin S. Jenney, The War of the Rebillion, Series I, 
Vol. XVIII, pp. 66-67. 

22 Major Gen. J. H. Foster after stating that he borrowed certain troops said, ‘“‘in all about 
10,000 infantry; six batteries Third New York Artillery, 30 guns, Belger’s battery First Rhode Island 
Artillery, 6 guns; section of Twenty-fourth New York Independent Battery, 2 guns; section of 
Twenty-third New York Independent Battery, 2 guns; total 40 guns; the Third New-York Cavalry, 
about 640 men.”’ The War of the Rebellion, Series 1, Vol. XVIII, p. 54. 
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into town or not, I can’t say. As soon as the firing ceased we started 
Ferney, a servant, off with the ponies for the children. In a few minutes 
he came running back out of breath, saying that the Federals had taken 
the ponies away from him just at the crossing by the depot. Doctor 
took his hat and started to go, but Ferney protested against it, fearing 
they might capture him, and pleaded for me to go instead. I started off 
at a “double quick,” found them standing at one side of the road, and 
plenty of men on the other side. I jumped in, (had Jake, a servant, with 
me), took the reins and went sailing toward home. When just by Mr. 
Herring’s store I was halted by two officers, and an Irishman caught hold 
of the bridle. They said they wanted those horses. I said: “You can’t 
have them—they’re mind, and I am going home with them.” They 
ordered me to get out. I told them I would not be left in the street, 
those horses had to take me home. One took out his pistol, as if to 
bring me to terms, but I insisted on being taken home. The Irishman, 
the scoundrel, when I insisted on driving myself, telling him that I knew 
where my home was better than he did, jerked the reins so that he 
sprained my hand. However, I got home with them, and when I told 
my driver that I was a Northern woman, he said every one said that 
when they could make anything out of it. He was of the 44th Massa- 
chusetts, and I immediately started out to find Col. Lee.** When near 
the Court House we (Doctor and I) saw Lieut. Gregg, of a New York 
cavalry regiment, whom we both knew. He treated us very handsomely, 
and agreed to get back the ponies without any more trouble on our part. 
He soon came back with them, and sat a while. He was very gentle- 
manly. He left a “protection” for us. By this time it was nearly night 
and Doctor went out to get a guard. In the meantime, an Irishman 
came in without knocking and said he wanted a frying pan. I told him 
he would much more likely to get it if he had knocked and said “please,” 
and sent him away empty. Three officers came in to wash their faces, 
and I gave them supper, for which they seemed grateful. 

After a while Maj. Morrissey of the 3d Massachusetts (with whom 
she became acquainted on board the Merrimack** on the passage from 
Boston to Newbern) with some brother officer called. He said we ought 
to have a guard right off and he would wait till one came. Some soldiers 
tried to get a large quantity of meat from me, but he prevented it. I 
gave them about twenty pounds. At last, about 9 P. M., we got two 
guards, but Calvin and Adams (servants) had to help them, for the 
soldiers were carrying on the most wholesale robbery I ever heard of. 
At Delia’s (the Vermonter’s), in spite of all we could do, they took every 
article of bed clothing, knives and forks, sugar, honey, preserves, table 
cloths—in fact, everything. I heard the spoons rattling in one man’s 
pocket and made him give them up and brought them home with me. I 


23 Col. Horace C. Lee of Twenty-second Massachusetts Infantry. Mrs. Miller was probably con- 
fused as to troops under his command. 
*4 The Merrimac was a United States transport ship. 
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felt more like crying then than I had for the day. The shells and balls 
were ruth warfare, but this plundering a Northern lady’s house was more 
than I could endure. 

Mr. C....... (a tailor, a Southerner, but who refused to furnish 
materials or assist in making a secession flag when the rebellion broke out) 
staid with us till 3 o’clock; was then told by an orderly that the town 
was on fire, and he must leave. He did so, and what was the result? 
Everything was taken! At my suggestion (prompted, it is supposed, 
by the advice of friends here who thought tobacco better than Confed- 
erate script) Doctor had bought $600 worth of tobacco, a splendid article, 
and stored it there. We saved two plugs. And that fine piece of cloth 
I had for Doctor’s clothes is gone, together with those very thick panta- 
loons of his, which were there to be repaired. Doctor would have sent 
for the things, but he knew Mr. C.’s sentiments and thought them per- 
fectly safe. Isn’t it too, too bad? Mr. C. is a ruined man. None of 
the family have a change of clothes left. I gave him a shirt, collar and 
pair of stockings. I pity him, but ke ought to have stuck by. I even 
had water and buckets ready to put out fire, and felt a determination 
not to lose anything that my exertion would save. The result was that 
from our own premises we lost only one chicken. No one else escaped 
as lightly. Mrs. Dunn’s bed clothes were taken to such an extent that 
I have had to lend that sick and feeble creature enough to keep her from 
freezing. She fared (thanks to Aunt Cuyles, a servant), pretty well, 
with the exception of bedding. Doctor had a guard put there, but it 
didn’t do much good. She went out into the country during the fight, 
by her husband’s orders; she was perfectly cool, and laments not seeing 
the Yankees come into town. She is a brave little woman. 

Such a night, my dear parents, I pray God I may never see again. 

The next morning (Monday the 22d) the troops passed over the river 
bridge again, burned it after them and went somewhere—no one here 
could imagine where. At night firing was heard in the direction of 
Whitehall*® and also on the next day, (Tuesday 23d). Not one Federal 
soldier was left in Kinston. I feared the Confederates might come back 
and we have another battle, but they have not as yet, and I think will not. 

On Monday morning Col. Lee (of the 44th, a fellow passenger with the 
writer on board the Merrimack) called—could not find me the night 
before—also Mr. Winn of Woburn. Edmund Johnson of Nahant told 
Dr. that he used to go to the Lynn High school with me. I did not get 
even a sight of Gen. Foster,?® but of course Calvin did. (Calvin is always 
on hand with eyes and ears open). The Gen. turned to him and said, 
“Are you a rebel?” Calvin said, “No, sir; I belong to Dr. Miller.” “Oh,” 
said he, “I know him.” It pleased Calvin mightly to have the Gen. say 
he knew his master. 

*5 The battle at White Hall took place December 16. The War of the Rebellian, Series I, Vol. 


XVIII, p. 67-73. 
*6 Major Gen. John G. Foster, commanding the Department. 
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There was a fire in town the night after the battle. Coleman’s drug 
store and several buildings in that vicinity were destroyed. 

Oh, my dear friends, you know not the horrors and ravages of war. 
I hope you never may. The town is ruined, the people crushed. Rebellion 
seems to be expensive. 

Wasn’t it well we were not in Georgia. I got a letter from Savannah 
while the battle was raging; send it with this.*" 

* * * * * 


We get no letters or papers now from any source. We are cut off from 
the world. Yours were as balm to my wounded heart. I prize them 
more than silver or gold. 


* * * * * 
We are getting along famously now. Good bye; God bless you all. 
M. E. M. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION GIVEN* 


PERSONS willing to be instructed in vocal or instrumental music, may 
hear of a person capable of giving lessons in that art, and teach it in 
the most perfect manner. Apply to the Printer. 


EVENING SCHOOL OPENED FOR BUSY YOUNG MEN* 
EVENING SCHOOL 


Is opened by the subscriber, for instructing those young men, in writing 
and arithmetic, whose business will not admit of their attending in the day. 


October. A. H. ADAMS. 


DANCING SCHOOL TO BE OPENED* 


A DANCING school will be oppened, on Tuesday the 24th inst. at the 
Palace, by a French Master, where the various dances now prevailing 
in the polite European and American companies will be taught. 

The school will be kept every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 
4 o'clock, P. M. 

An evening school will be kept on the same days for those gentlemen 
who may deem it inconvenient to attend in the day-time. 

The terms are six dollars per quarter, payable at the end of the quar- 
ter—unless any gentleman may chuse to pay it before. 

Such persons as desire to be taught privately, will be waited upon. 

He may be spoken with at Mrs. Gill’s. 

May 21. 


27 The asterisks indicate omissions made by the —~ ey editor or by John Jameson, which 
doubtless were about family matters. Information supplied by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson. 

2% North Carolina Gazette, May 23, 1795, p. 4, c. 3. 

28 North Carolina Gazette, October 24, 1795, p. 3, c. 3. 

30 North Carolina Gazette, June 4, 1791, p. 3, c. 2. 





7—H. R. 
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THE FREEDMEN’s SAvinG BANK: A CHAPTER IN THE Economic History OF THE 
Necro Race. By Walter L. Fleming. (Chapel Hill. The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1927. Pp. 170. $2.00). 

Professor Fleming, in his numerous works, has treated the Re- 
construction period of southern history more thoroughly than any 
other historian. In such distinguished books as Civil War and 
Reconstruction in Alabama, Documentary History of Reconstruc- 
tion, and the popular synthesis, Te Sequel to Appomattox, he has 
combined patient researches in all types of material which throw 
light on his subject with clarity of style and discriminating con- 
servatism in judgments. But what makes his work superior to 
that of his competitors is the fact that he treats other than financial 
and political phases. When we consider the extraordinary finan- 
cial and political complications of this period, we can understand 
why many patient investigators, from sheer weariness if for no 
other reason, have not often ventured into other phases. But were 
not the agricultural, political, social, and cultural changes of equal 
importance in determining the make-up of the present South? 
Professor Fleming feels so, and has given them recognition in 
his writings. 

In his latest venture in the field of Reconstruction history, this 
little history of one of the lesser projects of the period, a savings 
bank for freedmen, our author is true to the principles of his more 
ambitious works. His researches have been most careful, his judg- 
ments are measured, and his style is clear. Moreover, he gives 
more than the technical history of a bank. He shows how it grew 
out of the social and economic deficiences of the newly manumitted 
negroes. The race, because it was free, capable of working, and 
enjoying the bounty of the nation, was receiving money; but it 
was also manifesting its notorious predilection to spend freely and, 
therefore, needed some institution to tempt it into saving. Taking 
advantage of this opportunity to do the race constructive good, 
certain United States officers in charge of freedmen’s affairs, or- 
ganized the Freemen’s Saving Bank. So successful was the under- 
taking that this institution had by 1872 thirty-four branches, mostly 
scattered over the South. By clever propaganda, that is, the use 


of platitudes of a type especially appealing to the negroes, many 
[ 458 ] 
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were induced to invest their savings and a beginning was made 
in the training of the negro business man, a type which has aroused 
the hope of the more benevolent among the sons of the New South. 

But the Freedmen’s Bank went the way of many of the insti- 
tutions of its day which were motivated by philanthropic purposes. 
Its clerical and abolitionist directors proved to be incompetent and 
corrupt. ‘The negroes,” said a Southern white congressman, “were 
sympathized with by their friends until they have been literally 
robbed.” The incompetent negro officials made faulty loans under 
pressure and were victims of the determination of the rising leaders 
of the New South that they should not become business men in 
fact. Too large a share of the resources of the bank fell into the 
hands of the notorious District of Columbia “ring,” and under 
pressure of Congress the institution was forced to close its doors 
in 1874. Then followed the difficult task of winding up its affairs 
and paying the depositors. By December 1, 1909, $1,731,850.01 
had been paid claimants, but on that date $1,208,071.21 was still 
due. As late as 1910 there was agitation in Congress in favor of 
the national government assuming the obligation of paying this 
deficiency. But even had that been done, the evil resulting from 
the bank’s failure would not be undone; for unfortunate experience 
had gone a long way toward teaching a race which has needed to 
save that such attempts were folly. 


FrANcis B. SIMKINS. 
STtaTE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, FARMVILLE, VA. 





GEORGIA AND THE UNION IN 1850. By Richard Harrison Shryock. (Durham: Duke 

University Press. 1926. Pp. viii, 406. $4.50.) 

In this volume, an elaboration of a University of Pennsylvania 
doctoral dissertation, Professor Shryock portrays the part that the 
state of Georgia played in the Southern movement of 1850. This 
movement was aroused by the growth of anti-slavery sentiment in 
the North, in particular by the vigorously asserted demand for the 
exclusion of slavery from the Mexican cession of 1848. Southerners 
viewed this with alarm. If not objectionable in itself to all, it 
would be to most, if enacted into law by Congress, “‘an earnest of 
what was to follow” (p. 156), 7. e. the abolition of slavery and the 
destruction of the South that had been constructed upon the insti- 
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tution of slave labor. The defensive movement of the South against 
this threat reached the point where the continued existence of the 
Union was seriously endangered. Georgia, the “Keystone State” 
of the South, occupying a strategic position both geographically 
and morally, played an important part in determining the course 
and particularly the outcome of this movement. More conserva- 
tive than her radical neighbor, South Carolina, and the only 
slightly less radical Mississippi, she was nevertheless united in 
opposition to the Wilmot Proviso and “would doubtless have 
seceded in 1850 if the Proviso . .. had passed at that time” 
(p. 7). Her conservatism, in other words, consisted in her rela- 
tively greater desire to seek and support a compromise, and her 
belief that a satisfactory compromise, one that would protect her 
institutions, could be secured. When the Clay compromise of 1850 
passed Congress Georgia gave it her endorsement. Despite the 
urging of secessionists that she “lead off,’ her convention adopted 
the well known “Georgia Platform.” In this document Georgia ex- 
pressed her acceptance of the compromise as a final settlement of 
the slavery controversy, but she also gave warning to the North 
that she would regard certain further, specified encroachments 
upon slavery as sufficient cause for resistance even to the length 
of secession. Professor Shryock is inclined to conclude that the 
victory of the Unionists in Georgia, in its influence upon other 
Southern states, “was a prime factor in the preservation of the 
Union in 1850” (p. 340). He is careful to point out, however, 
that the difference between the position of the defeated secession- 
ists of that year “and that of the Georgia Platform was only that 
the first meant secession at once; the second, secession upon the 
next serious provocation” (p. 336). Upon this platform many, 
not only in Georgia, but throughout the South took their stand. 
Many hoped that it would prevent what from their point of view 
would be the necessity of secession; many in South Carolina, the 
reviewer has concluded, hoped that it would not prevent ultimate 
secession. 


The latter half of this book contains a detailed narrative of this 
political movement within Georgia. The author, moveover, seeks 
to explain as well as to narrate. Particularly does he attempt this 
in the first three chapters which discuss illuminatingly the situation 
in Georgia as regards railroads, manufacturing, commerce, agri- 
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culture, the economics of slavery, rivalry with and hostility to 
South Carolina, social groups with special reference to their views 
on slavery and the negro, and the political background of the period 
prior to 1844. He stresses Georgia’s conservatism and explains it 
as the result of three factors: first, “a most unsisterly animosity” 
between Georgia and South Carolina that was largely the result of 
economic rivalry; second, the influence of the inhabitants of the 
hill country of upper Georgia who were “indifferent to the interests 
of slavery” and “in addition devotedly attached to the Union”; and 
third, “and doubtless most important,” the fact that “the secession 
appeal reached Georgia at a time when she was enjoying the peake 
of her new prosperity” and “prosperity did incline the state to 
compromise” (pp. 6-7). After a careful reading of the book one 
must agree with these conclusions. As General James Hamilton 
wrote in 1850; “thirteen cents a pound for cotton was a powerful 
contributor to make civil war and revolution exceedingly distasteful 
to her people” (p. 52). 

Professor Shryock has made a careful and critical use of vol- 
uminous records in manuscript and in print; he has organized his 
material well; he has written clearly and dispassionately; he has 
adequately correlated his study of events in Georgia with the larger 
Southern movement in which Georgia played so vital a part. His 
book is a noteworthy contribution to southern and to national his- 
tory. It should be read not only by those who wish to learn of the 
abortive secession movement of 1850 but by all who seek seriously 
an understanding of the reasons for secession in 1860-1861. 


Puitiep M. HAMeEr. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 





ANDREW JOHNSON: PLEBEIAN AND Patriot. By Robert W. Winston. (New York: 

Henry Holt and Company, 1928. Pp. xvi, 549. $5.00.) 

Human motives and character ever defy precise analysis. In 
the main Judge Winston in his life of Andrew Johnson has refrained 
from pursuing any one theory to its logical and, therefore, absurd 
conclusion. True, he makes much of the fact that Johnson’s par- 
ents were “poor but honest,” that his childhood was spent in pen- 
ury and hard work, that he never had the advantages of any formal 
schooling, that early associates were almost wholly with persons 
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situated like himself, and that these facts may have developed in 
him an “under-dog” complex. ‘This complex, call it ‘under-dog’ or 
what one likes, appears again and again in Johnson’s life,” (p. xv). 
With a start like this, imagine what Mr. Harvey O’Higgins and 
Dr. Walter Reed, had they seen fit to include Andrew Johnson in 
their American Mind in Action, would have done with him! All 
his comings in and goings out, his standings up and sittings down, 
what he said and left unsaid, his sins of omission and commission, 
would have been explained in terms of this complex. Except, of 
course, some place must have been found for his libido! Maybe 
his occasional weakness for rum was merely a transference or 
sublimation of a real weakness for women. 

Fortunately for the historical value of his biography, Judge 
Winston after employing the word “complex” two or three times 
in his introduction, omits any further reference to it. For full well 
must he know after a long life spent in much reading of history 
and observation of his contemporaries, that more often than not 
the most insufferable snobs are men or women whose antecedents 
and early environment were not unlike those of Andrew Johnson; 
that Shakespeare was a better student of human character than 
Mr. O’Higgin and Doctor Reed, when long ago he wrote: 


“But ’tis a common proof 
That lowliness is young Ambition’s ladder, 
Where to the climber-upward turns his face; 
But when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend.” 


In Judge Winston’s opinion, Andrew Johnson was an exception 
to the Shakespearian rule. No doubt he was. And yet one may 
well wonder what Johnson’s attitude would have been toward the 
southern aristocracy on the one hand and the “mud-sills” of society 
on the other, had he remained permanently in South Carolina 
whence he fled from his Raleigh master when he was sixteen years 
of age. Or suppose when he was eighteen and moved to Greenville 
in East Tennessee—a region where, so to speak, all the sills were 
mud-sills, instead of stopping there permanently he had eventually 
turned his steps southward into the large plantation regions of 
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Alabama. Given the fact—and I think it is a fact—that he was 
abnormally ambitious of political perferment and that he had the 
inherent capacity to realize that ambition wherever he might have 
been, I believe that in South Carolina or Alabama he would have 
become, in his way, of course, a Rhett or a Yancey—his bitter 
opponents before the war. Or what is equally possible, had he 
turned northward from Greenville into Ohio or Michigan, I can 
see him becoming a Ben Wade or Zach Chandler—his bitter oppo- 
nents after the war. In either case, he would not have been 
troubled with an “under-dog” complex nor would he have been 
much concerned with the “mud-sills” of society. For had he be- 
come a Rhett or a Yancey he would have been subservient to the 
interests of an arrogant if somewhat senile cotton capitalism, while 
had he become a Wade or a Chandler he would have been equally 
subservient to the interests of a buoyant if somewhat juvenile 
industrial capitalism. 

Lest the speculating in the foregoing be regarded as idle and of 
the merest moonshine, let us examine briefly some phases of Andrew 
Johnson’s career as President of the United States. To what 
interests did he look for support in his reconstruction policy, in 
his foreign policy and in the financial policy which he permitted 
his banker Secretary of Treasury, McCullough, to pursue unham- 
pered in 1865 and 1866? First, the reconstruction policy. Had 
it been successful, would it not have made the old Whig leaders 
of the South with unionist leaning his firm friends forever? Did 
it not appeal to the eastern commercial interests who desired a 
quick re-adustment so that relations might be promptly resumed 
with their erstwhile customers? If not, how explain the cordial 
support given it by such metropolitan dailies as The Times, The 
World, The Herald, and The Sun? It is true that the two former 
were sowewhat influenced by the exigencies of politics, but the 
same cannot be said of the two latter. What of the foreign policy? 
The purchase of Alaska, the stern insistence upon French evacua- 
tion of Mexico, Seward’s scheme to obtain St. Thomas and the 
strategic position commanding the Antilles, the unsympathetic 
attitude toward Fenianism, the Johnson-Clarendon treaty—whose 
interests were primarily subserved in all these? Was it not those of 
the eastern commercial and financial classes? Mr. McCullough’s 
financial policy may be stated in three words, tax-reduction, re- 
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trenchment, deflation—a policy not unlike that which in these 
later days has worked the miracle of transubstantiating a Mellon 
into the very body and blood of a god, at least in the eyes of 
vested interests in general and bankers in particular. Did these 
policies redound to the benefit of the mud-sills, the under-dogs? 
Call into being the embattled Greenback and Populist and Free 
Silver farmers of the ’70’s and ’90’s and ask them. 

No, the truth is that Andrew Johnson in 1865-6 cherised the 
dream of a great Conservative, Constitutional Union Party which 
would appeal to vested interests everywhere. Even in 1867-8 he 
did not entirely lose hopes of its fulfillment. And well might it 
have been fulfilled had the dream not been rudely shattered by the 
loud barking of the dogs of passion, hate and sectional prejudice— 
dogs, which as Nemesis would have it, Andrew Johnson had done 
his full share to unleash. 

A distinguished historian has called this book an “adequate 
biography.” (William E. Dodd in the New Republic, July 11, 
1928.) Adequate perhaps, but hardly definitive. It is a valuable 
book and I find myself in rather full accord with most of Judge 
Winston’s conclusions. If he is comtemplating a second revised 
edition, I shall be glad to assist him in correcting a number of 
minor but unfortunate errors which space does not permit of 
enumeration here. 


BENJ. B. KENDRICK. 
NortH Carotina COLLEGE FoR WOMEN. 





A History oF NortH CAROLINA IN THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES, VOLUMES I AND 
II, BetHet To SHarpsBurG. By Daniel Harvey Hill. (Raleigh: Edwards & 
Broughton Company. 1926. Pp. xvi, 436, 457. $7.50.) 

The history of the American Peloponesian war remains the one 
tragic subject in American history. First and last, thousands of 
men have endeavored to explain it or to present the story of per- 
sonal or state contributions to the whole. The literature of the 
subject is “appalling,” as Henry Adams is said to have remarked 
when he contemplated the great accumulations of historical docu- 
ments in Washington. But there was no other way. The narrow 
escape of the greatest of all nations, now but beginning its course 
as a part of the world procession, from disruption is now and must 
ever remain a subject of transcendent interest. In addition to 
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this historic interest of all informed men, there is the semi-religious 
interest of many whose fathers or families won everlasting fame or 
lost their all in the fight. President Hill was one of those who felt 
the latter interest, a high-minded man and scholar who never in 
his life escaped the poignant grief and sorrow that the South had 
lost. Nor would his friends have had him, the son of so great a 
general as D. H. Hill, feel or think otherwise. Well does the 
reviewer recall the bitter comment of Doctor Hill on the appear- 
ance of Gen. E. P. Alexander’s well-known Military Memoir: It 
should never have been written. 

Yet the mellowing effects of the years and the strange tonic of 
the great war enabled the author to work out during the last years 
of his useful life these exceedingly valuable and poised volumes; 
and the loyalty and fellow feeling of the late R. H. Ricks, of 
Rocky Mount, and the devoted J. Bryan Grimes, of Raleigh, eased 
the way of this work by their liberal financial and moral support. 
After a careful reading of these balanced chapters any historian 
will say heartily: “well done.” To be sure, the work is only half 
what it was designed to be. After an able and just statement of 
the problem of secession in North Carolina by Prof. J. G. de 
Roulhac Hamilton, the work begins with an account of the battle 
of Bethel and closes with the story of the great drawn conflict at 
Antietam, Sharpsburg, as Doctor Hill prefers to call it. That is 
hardly half the story, but it is the half, as I read the pages, which 
the son of General Hill would have preferred to write. 

The chapters which treat of the early brushes of the ill-prepared 
soldiers of the two sections at Bethel, at Alexandria and Manassas; 
the toilsome preparations of the winter of 1861 and 1862, the 
breath-taking conflict around Richmond in 1862, the hot and 
bloody conflict at second Manassas and the rapid rise in the heat 
and dust of the summer of 1862 of the great figures of Lee, Jack- 
son, the Hills and Longstreet, are all fair, well-written and as 
complete as one might wish. The sources of information have 
been studied painstakingly and the controversial writings have 
been drawn upon, although without so much as a word about the 
rivalries and animosities which motivated so many of them. For 
Hill it was unseemly that any southerner should ever call in ques- 
tion another southerner who played a great role in that drama. 
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And, since there is so much that can never be known, he may be 
right; right or wise? 

Of the more ragged edges of the story, the occupation of eastern 
North Carolina, the governorship of poor Edward Stanly and the 
marvelous blockade running through Wilmington these volumes 
say more and say it better than any other authorities I know. Here 
too, as in the military rivalries on the great stage of Virginia, the 
author observes his strict personal neutrality. He does not con- 
demn Stanly, a North Carolinian brought back from California 
to set up a Union government in New Bern. Nor does he intimate 
that Governor Vance came into any conflict with Jefferson Davis 
or Robert E. Lee about the lively trade along the coast of the 
state. Perhaps these subjects were left to be treated more fully 
in the volumes that were to follow. Edward Stanly, at loggerheads 
with pretty nearly all the North Carolinians with whom he had 
thought to make friends, quarrelling with his military superior and 
wrangling with the burly Stanton in Washington, rather piques the 
historian who would like to know more of him. 

Of two great moments in Confederate history the reviewer would 
like to say a word and state a query. When Lee succeeded Joseph 
E. Johnston in June, 1862, McClellan’s vast army lay within a few 
miles of Richmond. Mrs. Davis had abandoned Richmond, and 
Davis lived in hourly dread of a great Union victory. Lee gathered 
around Richmond about eighty-six thousand men. McCellan had 
one hundred and five thousand. There must be one heroic drive 
from the Confederate side. Lee planned it. He called Stonewall 
Jackson from the valley of Virginia to counsel with himself, the 
Hills and Longstreet. Jackson was asked what day he could have 
all his men ready to start a move from Ashland along a high, dry 
ridge toward White House, Lee’s home and McClellan’s base, on 
the lower Pamunkey. If Jackson performed that task promptly, 
McClellan would be cut off from his supplies and the two Hills, 
Longstreet and Hugar would so entangle the Union army in the 
vast and almost impenetrable White Oak swamp and along the 
winding and treacherous Chickahominy river that every regiment 
would be compelled to surrender: perhaps a complete and final 
Confederate victory. 

Jackson, the swift, set himself June 25 at nine o’clock a. m. Lee 
thought it would be better to allow another day. Jackson accepted 
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the additional day when time was perilous indeed. Then Jackson 
did not appear in the morning of the 26th. He came in so late on 
that day that A. P. Hill felt compelled to begin the great fight, lest 
McClellan take the initiative and ruin the scheme. Jackson failed. 
Hill does not state the case or explain it. Again when, on the 29th 
of June, Lee still had the chance to accomplish his purpose, the 
Union army retreating to its new base on the James River, Jackson 
remained idle pretty nearly the whole day. A second failure of 
one of the greatest of generals. Every military critic of the war 
has studied this problem and wondered at the two lapses, lapses 
which, as nearly all think, defeated Lee’s plan. Of course this is 
military history and criticism and a history of North Carolina’s 
participation in that conflict might omit this. But North Caro- 
linians, including Gen. D. H. Hill, were fatally involved. If noth- 
ing new can be added, it might be well, as it would be interesting, 
to have the matter stated so that all might know the facts. That 
is what Alexander worried about. 

And when Lee in the early days of September, 1862, moved into 
Maryland. the Union army beaten, dispirited, disorganized and 
scattered along both sides of the Potomac from Rockville, Mary- 
land, to Alexandria, there was another great moment. Lee crossed 
the Potomac east of Harpers Ferry in order to frighten Lincoln 
into thinking that the Confederate would attack the capital. He 
held a counsel of war at Frederick, Maryland, on September 9. 
The most careful and specific orders were issued that day or the 
next to his generals. It was order 191. The plan was to cross 
the South Mountain west of Frederick, deploy to Boonsboro, to 
Hagerstown on the right and to Harpers Ferry on the left, the 
three divisions of the Conferedate army separated from each other 
by distances of from ten to twenty-five miles. It was as bold a 
move as that by which Lee had won the battle of second Manassas; 
and it must, under the known circumstances, have given Lee 
another victory and almost certainly the fall of Washington. 

Here again something happened. The copy of Lee’s secret order 
intended for Gen. D. H. Hill was found a day or two later on the 
ground where Hill’s men had camped. A fatal thing. Rhodes and 
others have said that Hill wrapped his cigars in the copy of order 
191. The man who found the tell-tale document hurried to Mc- 
Clellan. It told McClellan everything he needed to know. Doctor 
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Hill shows that McClellan already had information to the same 
effect. But the news, as all the records show, was so confusing, 
a part of Lee’s game, that only the “lost dispatch” made McClellan 
certain. Lee’s plan of campaign had suddenly to be changed; and 
the battle of Antietam was fought and lost under terrible handicaps 
on September 17, lost in so far as Maryland and the fall of Wash- 
ington were concerned. A critical moment indeed in the heroic 
struggle, thousands of North Carolinians engaged. 

Here again a history of North Carolina’s participation in the 
war may simply state the facts, even the fact of the loss of order 
191. And Doctor Hill does state the facts; and, in addition, he 
shows that General Hill had a copy of his orders, in Jackson’s 
handwriting, in his possession at the time of his death. This is 
taken to show that Hill could not have lost the order. Perhaps so. 
Gen. Frederic Maurice, in his recent critical history of that cam- 
paign, accepts Rhodes’ view that somehow or other Hill lost the 
dispatch. I have been unable to take another view. Of course 
it was not an intentional act. It was like so many other things 
in that war: a tragic indiscretion, a little thing that lost the South 
a great victory. 

These two notes have been struck in this review not to disparage 
a good book, for these volumes are most valuable and apt to be 
used with profit for years to come; but to raise the question of his- 
tory and the historical method. Does the reader wish merely the 
facts? Must he also have the reasons for them? 


WILLIAM E. Dopp. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests for 
early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of the 
State Literary and Historical Association, The North Carolina 
Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These publications 
are out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates is requested to send 
them to A. R. Newsome, Secretary of The North Carolina Histori- 
cal Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The supply thus accumulated will 
be used to serve the cause of North Carolina history by filling gaps 
in the collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of The North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents per 
number. 


Mr. F. M. Clonts, who spent last year in graduate study at Yale 
University, has returned to Wake Forest College as assistant 
professor of history. 


Miss Isabel Ferguson, of Waynesville and an M.A. graduate of 
Chicago University, is a new member of the history faculty of 
North Carolina College for Women, supplying for Miss Bernice 
Draper who is on leave for a year pursuing graduate work at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Archibald Henderson is the author of articles in the Sunday 
editions of the Raleigh News and Observer and other state papers, 
as follows: James Boyd, May 27; John Bailey, Teacher of Law, 
June 17; Col. William Henderson, July 8; and Hardy Bryan 
Croom, Botanist, July 15. 


Professors C. C. Pearson and Cary Johnson, Jr., of Wake Forest 
College, taught in both terms of the summer school at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, where Mr. Johnson has accepted a regular position 
as assistant professor of history. 
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The accessions to the manuscript collections of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission for the months of June and July include 
photographic copies of thirty maps relating to seventeenth and 
eighteenth century North Carolina from the large collection secured 
recently by Prof. Louis C. Karpinski, of the University of Michi- 
gan, from the archives of France and Spain; a volume of records 
of court martials in Northampton County, 1824-50; 170 pages of 
transcripts and forty-one photostats of records relating to eighteenth 
century North Carolina from the London Public Record Office; 
two Gaston Henry Wilder papers; twelve Yadkin County marriage 
bonds; 30,000 pieces of Onslow County Court Papers, 1772-1857; 
28,000 pieces of Legislative Papers, 1791-1901; William Hill Papers, 
1810-1820, 158 pieces; tax lists of Anson, Brunswick, Edgecombe, 
Northampton, and Pitt counties, 1813-15; and land records of 
Iredell, Jackson, Jones, Johnston, Watauga, Wayne, Wilkes, and 
Wake Counties, 1795-1897, 592 pieces. 


Messrs. George R. Sherrill and C. G. Moss taught in the Wake 
Forest summer school. Mr. Sherrill has gone to Clemson College 
as assistant professor of history, and Mr. Moss has returned to 
Yale University for a year’s graduate work. Mr. Carl P. West is 
an instructor in the Wake Forest history department this year. 


On June 19, a bronze tablet was unveiled on the court house 
square at Plymouth, commemorating the victory of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Robert F. Hoke in the capture of Plymouth from the military 
forces of the United States, April 17-20, 1864, and also the “Albe- 
marle” which participated in the battle and was destroyed on 
October 27 at the wharf in Plymouth by Lieut. W. B. Cushing, 
U.S.N. The marker was erected by the Plymouth Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Josephus Daniels delivered the chief address at 
the unveiling exercises. 
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257; The Regulators in North 
Carolina, 257; The Westover 
Journal of John A. Selden, Esq., 
257. 


Bath, first town in the province, 373. 

Baton Rouge, papers at, 364. 

Battle, Mrs. S. Westray, delivered ad- 
dress, 134; elected president, 134. 

Battle of Kinston, letter about, 452; 
mentioned, 447. 

Battle, K. P., History of the University 
of North Carolina, 74n, 416n. 

Battle, Richard H., executor, 416n. 

Bay of Biloxi, settlements on, 147. 

Beards’, “The Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion,” reviewed, 349. 

Beard’s, Charles, book on the Constitu- 
tion, 351. 

Beasley, L. A., appointment of, 136. 


Beaufort County, historian, 136; upris- 
ing in, 30. 

Beaufort, port of, 332; sketch of, 415m. 

Beginnings of Public Education in North 

Carolina: A Documentary History, 1790- 
1840, mentioned, 132. 

Bell, John, purchased The Star, 414n. 

Bellamy, Edward, mentioned, 402n. 

Bemis, Samuel Flagg, delivered lectures, 


247. 
Bemis’s, Samuel Flagg, ‘“Pinckney’s 
Treaty,” reviewed, 247. 


Beneker, Gerrit A., lectured, 132. 
Benjamin Cleveland, article mentioned, 
354. 
Berry, A. L., appointment of, 136. 
James H., member of commission, 
271. 
Bertie County, citizens alarmed, 31. 
Bertie County, historian, 136; negro up- 
rising in, 22. 
Bertz, E., mentioned, 402n. 
Bethania, tablet erected at, 357. 
Bibliography of Alabama, published, 7. 
Bibliography of Mississippi, published, 7. 
“Bibliotheque du Rio a Paris,” docu- 
ments in, 365. 
Binnaker’s camping ground, mentioned, 
50. 
Bird, W. E., appointment, 136. 
Bismark, biography of, 348. 
Blackledge, T. W., mentioned, 71n. 
Bladen County, citizens petition assem- 
bly, 24. 
Blair, Francis P., Sr., mentioned, 347. 
John J., elected treasurer, 133. 
Blakeley, Johnston, career mentioned, 
354. 
Udney Maria, educated, 355; silver 
presented to, 354. 
Blinn, Peter, procured majority, 176. 
Blount County, history of, 6. 
Blount, H., Secretary pro tem, 33. 
Jacob, accused sheriff, 176. 
William, mentioned, 354; plans men- 
tioned, 301. 
“Board of Aid to Land Ownership,” 
mentioned, 390. 
Board of Aid to Land Ownership, seal 
of, 393. 
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Board of Aid, made excursions, 392; 
operated commissary, 397; oper- 
ated hotel, 397. 


Bonner, James, kept ordinary, 159. 
Thomas, kept ordinary, 159n. 


Books for Sale, 334. 


Boone, Daniel, chapter on, 252. 
Boone Family Association, mentioned, 
134. 
Boone Wilderness Road Pilgrimage, con- 
ducted, 134. 
Borden, William, never took seat, 161. 
Bordin, Livi, physician, 441. 
Borderland defined, 345. 
Borglum, Gutzon, contract awarded to, 
259. 
Bowers, Claude G., delivered address, 
134; mentioned, 133, 347. 
Bowie, Alexander, elected president, 4. 
Bowles, James, mentioned, 425. 
William Augustus, appeared, 200; re- 
turned, 301. 
Bowman, J. O., appointment of, 136. 
Boyd, James, elected vice president, 133. 
Julian P., The Sheriff in Colonial 
North Carolina, article, 151-180. 
Robert, returning officers, 173. 
Boyd’s, William K., Some Eighteenth 
Century Tracts Concerning North 
Carolina, mentioned, 137. 
Boyden, A. H., on committee, 260. 
Braddock’s Defeat, mentioned, 127. 
Branch, John, issued proclamation, 24. 
Brandon, William W., in House of Rep- 
resentatives, 13. 
Brannon, Peter, acknowledgements made 
to, 3n. 
Bretton, Joseph von, married, 355. 
Brewster, Governor, presented flag, 258. 
Brice, Francis, appointed vestryman, 
430n. 
Briggs, Hobart, minister, 443. 
Bright, L. P. mentioned, 394n. 
Brimage, William, appointed judge, 111. 
Brindley, James, mentioned, 121. 
Brooks, A. L., on committee, 260. 
Broun, William LeRoy, elected vice-pres- 
ident, 9. 
Brown, Bedford, mentioned, 73”; speech 
by, 310. 
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C. K., The Florida Investments of 
George W. Swepson, article, 275- 
288. 

Frank C., elected secretary, 134. 

James W., attended University, 427. 

Jethro, tavern of, 428. 

Morris, helped establish church, 42. 

Brown’s, Cecil Kenneth, A State Move- 
ment in Railroad; The Story of 
North Carolina’s First Effort to 
Establish an East and West Trunk 
Line Railroad, mentioned, 353. 

Brunson, George H., attended meeting, 
143. 

Brunswick County, historian, 136. 

Bryan, John H., attending Superior 
Court, 384. 

Buchanan, James, visited state, 384. 

Buck, Millie, sent letter to governor, 98. 

Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
articles in, 358. 

Buncombe County, historian, 136. 

Burgwyn, G. P., on committee, 260. 

John, investigated delinquent taxes, 
113; to audit book, 168. 

Burnett, Edmund C., ed., Letters of 
Members of the Continental Con- 
gress, 469. 

Burr, Aaron, election of, 311; his plot, 
201; mentioned, 76, 90, 208; plans 
mentioned, 301. 

Butner, H. W., made address, 358. 

Byrd, General, raised a volunteer com- 
pany, 32. 


Cc 


Cade, Stephen, Sheriff, 169. 
Cahoba, seat of government at, 14. 
Cain, R. H., mentioned, 43, 45; organ 
of, 39. 
Caldwell, David, disseminated learning, 
426. 
John W., teacher, 425. 
Joseph, mentioned, 425. 
W. E., at University, 261. 
President, commissioned to locate 
courthouse, 373. 
Calhoun, John C., attended caucus, 86; 
death of, 385; entered congress, 
321; for president, 322; mention- 
ed, 65; not a republican, 221. 
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Callcott’s, Wilfrid Hardy, “Church and 
State in Mexico, 1822-1857,” re- 
viewed, 119. 

Calling Willie Jones to Support the In- 
jured Country, 243. 

C. Alphonso Smith, article mentioned, 
135. 

Candidate for General Assembly, 336, 
337. 

Cannon camping ground, mentioned, 50. 


Cape Lookout, port of, 332. 

Capps, Frank, elected vice-president, 137. 
Carey, Negro, execution of, 387. 
Carkeet, William, recommended, 157. 
Carlisle, James H., mentioned, 52. 
Carlton, LeRoy W., mentioned, 258. 
Carney, James, inspect produce, 344. 


Carolina Observer, 381n. 

Carr, I. N., awarded fellowship, 357. 

Carroll, E. M., remain in Paris, 357. 

Carstarphen, Augusta C., appointment 
of, 136. 

Carter, Silas, minister, 444. 

Carter’s Meeting House, fight at, 57. 

Carteret County, historian, 136. 

Caruthers, E. W., used manuscripts, 415. 

Caswell Academy, plan of, 425. 

Caswell County, article by Bartlett Yan- 
cy, 421; communicants in, 428; 
early settlers in, 422; manuscript 
account of mentioned, 413; mines 
in, 423. 

Caswell, Richard, addressed people, 30; 
in command, 434; mentioned, 
448n; qualified, 110. 

Catawba County, historian, 136. 

Cattle Creek meeting of 1868, mentioned, 
50. 

Celebration of National Holidays, 388. 

“Centennial History of Davidson Coun- 
ty, North Carolina,” reviewed, 
250. 

Chalton, Jasper, appointed judge, 111. 

Chandler, Zach, mentioned, 463. 

Chapel Hill, silver service exhibit at, 
355. 

Charles Ashley Curtis, article mentioned, 
259. 

Charles Fisher, article mentioned, 354. 


Charleston, citizens memoralized legisla- 
ture, 27. 
Charleston Daily News, mentioned, 45n. 


Charlotte, silver service exhibit at, 355. 
Chase, Thomas, mentioned, 394n. 


Chatham County, records from, 138. 
Cheshire, J. B., Jr., mentioned, 657. 
Cricago Tribune, 402n. 

Chickasaw, Indians, trade with, 185. 

Childers, Rober H., people indebted to, 
425. 

Choctaw Indians, trade with, 185. 

Chreitzberg, A. M., mentioned, 587. 

Christian Reid, article mentioned, 135. 

Chronicles of the Cape Fear, James 
Sprunt, 3857. 

“Church and State in Mexico, 1822- 
1857,” reviewed, 119. 

Churchill, T. J., ex-treasurer, mentioned, 
268. 

Cincinnati Southern Railroad, completed, 
393. 

Circular Letter, 416. 

City Hall, use of, 383. 

Civil War and Reconstruction in Ala- 
bama, mentioned, 458. 

Civil War, broke, racial ties weakened, 
346; mentioned, 6, 122; military 
records of, 146; period, 345. 

Claflin University, mentioned, 38. 

Claiborne, J. F. H., member of society, 
141. 

Clan MacNeill Association of America, 
erected tablet, 359. 

Clan McNeill, tablet erected to, 359. 

Clark, Cyrus, mentioned, 394n. 

George Rogers, western agent, 295. 

Governor, mentioned, 220. 

Richard H., in House of Representa- 
tives, 13. 

Walter, executor, 416; presented 
manuscripts, 416. 

Clay Compromise of 1850, passed Con- 
gress, 460. 

Clay, Henry, mentioned, 81, 123; visited 
state, 384. 

Joseph, wrote letter, 300. 

Clayton, Lady Louisa, mentioned, 340. 
William, mentioned, 340. 

Cleveland, Benjamin, mentioned, 354. 
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Clinton, DeWitt, election, 214; McGilli- 
vray visited, 298; mentioned, 90, 
94. 

Clisby, Joseph, mentioned, 249. 

Clonts, F. M., returned to Wake Forest, 
470. 

Cobb, Lucy, elected vice-president, 134. 


Cobbs, N. H., on committee, 4. 

Cogdell, Charles, request of, 166. 

Col. Alexander McAllister Chapter, erect- 
ed marker, 356. 

Cole, Frank O., presented flag, 258. 


Colored Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America, organized, 46. 


Collins, F. H., trying to negotiate bond 
sale, 282. 


Collinson, John, formed company and 
sold bonds, 282. 

Colonial Records of North Carolina, 30n. 

Columbia, destroyed, 36. 

Columbia Female College for Women, 
62; reopening of, 58. 

Col. William Henderson, article men- 
tioned, 470. 

Comments on the Federal Constitution 
after the Hillsboro Convention, 
224. 

Commission Merchants, notice of, 339. 

Commission of State Land, Highways, 
and Improvement, organized, 267. 

Commissioners of Congress, mentioned, 
289. 

Committee of Foreign Relations, head of, 
321. 

of Safety, disarmed negroes, 31. 
on Reconstruction, opinion of, 37. 

Confederacy on neutrality, 124. 

Conger, E. R., delegate, 357. 

Congress, citizens of Wilmington memor- 
alized, 25. 

Congressional Caucus, denounced, 89; 
mentioned, 82, 86, 205. 

Connor, H. Gs mentioned, 65n. 

R. D. W., appointment of, 260; de- 
livered address, 356; Colonial-Re- 
volutionary Records, mentioned, 
420n. 

“Conseil Supérieur,” records of, 367. 
Constitution, amended, 313. 
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of United States, amendment to, 68; 
interrupted, 90; mentioned, 66. 
Constitutional Beginnings of North Caro- 
lina, ed., John Spencer Bassett, 
257. 
Constitutional Convention of 1835, men- 
tioned, 26. 


Continental Congress, delegates in, 30. 


Conway, Moncure D., mentioned, 128. 

Coolidge, President, received delegation, 
258. 

Coon, Charles L., appointment of, 136; 
death of, 131, 256; elected presi- 
dent, 133. 

Copperhead Democrats, mentioned, 347; 
movement, 346. 

Corbitt, D. L., Historical Notes, docu- 
ments, 97-118, 224-244, 329-344, 
447-457; Public Papers and Let- 
ters of Cameron Morrison, Gover- 
nor of North Carolina, 1921-1925, 
mentioned, 137. 

Corey, James, Books for Sale, 334. 

Cornwallis, General, headquarters, 357; 
Catawba and Yadkin to plague, 
251. 


Corondelet, Mir6d’s successor, 300. 
Correspondence of George Bancroft and 


Jared Sparks, ed., John Spender 
Bassett, 257. 

Costen, Mrs. T. W., appointment of, 
136. 

Cotten, Bruce, on committee, 260. 

Coulter’s, E. Merton, “The Civil War 
and Readjustment in Kentucky,” 
reviewed, 122. 

Coulter, E. Merton, reviewed, “The Bor- 
derland in the Civil War,” 345; 
reviewed, “The Peace makers of 
1864,” 345. 

Count of Floridablanca, mentioned, 248. 

County History, conference on, 132. 

County historians, listed, 136. 

Coweta, meeting with chiefs at, 290. 

Cox, Albert, on committee, 260; received 
flag, 258. 

Anthony, appointed vestryman, 430n. 
Jno., mentioned, 419. 

Craig, Bertie, elected treasurer, 137. 
James H., occupied Wilmington, 4357. 
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Craven County, historian, 136; mulberry 
trees in, 104; records from, 138. 

Crawford, William H., attended caucus, 
86; belonged to Federal party, 
310; in favor of, 95; mentioned, 
65; qualifications for office, 219; 
voted, 318. 

Creek Indians, residence among, 181; 
trade with, 185. 

Creek Problem, Washington studied, 290. 

War, mentioned, 295. 

Crittenden’s, Charles Christopher, North 
Carolina Newspapers before 1790, 
mentioned, 353. 

Crittenden, John J., mentioned, 123. 

Robert, secretary, 263. 

Cromwell, Oliver, mentioned, 237. 

Crooks, an arrested preacher, 29. 

Croom, Isaac, speech by, 70. 

Cumberland, colony of, 195. 

Current Topics Club, weekly luncheon, 
258. 

Curry, J. L. M., mentioned, 5”. 

Cushing, W. B., mentioned, 471. 


D 


Dabney, Samuel, physician, 427. 

Daily Memphis Avalanche, 393n, 397n. 

Dana, Charles A., wanted rooms, 396. 

Dancing School to be Opened, 457. 

Daniels, Josephus, delivered address, 132, 
471; gave luncheon, 133; men- 
tioned, 133. 

Mrs. Josephus, elected vice-president, 

134. 

Dart, Henry Blanché, named archivist, 
368. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
North Carolina Society held meet- 


ing, 357. 
Davenport Female College, mentioned, 
52. 


Davenport, William, murdered, 197. 
Davidson County, historian, 136; loca- 
tion of courthouse in, 373; men- 
tioned story of, 252. 
Davie, William R., mentioned, 230n. 243. 
Davis, James, appointed judge, 111; let- 
ter to, 112; returned himself, 174. 
Jefferson, mentioned, 347; mentioned, 
466; vetoed bill, 270. 


Mabel, appointment of, 136. 
M. Leslie, appointment of, 136. 


Deane, Silas, mentioned, 208. 
Debates in Convention, 1835, 27n. 


Debate on the Fisher Resolutions, docu- 
ments edited by A. R. Newsome, 
65-96, 204-223, 310-328. 

DeBow, J. D. B., elected secretary, 365. 

Debow’s Review, mentioned, 365. 

Declaration of Independence, observance 
of, 388. 

Delone, Nicholas, mentioned, 423n. 

“Department of de la Marine,” docu- 
ments in, 365. 

Dibble, Franklin, purchased roads, 276. 

Dickson, William, sketch of, 446”; num- 
of slaves, 440n. 

Dillard, Dr. Richard, elected vice-presi- 
dent, 134. 

Dobbs, Arthur, letter to, 158. 

Documentary History of Reconstruction, 
mentioned, 458. 

Dodd, David, in command, 437. 

William E., delivered address, 256; 
luncheon given to, 256; mentioned, 
464; reviewed, “A History of 
North Carolina in the War Be- 
tween the States, Volumes I and 
II, Bethel to Sharpesburg,” 464. 

Doggett, Bishop, quotation from, 54. 

Donoho, Sanders, attended University, 
427; mentioned, 425. 

Dosher, Carrie, appointment of, 136. 

Doyne, J. J., member of commission, 
271. 

Drake, John H., president pro tem, 33. 

“Dramatic Club,” mentioned, 401. 

Draper, Bernice, at University of Wis- 
consin, 356; pursuing graduate 
work, 470. 

Lyman, assisted in recovering papers, 
366. 

Drew, George F., succeeded by, 285; 
suit against, 286. 

Dry, William, member of Council of 
State, 110. 

Duke University, grants leave, 358; pro- 
fessors of, attended dinner, 260; 
teachers in summer school, 358. 

Duplin County, article by William Dick- 
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son, 429; citizens to take oath of 
allegience, 433; historian, 136; 
manuscript account of mentioned, 
413; negroes waging war, 32; or- 
ganized, 430; produce for market, 
439. 

Duplin insurrection, mentioned, 31. 

Dupre, Daniel A., mentioned, 52. 

Durham, silver exhibit at, 355. 

Dutch West Indies, negroes from, 25. 

Dyke, Charles Edgar, inserted portrait 
of, 250; mentioned, 249. 


E 


Earl Cornwallis, marched to Wilmington, 
434. 

Granville, Robert, mentioned, 340. 

Granville’s District, surveys not au- 
thorized, 339. 

of Galloway, mentioned, 398. 

of Shelbourne, letter to, 167. 

Early North Carolina Historians, article 
mentioned, 259. 

East Florida Herald, fac-simile mention- 
ed, 250. 

Eastern Carolina, fear West Indian 
negroes, 25. 

Eaton, Thomas, member of Council of 
State, 110. 

Economic Bases of Disunion in South 
Carolina, by John G. Van Deusen, 
mentioned, 469. 

Edenton Gazette, 381n, 385. 

Edgecombe County, manuscript account 
of, mentioned, 413; uprising in, 
30. 

Elbeck, Montfort, appointed judge, 111. 

Electors, number allowed each state, 212. 

Elizabeth City, courthouse at, 383. 

Elizabeth Maxwell Steele Chapter, un- 
veiled tablet, 136. 

Ellison, James, held several positions, 
171. 

Ely, Richard T., arrived, 396. 

Emanuel Church, mentioned, 43. 

Embargo, recommended, 318. 

England, archives of, 148. 

England and the Embargo, mentioned, 


246. 
Engler, Adolph, trustee for Dutch bond- 
holders, 288. 


English West Indies, negroes from, 25. 

Eno, Clara B., member of commission, 
271. 

Episcopal Church, mentioned, 37. 

Erwin, W. A., on committee, 260. 

Escheated Lands for Sale, 333. 

Espuisses Historiques, Charles Gayarré’s, 
mentioned, 363. 

“Essay on Co-operation—address deliver- 
ed in the Cooper Union, New 
York, November 5, 1880,” Thomas 
Hughes, 396n. 

Estes, Dana, mentioned, 402n. 

Eutaw Springs, Battle at, 438. 

Evans, J. E., mentioned, 452. 

Evening School Opened for Busy Young 
Men, 457. 

Everard, Richard, not qualified, 174. 

Everett, W. N., appointment of, 255; 
death of, 255; mentioned, 359. 


F 


Fairfax, Sally, episode, 127. 

Farmer, Robert, letters from, 148. 

Fayetteville Observer, 32n. 

Fayetteville, boasted city hall, 375; fire 
company, 381; location of, 372. 

Ferguson, Isabel, member of faculty 
North Carolina College for Wo- 
men, 470. 

Ficklen, John Rose, elected vice-presi- 
dent, 367. 

Finances and Relinquent Taxes of North 
Carolina, 112. 

Fire companies organized, 381. 

Fisher, Charles, mentioned, 71n. 354; 
speech by, 315. 

Frederick C., mentioned, 4037. 

Fisher Resolutions, vote on, 325. 

Fitts, James Harris, on committee, 9. 

Flanagin, Harris, official orders of, 270. 

Flanders, R. B., awarded prize, 359. 

Fleming’s, Walter L., The Freedman’s 
Saving Bank, mentioned, 129; 
“The Freedmen’s Saving Bank: 
A Chapter in the Economic His- 
tory of the Negro Race,” review- 
ed, 458. 

Flora MacDonald College, tablet erected 
on campus of, 359. 

Florida Central Railroad Company, capi- 
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tal stock of, 276; not included in 
act, 278; suit against, 286. 

Florida Gazette, fac-simile mentioned, 
250; first newspaper, 249. 


Florida State Historical Society, pub- 
lishers, 248. 

Florida, validity of state bonds, 283. 

Folk Lore Society, held meeting, 132, 133. 

Forbes, John, executor, 192; mentioned, 
307. 

Ford, Chauncey, mentioned, 125. 

Forstall, Edmond, servitor of history, 
365. 

Forsyth County, ed., Adelaide L. Fries, 
mentioned, 256. 

Fort Nohoroco, tablet erected at, 355. 

Fort Wayne, Gateway of the West, 1802- 
1813, ed., Bert J. Griswold, men- 
tioned, 130. 

Fortier, Alcee, elected president, 367. 

Foster, Henry B., in House of Represent- 
atives, 13. 

James H., on committee, 9. 

John G., mentioned, 453n, 454n, 456n. 

Joshua H., elected secretary, 4; pre- 
pared report, 5; sought secretary, 
6. 

Foulks, Edward, physician, 427. 

Fourth of July, celebration of, 388. 

France, Anatole, mentioned, 250. 

France, archives of, 148. 

Louisiana, colony of, 363. 

Francis Lister Hawkes, article mentioned, 
259. 

Franklin County, manuscript account of, 
mentioned, 413. 

Frazer, K. C., appointment of, 261; re- 
viewed, “Pinckney’s Treaty,” 247. 

Freedmen’s Saving Bank failed, 459; 
organized, 458. 

Fremont, Mrs. John C., mentioned, 347. 

French, B. F., servitor of Louisiana his- 
tory, 365. 

French West Indies, negroes from, 25. 

Friends’ Meeting House, preachers ar- 
rested at, 29. 

Fries, Adelaide L., elected on editorial 
board, 256; Forsyth County, men- 
tioned, 256; Historical Sketches of 
Salem Female Academy, 256; his- 


torical work by, 256; mentioned, 
133; Moravian Church Yesterday 
and Today, mentioned, 256; on 
committee, 133; Records of the 
Moravians in North Carolina, 
mentioned, 256; The Moravians in 
Georgia, mentioned, 256; Town 
Builders, mentioned, 256. 

Frizzelle, J. P., made address, 356. 

Fuller, George N., ed., Geological Reports 
of Douglass Houghton, First State 
Geologist of Michigan, 1837-1845, 
469. 

W. W., on committee, 260. 
Fulton, R. B., attended meeting, 143. 


G 


Gaines, W. J., mentioned, 42n. 

Gales, Joseph, describes building, 382. 

Galvez, Bernardo de, mentioned, 187. 

Galloway, Charles B., attended meeting, 
143; on commission, 142. 

Gardoqui, Diego de, mentioned, 248. 

Garland, L. C., on committee, 4. 

Garrett, Mitchell B., at Cornell Univer- 
sity, 261; The Preservation of 
Alabama History, article, 3-19. 

Gary, Judge, mentioned, 251. 

Gaston, Alexander, medicine for sale, 
342. 

Edward Page, located silver, 355. 
William, on emancipated slaves, 27. 

Gates County, historian, 136. 

Gates, Horatia, in command, 434. 

Gatlin, Alfred M., mentioned, 209». 

Gatling, Richard Jordan, mentioned, 354. 

Gautier, Peter, mentioned, 249. 

Gavin, Charles, appointed vestryman, 
430n. 

Gayarré, Charles, elected vice-president, 
365; historian, 363. 

General Assembly, incorporated society, 
5; passed act, 153; passed laws, 
22. 

General Mission Board, work of, 38. 

Gen. James Williams, article mentioned, 
354. 

Geological Reports of Douglass Hough- 
ton, First State Geologist of Mich- 
igan, 1837-1845, ed., George N. 
Fuller, 469. 
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George, David, mentioned, 156n. 
George III, mentioned, 351. 


George Washington University, lectures 
delivered at, 247. 


“George Washington, 1732-1762. The 
Human Being and the Hero,” ed., 
Rupert Hughes, reviewed, 125. 

“George Washington, The Image and the 
Man,” ed., W. E. Woodward, re- 
viewed, 125. 


“George Washington’s Rules of Civility 
and Behaviour in Company and 
Conversation,” ed., Charles Moore, 
reviewed, 125. 


Georgia, Duplin sent aid to, 434. 


Georgia and the Union of 1850, ed., 
Richard Harrison Shryock, men- 
tioned, 129. 

“Georgia and the Union in 1850,” re- 
viewed, 459. 

Georgia Historical Society, gave prize, 
359; on exchange, 7. 

Georgia, in Southern movement, 459; 
the “Keystone State,” mentioned, 
460. 

Gillespie, James, number of slaves, 440n. 

J. E., teaching in summer school, 358. 

Gilman, D. C., mentioned, 394n. 

Gizzard, Ambrose, letter to, 185. 

Glasgow, James, qualified, 110. 

Goebel, W. B., appointment of, 355. 

Gone to Texas, ed., Thomas Hughes, 
391n. 

Goodman, William, minister, 444; re- 
placed Roger Moore, 438n. 

Gould, Elias, mentioned, 249. 

James M., mentioned, 249. 
Graham, Frank P., made address, 137. 
Stephen, physician, 441. 
W. A., delegate, 357; recommenda- 
tion for Thanksgiving Day, 388. 

Grainger, Caleb, kept ordinary, 159n. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, exhibit 
from, 135. 

Graves, Elijah, attended University, 427. 

John W., attended University, 427. 

Graves, John, mentioned, 424n. 

Solomon, attorney, 428; mentioned, 
424n. 
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Thomas, mentioned, 423. 

“Gray Gables,” mentioned, 400. 

Gray, John, officer in militia, 179. 
William, elected, 176. 

Great Britain, aggression of, 319. 

Great Dismal Swamp, mentioned, 23; 

slaves sought refuge in, 24. 
Great Seal of North Carolina, 98. 
Greaves, C. D., on commission, 270. 


Gregory, Mrs. E. C., made address, 356. 
Isaac, kept ordinary, 159n. 


Greely, Horace, mentioned, 347. 


Greene County, manuscript account of, 
mentioned, 413. 


Green, F. M., appointment of, 261; re- 
viewed, “Jefferson and the Em- 
bargo,” 246. 

James, Jr., treasurer of loan office, 
342. 


Green’s Paul, Wide Fields published, 356. 


Green, William, candidate for Assembly, 
337. 


Greene, Nathaniel, march, 252; mention- 
ed, 438. 


Greenlee, Mary M., appointment of, 136. 


Greensboro, silver service exhibit at, 355. 

Greenville district conference, sentiment 
of, 44. 

Griffin, Cyrus, appointed on commission, 
290. 

Griggs, Mrs. Lillian B., made report, 137. 

Grimes, Bryan, letter to, 104. 

J. Bryan, loyalty to historical work, 
465; The Great Seal of the State 
of North Carolina, 98n. 

Griswold’s, Bert J., Fort Wayne, Gate- 
way of the West, 1802-1813, men- 
tioned, 130. 

Grove Academy, incorporated, 441n. 

Grundy, Felix, mentioned, 315. 

Guild, Walter, edited Reporter, 7. 

Gwinn, John, statement by, 177. 


H 


Hagerstown, mentioned, 467. 

Haiti, insurrection in, 25; negroes from, 
26. 

Hale, P. M., In the Coal and Iron Coun- 
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ties of North Carolina, mentioned, 
420n. 


Halifax, Duplin County delegates at, 433. 

Halifax County, county historian, 136; 
negro uprising in, 22. 

Hall, James D. S., missionary, 43. 

Hall of History, secured flags, 258. 


Hamburg Riot, negroes taken captive in, 
55. 


Hamer, Marguerite Bartlett, Thomas 
Hughes and His American Rugby, 
article, 390-412. 

Philip M., reviewed, “Georgia and the 
Union in 1850,” 459. 


Hamilton, Alexander, mentioned, 206. 


Hamilton, Chamberlain Jones, Sr., article 
mentioned, 258. 


Hamilton, J. G. deR., appointment of, 
260; edited work, 259; reviewed, 
“The Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion in Kentucky,” 122; statement 
of problem of secession, 465; The 
Paper of Thomas Ruffin, 423n. 

Peter J., made contribution, 12; men- 
tioned, 9; on commission, 10. 
Robert, presented petition, 174. 

Hampton Roads Conference, mentioned, 
347. 

Hanes, James M., elected vice-president, 
133. 

Hannis, Joseph, met opposition, 173. 

Hapgood, Norman, mentioned, 347. 

Haralson, Archibald, attended University, 
427. 

Hardaway, R. A., secretary absent, 8. 

Hardison, John, recommended, 157; 
sheriff, 1567. 

Hardy, Bryan Croom, Botanist, article 
mentioned, 470. 

Hardy, John, kept ordinary, 159n. 

Harnett, Cornelius, elected, 332; member 
of Council of State, 110. 

Harpers Ferry, mentioned, 467. 

Harper’s Monthly, 401. 

Harper’s Weekly, 392n. 

Harris, Robert, election of, 175. 

Hart, David, attended University, 427. 

Harvey, Mrs. Felix, Sr., on committee, 
260. 


Hawaii in the World War, ed., Ralph S. 
Kuykendall, mentioned, 353. 


Hawkins, Benjamin, letters from, 296. 
Francis, mentioned, 128. 


Haywood, William, member of Council 
of State, 110. 

Hearn, W. E. and E. P. Drane, Soil Sur- 
vey of Caswell County, North 
Carolina, 421n. 

Heath, W. C., on committee, 260. 

Heighe, Samuel, officer in militia, 179. 

Helme, Robert H., speech by, 65. 

Helper’s, H. R., Impending Crisis, men- 
tioned, 29. 

Henderson County, historian, 136. 

Henderson, Archibald, appointment of, 
134; article by, 135; author of arti- 
cles, 135, 258, 470; mentioned, 
133; reviewed, “George Washing- 
ton, The Image and the Man,” 
125; reviewed, “George Washing- 
ton, 1732-1762. The Human Being 
and Hero,” 125; reviewed, “George 
Washington’s Rules of Civility and 
Decent Behaviour in Company 
and Conversation,” 125; reviewed, 
“The Family Life or George Wash- 
ington,” 125; reviewed, ‘‘Wash- 
ington,” 125; series of articles, 354. 

James Pinckney, mentioned, 354. 

Richard, convened legislature, 134. 

Thomas, Jr., mentioned, 416”; pub- 
lisher of The Star, 413. 

Hendrick’s, Burton J., The Training of 
An American. The Earlier Life 
and Letters of Walter H. Page, 
mentioned, 353. 

Henry Adams of Sumersetshire, England, 
and Braintree, Massachusetts, ed., 
J. Gardner Bartlett, mentioned, 
254. 

Henry, J., mentioned, 4157. 

Patrick, mentioned, 310. 
Hinton, Mary Hilliard, appointment of, 


136. 

Herndon, Dallas T., elected secretary, 
272. 

Herring, John, appointed’ vestryman, 
430n. 
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Hertford County, citizens alarmed, 31; 
historian, 136. 

Hewes, Joseph, addressed people, 30; 
mentioned, 448n. 

Hico Academy, erected, 426. 

Higby’s, Chester Penn, “History of Eu- 
rope, 1492-1815,” reviewed, 120. 

Higgins, J. B., editor of biographies, 264. 

Hill, Amos, manager, 397. 

A. P., began the battle, 467. 

Daniel Harvey, boulder in honor of, 
134; fatally involved, 467; “A 
History of North Carolina in the 
War Between the States, Volumes 
I and II, Bethel to Sharpesburg,” 
reviewed, 464; president of State 
College, 259; A History of North 
Carolina in the War Between the 
States, 259. 

John, number of slaves, 440n. 

Thomas, number of slaves, 440n. 

W. H., advertised land for sale, 334. 

Hillsborough, Duplin County delegates 
at, 433. 

Hillsborough Recorder, 381n. 

Hines, Charles, minister, 444. 

Hinsdale, Mrs. J. W., plantation book in 
possession of, 22n. 

Hirsch’s, Arthur Henry, The Hugenots of 
Colonial South Carolina, mention- 
ed, 254. 

Hispanic-American History: A Syllabus, 
ed., William Whatley Pierson, Jr., 
mentioned, 130. 

Historical Collections, mentioned, 365. 

Historical Notes, documents by D. L. 
Corbitt, 97-118, 224-244, 329- 
344, 447-457. 

Historical Sketches of North Carolina, 
74n. 

Historical Sketches of Salem Female 
Academy, ed., Adelaide L. Fries, 
mentioned, 256. 

Historical Society organized, 4. 

History of Alabama and Dictionary of 
Alabama Biography, mentioned, 
3n. 

History of American Foreign Relations, 
ed., Louis M. Sears, mentioned, 
129, 353. 


“History of Europe, 1492-1815,” ed., 
Chester Penn Higby, reviewed, 
120. 


History of Mississippi, 141n. 
History of Negro Church cited, 41n. 
History of North Carolina, 30n. 


History of North Carolina Disciples of 
Christ, ed., C. C. Ware, mentioned, 
134. 


History of the People of the United 
States, 28n. 

History of the University of North Caro- 
lina, 74n. 


Hodge, F. W., Handbook of American 
Indians, mentioned, 420. 


Hoke, Robert F., bronze tablet unveiled 
commemorating victory of, 471; 
received letter, 359. 

Holmes, Gabriel, mentioned, 90; remarks 
by, 26. 

Holt, Thomas M., letter to, 97. 

Hooker, John, kept ordinary, 159n; 
sheriff, 156n. 

Hooper, William, addressed people, 30; 
mentioned, 448n. 

Hopkins, S. W., funds placed in hands, 
281; to sell bonds, 380. 

Horses, Stud, mentioned, 424n. 

Houk, Judge, mentioned, 4087. 

Houston, J. A., delegate, 357. 

Samuel, mentioned, 440n. 
Wm., appointed vestryman, 430n. 

Houston, Edward, dealing of, 281; stock 
purchased thru, 276. 

How, Job, returned, 173. 

Howe, Julia Ward, mentioned, 374n. 

Hoyt, W. H., ed., The Papers of Archi- 
bald D. Murphey, 311n. 450n. 

Hugh Williamson Given Authority to 
Search Record, 109. 

Hughes, George, mentioned, 410n. 

Hastings, 398n. 

Hughes’, Rupert, “George Washington, 
1732-1762. The Human Being and 
The Hero,” reviewed, 125. 

Thomas, mentioned, 390, 394n; reach- 
ed United States, _394; Tom 
Brown’s School Days, 390. 

Hulbert, Archer, mentioned, 128. 
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Humphreys, David, appointed on com- 
mission, 290. 

Humphrey, E. F., reviewed, Higby’s 
“History of Europe, 1492-1815,” 
120. 

Hunt, William Hasell, mentioned, 249. 

Hunter, Thomas, chairman, 156. 

Huntsville, seat of government, 14. 

Hurst, L. A. and A. S. Root, Soil Survey 
of Duplin County, North Carolina, 
430n. 

William, petitioned legislature, 175. 

Hutchins, Anthony, amount of taxes due, 

169. 
I 


Impending Crisis, ed., H. R. Helper, 
mentioned, 29. 

Imprisoned for Debt, 333. 

Internal Improvement Fund of Florida 
held lien, 286. 

Irby, Ratcliffe, bequeathed Museum, 
370; furnished money, 368. 
Iredell, James, mentioned, 230m, 241n, 

448n; speech by, 77. 
Irving, Washington, mentioned, 126. 
Izard, Governor, correspondence of, 270. 


J 


Jack, Theodore H., appointment of, 260. 
Jackson, Andrew, letter mentioned, 359; 
mentioned, 390; sketch of, 348. 
Henry R., signed agreement, 285. 
Thomas J., mentioned, 466. 
Jackson County, historian, 136. 
Jacksonville Courier, fac-simile mention- 
ed, 250. 
Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Rail- 
road Company, created, 278. 
James, Andey, negro leader, 24. 
Billy, negro leader, 24. 
James Boyd, article, mentioned, 470. 
James Fergus McRee, article mentioned, 
354. 
James Pinckney Henderson, article men- 
tioned, 354. 
James Sprunt Historical Publications, 
27n. 
Jameson, John, letter to, 447, 452. 
J. Franklin, mentioned, 447n. 
Jarman, Robert, testified, 177. 
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Jay, John, mentioned, 206, 447; poem 
to, 451. 

Jefferson, Thomas, contest for office, 66; 
election of, 76; views on interna- 
tional law, 245. 

Jeffersonion System, 86n. 

“Jefferson and the Embargo,” ed., Louis 
Martin Sears, reviewed, 245. 
Jeffries, Osborne, kept ordinary, 159”; 

officer in militia, 179. 

Jelks, William D., in Senate, 13. 

Jenkins, James, itinerant minister, inter- 
rupted, 56. 

Jenney, Edwin S., report of mentioned, 
454n. 

Jernegan, death of, 33. 

Jewell, William C., mentioned, 347. 

John Bailey, Teacher of Law, article 
mentioned, 470. 

John, Sam Will, made contribution, 12; 
on commission, 10. 

John Charles McNeill, article mentioned, 
135. 

Johns Hopkins University Press, pub- 
lished lectures, 247. 

John H. Steele, article mentioned, 354. 

John H. Wheeler, article mentioned, 259. 

John Paul Jones: Man of Action, ed., 
Phillips Russell, mentioned, 254. 

Johnson, Andrew, mentioned, 462. 

Benjamin S., chairman of commission, 
270. 

Cary, Jr., taught at University of 
Virginia, 470. 

Edmund, mentioned, 456. 

Gerald W., mentioned, 347; Andrew 
Jackson, An Epic in Homespun, 
mentioned, 129; “Andrew Jack- 
son, An Epic in Homespun,” re- 
viewed, 347. 

Guion Griffis, The Ante-Bellum Town 
in North Carolina, article, 372-389. 

Johnson, Clarendon treaty, mentioned, 
462. 

Johnsten, George, letter from, 148. 

James, recommended, 157; sheriff, 
156n. 

Joseph E., succeeded, 466. 

Joseph Forney, elected president, 9. 

Samuel, mentioned, 230n, 423n, 448n. 
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Johnston County, historian, 136; records 
from, 256. 
Johnstone, William Preston, helped re- 
organize society, 367. 
Jones, Calvin, account of, 414n; men- 
tioned, 416; publisher of The 
Star, 413. 
David, amount of taxes due, 169. 
Edward D., attended University, 427; 
attorney, 428. 
Griffith, presented petition, 174. 
Robert, letter from, 158. 
R. W., attended meeting, 143. 
Willie, appointed judge, 111; call 
to, 243; leadership of, mentioned, 
132, 230; signed article, 243. 
W. Mac., mentioned, 356. 
Jones County, disturbance in, 31. 
“Journal of a Tour of North Carolina, 
1787,” William Attmore, 386n. 
Joyce, H. M., appointment of, 136. 
Joyner, J. P., appointment of, 136. 
Judges Appointed after the Adoption of 
the Constitution, 110. 


K 
Karpinski, Louis C., secured collections, 
471. 
Kelley, J. W., mentioned, 50n. 
Kenan, James, marched to Wilmington, 
432; number of slaves, 440n. 
Owen, elected vice-president, 133. 
Kendrick, Benj. B., at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 356; reviewed, “Andrew 
Johnson: Plebeian and Patriot,” 
461. 

Kennard, Jack, bought horses, 307. 

Kentucky, neutrality of, 346; nullifica- 
tion championed in, 352; save to 
the Union, 124; the borderland, 
122. 

Kephart, Horace, appointment of, 136. 

Key West, newspapers of, 249. 

Kimber, Henry, chief capitalist of the 
Board, 404; mentioned, 403m. 
Kimbrough, Elijah W., execution of, 387. 

Kinchen, John, appointed judge, 111. 
King, E. D., elected vice-president, 4. 
King, Grace, The Preservation of Louis- 
iana History, article, 363-371. 
Kinston, Battle of, letter about, 452. 
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Kirkland, Edward C., mentioned, 345; 
“The Peacemakers of 1864,” re- 
viewed, 345. 

Kitty Hawk, monument erected at, 356. 

Knauss’, James Owen, “Territorial Flor- 
ida Journalism,” reviewed, 248. 

Knight, Albert M., mentioned, 411n. 

E. W., made address, 137. 

Knowles, Joshua, mentioned, 249. 

Knox, Henry, concluded treaty, 298; sub- 
mitted report, 290; secretary of 
war, 293. 

Knoxville Journal, 408n. 

Knoxville Weekly Whig and Chronicle, 
391n, 392n, 397n, 404n. 

Ku Klux Klan, mentioned, 55. 
Kuykendall’s, Ralph S., Hawaii in the 
World War, mentioned, 353. 

L 
Le Conte, Joseph, mentioned, 35n. 
LaFayette, visited state, 384. 
Washington, visited state, 384. 
Lancaster Village, religious assembly at, 


57. 

Lander College of Greenwood, when 
opened, 62. 

Lander’s, Samuel, account of his visit, 
52. 


Landingham, Mrs. Ralph Van, elected 
vice-regent, 357. 

Langford, W. H., on commission, 270. 

Lane, Walter, met opposition, 173; pro- 
tested election, 174. 

Lanning, John Tate, teaching in summer 
school, 358. 

Latin-America in World Politics: An 
Outline Survey, ed., J. Fred Rip- 
py, mentioned, 353. 

Laurel Dale Cemetery, monuments in, 


407. 

Laussat, took possession of Louisiana, 
364. 

Lawrence, A. J., purchased The Star, 
414n. 


Laws Governing the Department of 
Archives and History, mentioned, 
3n. 

Lea, Gabriel, mentioned, 423n. 

William, mentioned, 423n. 

Leavell, Z. T., mentioned, 141n. 
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“Lecture to the Social Science Sisterhood, 
San Francisco,” 397n. 
Lee, H. C., mentioned, 453n, 455. 
Robert E., mentioned, 466. 
Stephen D., called meeting, 143. 


Leech, Joseph, member of Council of 


State, 110. 

Lehmer, Derrick Norman, article by, 
357. 

Lemay, T. J., purchased interest in The 
Star, 414n. 


Lenoir County, historian, 136; manu- 
script account of mentioned, 413. 

Leonard, Jacob Calvin, appointment of, 
136; “Centennial History of 
Davidson County, North Caro- 
lina,” reviewed, 250; mentioned, 
133, 251. 

Jacob W., speech by, 315. 

Letters of Francis Parkman to Pierre 
Margry, ed., John Spencer Bassett, 
257. 

Letters of Members of the Continental 
Congress, ed., Edmund C. Burnett, 
mentioned, 469. 

Le Vasseur, M., visited state, 384. 

Lewis, Daniel, mentioned, 105. 

Jacob, killed, 24. 

Lexington, chapter on, 252. 

Lexington County, religious spirit in, 49. 

Liberator, mentioned, 28. 

Liberty Hall Academy, history of, 415n. 
Library of Congress, copies made for, 
369; Washingtoniana in, 128. 

Life of John C. Calhourn, 69n. 

Life of Nathaniel Macon, 86n. 

Life of Rev. David Caldwell, mentioned, 
415. 

Lillington, Alexander, appointed colonel, 
434. 

Lincoln, Abraham, mentioned, 346, 347. 

Benjamin, appointed on commission, 
290. 

Lincoln County, historian, 136. 

Literature in North Carolina, article 
mentioned, 135. 

Litimore, Samuel, imprisoned, 333. 

Little, William, protested, 176. 

Little Tallassie, home of McGillivray, 
182. 
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Littlefield, Milton S., dealings of, 280; 
president, 278; secured control of 
railroad, 275. 

Little Rock, capitol, 263. 

Lodge, Cabot, mentioned, 125. 

London, Mrs. H. M., elected vice-presi- 
dent, 133. 

Mrs. H. A., mentioned, 133. 

Long, Giles, sheriff, 156n. 

Mrs. J. Dolph, on committee, 260. 
Mrs. Glen, on committee, 260. 

Longino, A. H., message to legislature, 
143. 

Lord Grenville, letter to, 201. 

Louisiana, admitted as state, 263; ad- 
mitted to Union, 363; ceded to 
United States, 364; colony of 
France, 363; entered Southern 
Confederacy, 363; province of 
Spain, 363; state of United States, 
363. 

Louisiana Historical Society, found home, 
368; homeless, 367; mentioned, 
365; organized, 365. 

Louisiana Quarterly, papers published in, 
369. 

Love, Cornelia, elected secretary, 137. 

Lovick, Thomas, to receive taxes, 166. 

Lowndes, William, mentioned, 89. 

Lowther, Thomas, warrant issued for, 
173. 

Ludwig, Emil, biographies by, 348. 

Lutheran Revolt, mentioned, 121. 

Luttrell, John, information about, sought, 
135. 

Lusk, Virgil, on committee, 260. 

Lynch, James, missionary, 43. 


M 


Macon, Nathaniel, attended caucus, 86. 

Madison, James, mentioned, 206. 

Magne, Felix, made copies and extracts, 
365. 
Major Howell Tatum’s Journal, ed., 
John Spencer Bassett, 257. 
Manly, Basil, on committee, 4; presi- 
dent, 4; resigned, 6. 

Man’s Quest for Social Guidance, ed., 
Howard W. Odum, mentioned, 
129. 

Margry, Pierre, archivist engaged, 365. 
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Marion County, zealous minister of, 
mentioned, 49. 

Marriage license, law on, 99. 

Marshall, W. F., mentioned, 133; on 
committee, 133. 

Martin County, uprising in, 30. 

Martin, Alexander, mentioned, 448n. 

Francois Xavier, elected president, 
365; historian, 363; his court de- 
cisions, 364. 

Josiah, called for entry books, 339; 
conspiracy reported to, 30; given 
power of attorney, 340; mention- 
ed, 161; notice on land surveys, 
339. 

Joseph, mentioned, 295. 

Robert, speech by, 324. 

Marx, Karl, mentioned, 351. 

Mason, Edward G., mentioned, 402n. 

Massachusetts, championed nullification, 
352; historical society on ex- 
change, 7. 

Massachusetts Bay had objections, 229. 

Massey, Samuel B., mentioned, 415n. 

Matchel, John, mentioned, 440n. 

Mather and Strother, concessions to, 189. 

Mathewson, Park, delegate, 357. 

Moultrie, Alexander, outlined project, 
296. 

Maurice, Frederic, accepts Rhodes view, 
468. 

Maxent, Gilberto Antonio de, mentioned, 
187. 

Mayes, J. F., member of commission, 
271. 

Mayfield, James Jefferson, on committee, 
9. 

Meador, D. J., in Senate, 13. 

Meares, Geo., appointed vestryman, 430n. 

Mebane, Alexander, kept ordinary, 159; 
officer in militia, 179. 

James, speech by, 311. 

Mecklenburg Declaration, myth of, 246. 

County, citizens passed _ resolutions, 
29; historian, 136. 

Meeks, Isaac, nominated, 156n. 

Meigs, W. M., Life of John C. Calhoun, 
69n. 

Mellen, T. L., on commission, 142. 

Melton, A. R., mentioned, 55m. 


Meredith College, professors of, attend 
dinner, 260. 


Merrill, Julia Wright, made address, 137. 


Methodist Episcopal Church, mentioned, 
37. 
Mexico, church and state in, 119. 


Mexican nation, church in, 119. 
Meynardie, E. J., mentioned, 47n. 


Middle Atlantic States, suffered by em- 
bargo, 246. 


Milfort, Louis, mentioned, 182. 


Military Memoir, Gen. E. P. Alexander, 
mentioned, 465. 


Miller, A. C., member of commission, 
271. 
Miller, George, mentioned, 440n. 
Henry W., delivered eulogy, 385. 
James, attended University, 427; 
governor, 263. 

Martha Ellen, letter from, 447, 452. 

Stephen, mentioned, 453n. 

Miro, Governor, mentioned, 189. 

Mississippi Historical Commission, chair- 
man, 144. 

Mississippi Historical Society, incorpor- 
ated, 142. 

Mississippi Provincial Archives, 1729- 
1740, ed., Dunbar Rowland and 
A. G. Sanders, mentioned, 129. 

Mississippi, radicalism mentioned, 460. 

Mississippi River, question discussed, 
247. 

Mitchell, Elisha, commissioned to locate 
courthouse, 373. 

H. C., appointment of, 260. 
Mitchiner, J. A., appointment of, 136. 
Molton, Abraham, in command, 434. 
Monroe, James, visited state, 384. 
Montgomery, new capitol, 14. 

Mood, Henry A., mentioned, 61”. 

Moore County, manuscript account of, 
mentioned, 413. 

Moore’s, Charles, “George Washington’s 

. Rules of Civility and Decent Be- 
haviour in Company and Con- 
versation,” reviewed, 125; “The 
Family Life of George Washing- 
ton,” reviewed, 125. 

Moore, Governor, presented flag, 258. 
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Moore’s History of North Carolina, arti- 
cle mentioned, 259. 

Moore, James, elected, 331; in command, 
434. 

J. T., Jr., ed., American Statesmen, 
310n. 

Maurice, petitioned legislature, 173. 

Roger, resigned, 4387. 

Moravian Church Yesterday and Today, 
ed., Adelaide L. Fries and J. K. 
Pfohl, mentioned, 256. 

Moravian Congregation, government of 
Salem, under, 378. 

Morisey, Geo., number of slaves, 440n. 

Morrill, L. V., made address, 356. 

Morrison, Cameron, appointed W. N. 
Everett, 255. 

Morrow, Hugh, in Senate, 13. 

Moses, Ashley Curtis, article mentioned, 
259. 

Moss, C. G., taught at Wake Forest, 471. 

Mulberry Trees near New Bern, 104. 

Murdough, David, mentioned, 440n. 

Murphey, Archibald D., mentioned, 424n. 

Murphy, Walter, appointment of, 136. 

Mrs. W. B., in charge of exercises, 
356; made address, 356. 

Muscle Shoals, colony, 195, 294; destroy- 

ed colony at, 196. 


Mc 


MacNeill, Malcolm, delivered address, 
359. 

Robert H., made address, 359. 
MacNeill of Barra, mentioned, 359. 
McAden, Hugh, minister, 442n. 

John, practicing physician, 427. 
McBride, an arrested preacher, 29. 
McCauley, John, speech by, 325, 325n. 
McClellan’s army near Richmond, 466. 
McCorkle, Samuel E., delivered sermon, 


343. 

McCorvey, Thomas Chalmers, mention- 
ed, 9. 

McCullock, E. A., member of commis- 
sion, 271. 


McCulloch, Henry, purchased land, 431. 

McCullough, Secretary of Treasury, men- 
tioned, 463. 

McDonald, Gen. Donald, head of Tories, 


433. 
9—H. R. 
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McDowell County, historian, 136. 
McFarlin, John, mentioned, 423. 
McGillivray, Alexander, attended meet- 
ing, 291; at New Orleans, 196; 
terror to frontiersmen, 181; his 
appointment, 184; set out for New 
York, 297. 
Lachlan, banished, 184; informed of 
Alexander’s death, 307; scotch trader, 
181. 
McGimsey, T., Ashe County, 419; signed 
letter, 421. 
McIlwaine, James, kept ordinary, 159. 
McKenzie, H. B., member of commission, 
271. 
McLatchy, Charles, trader, 190. 
McLean, A. W., appointed W. N. Ever- 
ett, 255; chairman, 260; delivered 
address, 134, 136; extended greet- 
ings, 356; honorary president, 133; 
made appointment, 134, 359; made 
address, 355, 356, 358, 359; men- 
tioned, 258. 
McQueen, H. C., on committee, 260. 
McRee, James Fergus, mentioned, 354. 
William, appointed vestryman, 430n. 
McWillie, William, approved bill, 141. 


N 

Napoleon, biography of, 348; treaty 
ceding Louisiana, 364. 

Nash, Abner, administration of, 236; ap- 
pointed judge, 111; mentioned, 
448n. 

S. S., made address, 358; on commit- 
tee, 260. 

Nash County, historian, 136. 

Nash County Humane and Slave Pro- 
tecting Society, organized, 33. 

Natchez District, mother of state, 147. 

Natchez-Yazoo district, military exploits 
in, 148. 

Neely, Thomas, mentioned, 423. 

New Bern, Duplin County delegates at, 
433; location of, 372. 

New Bern Historical Society, began 
work, 259. 

Newberry, Isaac J., mentioned, 46n. 

New England suffered loss, 246. 

Newell, Mrs. L. B., on committee, 260. 

New Hampshire, had objections, 229. 
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New Hanover County citizens petition 
assembly, 24. 

New Republic, mentioned, 464. 

News and Observer, carried series of arti- 
cles, 135, 354; published articles, 
470; series of articles in, 258. 


Newsome, A. R., Debate on the Fisher 
Resolutions, documents, 65-96, 
204-223, 310-328; elected secretary, 
133; made address, 137, 258, 355, 
356, 358; presented greetings, 356; 
presented paper, 132; Twelve 
North Carolina counties in 1810- 
1811, 413-446. 

Newton Academy, mentioned, 415n. 

New York Historical Society on ex- 
change, 7; had objection, 229. 

Niles’ Register, 86n. 

Nitze, H. B. C., Iron Ores of North 
Carolina, mentioned, 420n. 

Nixon, J. R., appointment of, 136. 

Noble, M. C. S., appointment of, 136; 
on committee, 133. 

M. C. S., Jr., elected secretary, 133. 

Norcom, James, mentioned, 209. 

John, mentioned, 209n. 

North America, trade of, 331. 

North Carolina county history, 253; 
flag presented, 135; map _ of, 
256; material from Seville, 257; 
insurrections in, 29; public prints 
of, 25; right to sue for land, 74; 
stopped negro_ preachers, 28; 
Towns, size of, 372; treaty of 
1777, 193. 

North Carolina: A Study in Royal 
Government, ed., C. L. Raper, 
151n. 

North Carolina and its Resources, men- 
tioned, 419. 

North Carolina Gazette, mentioned, 
329n. 

North Carolina Historical Review, where 
secured, 131. 

North Carolina Journal, 25n; mentioned, 
447. 

North Carolina Newspapers before 1790, 
ed., Charles Christopher Critten- 
den, mentioned, 353. 

North Carolina Reports, 29n. 
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North Carolina Schools and Academies, 
1790-1840: A Documentary His- 
tory, mentioned, 132. 


North Carolina Spectator and Western 
Advertiser, mentioned, 256. 


North Carolina Standard, 29n. 


North Carolina University Magazine, 
mentioned, 415. 


North Carolina College for Women, pro- 
fessors of, attend dinner, 260. 


North Carolina Culture of Early Days, 
article mentioned, 135. 

North Carolina Gettysburg Memorial 
Commission, met, 259. 


North Carolina Historical Commission, 
accessions to collections, 138, 256, 
359, 471; appointment on, 359; 
erect tablet, 358; opened exhibit, 
354; receives request, 131, 255, 
354. 

North Carolina Library Association, held 
meeting, 137. 

North Carolina Society of Colonial 
Dames of America, presented flag, 
135. 

North Carolina Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, held 
meeting, 357. 

North Carolina Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, held meet- 
ing, 356; organized, 258. 

North Carolina State Art Society, held 
meeting, 132; incorporated, 135; 
secured exhibit, 135. 

North Carolina Military Institute, site of, 
134. 

Nunn, R. A., appointment of, 136. 

Northern Abolitionists, projects of, 29. 

Northern Methodist Church, mentioned, 


36. 
O 
O’Berry, Mrs. Thomas, appointment of, 
359. 


O’Fallon, James, Agent, 295. 

O. Henry, article mentioned, 135. 

O’Higgins, Harvey, mentioned, 462. 

O’Neill, Governor, correspondence of, 
188. 

Ocracock, port of, 332. 
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Odum’s, Howard W., Man’s Quest for 
Social Guidance, mentioned, 129. 


Offman, D. I., appointment of, 136. 
Ogilby, Richard, mentioned, 424n. 
Olds, Fred A., delegate, 258. 


Oliver, Francis, minister, 444. 
Pedro, governors agent, 303. 
R. C., mentioned, 48, 587. 


Olmstead, Frederick Law, A Journey to 
the Seaboard Slave States, 375n. 

Onslow County, disturbance in, 31; his- 
torian, 136; militia called out, 24. 

Orange County, historian, 136. 

Orangeburg, Claflin University in, 38; 
Quarterly Conference, mentioned, 
46. 

Ormond, John J., on committee, 4. 

Wyriot, accused sheriff, 176. 

Orrenton, William, entered suit, 333. 

Osborn, Adlai Laurens, mentioned, 415n. 

Os-Ke-Non-Ton, gave song recital, 134. 

Otis, Harrison G., delegate, 357; installed 
into office, 356. 

J. Harrison G., elected president, 258. 

Our Living and Our Dead, mentioned, 
415. 

Our State-Alabama, ed., Marie Bankhead 
Owen, mentioned, 130. 

Our War with Germany, ed., John Spen- 
cer Bassett, 257. 

Outlaw, James, mentioned, 440n. 

Outline of Executive and Legislative His- 
tory of Arkansas, published, 272. 

Overman, Lee S., responded, 258. 

Owen, Dolly, secretary, 13. 

Marie Bankhead, elected successor, 
19; Our State-Alabama, men- 
tioned, 130. 

Thomas McAdory, caused revival of 
interest, 7; director, 13; edited 
volume, 3”; elected secretary, 9; 
work devolved upon, 12. 

Owens, John, warned against reformers, 


28. 
P 
Panton, William, mentioned, 189; trader, 
184. 


Leslie and Company, McGillivray 
worked for, 191. 


Parrott, M. J., mentioned, 394n. 
Parvisol, Isaiah, amount of taxes due, 


169. 
Pasquotank County, nomination of sher- 
iff in, 156. 


Patrick Henry, ed., M. C. Tyler, 310n. 


Patterson, Commodore, mention letter 
to, 359. 


Payne, Abner C., appointment of, 136. 
Daniel A., expelled, 42. 


Peace, Mrs. S. T., appointment of, 136. 
Peacemakers of 1864, mentioned, 347. 


Pearson, C. C., taught at University of 
Virginia, 470. 

Peck, Mrs. William, made address, 358. 

Penn, John, appointed judge, 111; men- 
tioned, 448n. 

Perkins, John, elected secretary, 365. 

Person, Thomas, member Council of 
State, 110. 

Pensacola Gazette and West Florida Ad- 
vertiser, fac-simile mentioned, 250. 

Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Com- 
pany, capital stock of, 276. 

Pensacola and Mobile Railroad Com- 
pany, suit against, 286. 

Pensacola, newspapers of, 249. 

Pettus, Governor, had documents moved, 
144. 

Pfohl’s, J. K., Moravian Church Yes- 
terday and Today, mentioned, 
256. 

Phillips, Mack, appointed vestryman, 
430n. 

Philpot, Harvey J., Guide Book to the 
Canadian Domain with a preface 
by Thomas Hughes, 392n. 

Pickens, Andrew, plantation, 298. 

Pickett, Albert James, elected vice-presi- 
dent, 4; on Alabama history, 3. 

James, candidate, 177. 
Pierce, Anne, elected president, 137. 
George, opinion on revival, 52. 

Pierson, William Whatley, Jr., conduct- 
ing investigation, 358; Hispanic- 
American History: A Syllabus, 
mentioned, 130; reviewed Call- 
cott’s “Church and State in 
Mexico, 1822-1857,” 119. 
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Pinckney, Charles Catesworth, candidate, 
66. 

Thomas, candidate, 66; letter to, 294; 
mentioned, 248. 

“Pinckney’s Treaty,” reviewed, 247. 

Pioneers Football Club, mentioned, 399. 

Pitt County, uprising in, 30. 

Pittman, Thomas M., mentioned, 133. 

Plantation and Frontier Documents, 27n. 

Plateau Gazette, 390n, 397n, 405n, 407n. 

Polk County, historian, 136. 

Polk, L. L., letter from, 104; letter to 
Bryan Grimes, 104. 

Pope, John, in Creek country, 183. 

Poole, Wm. F., mentioned, 402”. 

Powell, George, history of, 6. 

Powers, James Knox, on committee, 9. 

Pratt, Joseph Hyde, The Mining Indus- 
try in North Carolina during 1907 
with Special Report on the Min- 
eral Waters, 423n. 

Printing Commission, let contracts, 131. 

Protestant Episcopal Church in Tennes- 
see, mentioned, 403. 

Provincial Congress, committee mention- 
ed, 31. 

Prussing, Ernest, mentioned, 128. 

Public hangings, 386. 

Public Papers and Letters of Cameron 
Morrison, Governor of North 
Carolina, 1921-1925, ed., D. L. 
Corbitt, mentioned, 137. 


Q 
Quaife’s, Milo M., The Capture of Old 
Vincennes, mentioned, 130; The 
John Askin Papers, 469. 
Quarterly Review, mentioned, 247. 


R 


Radical Republicans, mentioned, 347: 
Rainey, James, speech by, 314, 324. 
William, mentioned, 424n. 
Raleigh Register, 24n, 26n, 27n, 28n, 29n, 
31m, 32m; mentioned, 67, 377n, 


380, 331m, 382n, 383n, 385n, 389. 
Raleigh boosted city hall, 375; silver ser- 
vice exhibit at, 355. 
Raleigh Standard, mentioned, 21. 
Ramsay’s History of South Carolina, 
mentioned, 414. 
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Ramsdell, C. W., appointment, 260. 


Randall, James G., teaching in summer 
school. 

Randolph, Edmund J., mentioned, 208. 
Raper, C. L., North Carolina: A Study 
in Royal Government, 151n. 

Rasch, Antony, engraved silver, 355. 
Records of the Movarians in North Caro- 
lina, ed., Adelaide L. Fries, men- 
tioned, 256. 
Reconstruction, eleven years of, 48; men- 
tioned, 122; Radical Policy of, 
124. 
Harrison, exchanged state bonds, 
280; statement as to validity of 
bonds, 282. 
Reed, James, complained, 170. 
James A., made address, 357. 
Mrs. Lucile, appointment of, 136. 
Walter, mentioned, 462. 
Reid, Whitelaw, mentioned, 394n. 
Rehoboth, conversions at, 48. 
Reindeer, sloop of war, mentioned, 354. 
Report of the Alabama History Commis- 
sion, mentioned, 3n, 12n. 
Report of the Board of Trustees of Wof- 
ford College, mentioned, 53n. 
Respess, Thomas, accused sheriff, 176. 
Revisal of the Laws of North Carolina, 
1821, 21n. 
Revisal of the Public Acts of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of North Carolina, 
20n. 


Reed, 


Revolution, mentioned account of, 351. 


Reynolds, J. H., elected secretary, 272; 
organized society, 269; secretary 
of commission, 270. 

Rhodes, Joseph Thomas, at Eutaw 
Springs, 438; militia under, 433. 

Richard Jordan Gatling, article mention- 
ed, 354. 

Richards, William Augustus, biographical 
sketch, mentioned, 415n. 

Richardson, William H., mentioned, 137. 

Richmond County uprising reported, 32. 

Ricks, Robert H., donated fund, 259; 
loyalty to historical work, 465. 

Rigby, Richard, elected, 173. 

Riley, Franklin L., attended meeting, 
143; secretary, 142. 
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Rippy’s, J. Fred, Latin-America in World 
Politics: An Outline Survey, men- 
tioned, 353; reviewed, “Andrew 
Jackson, An Epic in Homespun,” 
347. 


Roane, William, speech by, 65. 


Robertson, James A., reviewed, “Terri- 
torial Florida Journalism,” 248. 


Robinson, Charles, candidate, 177. 
John, minister, 441n. 


Rockingham County, historian, 136; 
manuscript account of mentioned, 
413. 

Rodman, Mrs. W. C., appointment of, 
136; on committee, 133. 


Rollins, Carl Purington, mentioned, 248. 


Romish Church, inquisition mentioned, 
88. ‘ 

Root, A. S. and L. A. Hurst, Soil Survey 
of Duplin County, North Carolina, 
430n. 

Ross, Rugby, mentioned, 396. 

Rosseau, Jean Jacques, mentioned, 121. 

Rosset, Lewis H. De, letter, 30. 

“Roslyn,” mentioned, 400. 

Routledge, William, in command, 434. 

Rowan County, historian, 136. 

Rowan Resolves, mentioned, 136. 

Rowe, Nellie M., made address, 137. 

Rowland, Dunbar, chairman, 144; elect- 
ed director, 143; removed records, 
147; A Symposium of the Place 
of Discovery of the Mississippi 
River by Hernando de Soto, men- 
tioned, 129; and Sanders, A. H., 
Mississippi Provincial Archives, 
1729-1740, mentioned, 129. 

Eron, Varina Howell, Wife of Jeffer- 

son Davis, mentioned, 129. 

Rugby, “Opining Day,” 394. 

Rugby, 400n, 391n. 

Rugby Baseball Club, mentioned, 399. 
“Rugby Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta 
Works Co.,” mentioned, 398. 
Rutherford County, insurrection report- 

ed, 32. 
Russell, Edward LaFayette, mentioned, 9. 
Russell’s, Phillips, John Paul Jones: Man 
of Action, mentioned, 254. 


S 

Saint-Hillaire, Jaume, report of, 106. 

Salvador, Baron A., mentioned, 4097; 
promoted Rugby estate, 408. 

Samford, William J., message to General 
Assembly, 13. 

Sampson, John, appointed vestryman, 
430n. 

Sampson County, citizens petition As- 
sembly, 24; negroes waging war, 
$2. 

Samuel, Archibald, mentioned, 424n. 

Samuel A’Court Ashe, article mentioned, 
258. 

Sanders, James, mentioned, 424n. 

Romulus M., attended University, 
427. 
Sandy Springs, meeting held at, 50. 
San Domingo, insurrection in, 21, 25. 
Lorenzo, agreement of, 247. 

Satterwhite, Horace B., attended Univer- 
sity, 427. 

Saunders, W. M., appointment of, 136. 

Sawyer, Charles, mentioned, 156n. 

Sawyer’s Joseph Dillaway, “Washington,” 
reviewed, 125. 

Sawyer, Lemuel, mentioned, 209n. 

Schenk, C. C., mentioned, 394n. 

Schutte, Jan Federick, suit entered in 
name of, 286. 

Scott, Walter, made address, 359. 

Seagrove, James, complained, 300. 

Searcy, Reuben, appointed clerk, 175. 

Sears’, Louis Martin, ‘History of Amer- 
ican Foreign Relations,’ mention- 
ed, 129, 353; “Jefferson and the 
Embargo,” reviewed, 245. 

Seaside Library, 395n, 398n. 

Selections from the Federalist, ed., John 
Spencer Bassett, 257. 

Sessional Laws of North Carolina, 22n. 

Setzer, Pearl, appointment of, 136. 

Sevier, John, mentioned, 295; western 


agent, 295. 
Seville, North Carolina material from, 
257. 


Shakespeare, William, mentioned, 121. 

Shaw, Hugh, teacher, 425. 

Sheppard, Abraham, to aid South Caro- 
lina, 434. 
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Sheriff, appointment of the, 156. 
Sheriff’s control of elections, 172. 


Sheriff, establishment of office of, 152; 
and fiscal administration, 161. 

Sherman, W. T., destroyed arsenal, 358. 

Sherrill, George R., taught at Wake For- 
est, 471. 

Sherwin, Frank R., saw opportunity, 284. 

Shinn, Josiah H., mentioned, 269. 

Shoulderbone treaty, mentioned, 299. 

Shryock, Richard Harrison, awarded 
stipend for historical research, 
358; at Syracuse University, 358; 
Georgia and the Union in 1850, 
mentioned, 129; “Georgia and the 
Union in 1850,” reviewed, 458. 

Sibley, Samuel Shute, mentioned, 249. 

Silk and Sugar Culture; Provisions Made 
for School, 101. 

Simkins, Francis Butler, White Method- 
ism in South Carolina During Re- 
construction, article, 35-64; re- 
viewed “The Freedmen’s Saving 
Bank: A Chapter in the Economic 
History of the Negro Race,” 458. 

Simonton, Charles H., signed agreement, 
285. 

Simonds, Frank, mentioned, 347. 

Sir Walter Hotel, headquarters at, 132. 

Sketches of Pitt County, 29n. 

Slade, William, procured majority, 176. 

Slave Conspiracies in North Carolina, 
article by R. H. Taylor, 20-34. 

Slavery in the State of North Carolina, 
ed., John Spencer Bassett, 257. 

Slavery and Servitude in the Colony of 
North Carolina, ed., John Spencer 
Bassett, 257. 

Slosson, Preston, his idea of historical 
periods, 121. 

Smith, B. H., delegate, 357. 

C. H., teaching in summer school, 
358. 

Edward Conrad, mentioned, 345; 
“The Borderland in the Civil 
War,” reviewed, 345. 

Franklin W., mentioned, 394n. 

J. E., mentioned, 50n. 

James, physician, 427. 

Whitefoord, mentioned, 52. 


Smithwick, D. T., delegate, 357; elected 
vice-president, 133; mentioned, 
133. 

Edmund, kept ordinary, 159; sheriff, 
156n. 
Edmundson Samuel, sheriff, 1567. 


Snider, Charles Lee, reviewed, “Centen- 
nial History of Davidson County, 
North Carolina,” 250; reviewed, 
“The Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion,” 349. 

Snow, John, secretary, 7. 

Snow Hill, tablet unveiled at, 355. 

Some Eeighteenth Century Tracts Con- 
cerning North Carolina, ed., Wil- 
liam K. Boyd, mentioned, 137. 

Sondley, Foster, appointment of, 136. 

Sons of the American Revolution, North 
Carolina Society, held meeting, 
356; organized, 258. 

Sources of the Constitution of the United 
States, ed., C. Ellis Stevens, men- 
tioned, 129. 

Southampton Rebellion, mentioned, 32. 

Southampton County, rebellion in, 28. 

South Mountain, plan to cross, 467. 

South, suffered by embargo, 246. 

South Atlantic Quarterly, edited by John 
Spencer Bassett, 257. 

“South Atlantic States in 1833,” Henry 
Barnard, 375n. 

South Carolina, had objections, 229; 
radicalism mentioned, 460; “rebels 
trators,” 38. 

Southern Christian Advocate, mentioned, 
40n, 43n, 44n, 46n, 47n, 52n, 59n. 

Southern College of Bishops, mentioned, 
40. 

Southern Exposure, ed., Peter Mitchel 
Wilson, mentioned, 129. 

Southern Historical Society, organized, 7. 

Southern Indians, British strength among, 
184. 

Southern Methodist Church, mentioned, 
36. 

Southern Presbyterian, mentioned, 59n. 

Soutter and Company, deposits with, 276. 

Spaight, Richard Dobbs, message to as- 
sembly, 109. 

Spain, Alexander McGillivray detached 
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from, 293; archives of, 148; repre- 


sentatives of, 247; took West 
Florida, 147. 
Spanish-American frontier, balance of 


power on, 191. 


Spanish Domination, written by Charles 
Gayarré, 366. 
Spanish, policy of monopoly, 185; West 
Indies, negroes from, 25. 
Sparks, Jared, book mentioned, 2187. 
Spartanburg County, revivals in 48. 
Spencer, Herbert, mentioned, 62. 
Samuel, appointed judge, 111. 
Mrs. W. O., made address, 356. 
Spinks, Lena, appointment of, 136. 
Spruill, Joseph, kept ordinary, 
sheriff, 1567. 
Sprunt, James, Chronicles of the Cape 
Fear, 385n. 
St. Augustine, newspapers of, 249. 
St. Joseph Times, mentioned, 249, 250. 
St. Joseph, Convention of 1838, men- 
tioned, 249. 
St. Stephens, capitol of Alabama, 13. 
St. Thomas, Seward’s scheme to obtain, 
453. 
Stamp Duty, enforcement of, 432. 
Stanbury, W. A., mentioned, 132. 
Standard, 377n, 382n, 383n. 
Standwood, E., A History of the Presi- 
dency, 66n. 
Stanford, Samuel, minister, 441. 
Stanly County, historian, 136. 
Stanly, Edward, governor of North Car- 
olina, 466. 
John, speech by, 204. 
Stansel, Martin Luther, mentioned, 9. 
Star, 377n. 
Starkey, William, member of Council of 
State, 110. 
College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering, professors of, attend din- 
ner, 260. 
Constitution drawn up, 249; Lit- 
erary and Historical Association, 
held meeting, 132; Literary and 
Historical Association, president of, 
died, 131; of Franklin, mentioned, 
194; Museum, created, 270. 
State v. Worth, mentioned, 29. 


159n; 


State 


State, 
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Statesville, about courthouses, 374. 
Stearnes, Governor, petition presented to, 
284. 
Steele, Frank B., made address, 258; pre- 
sented charter, 356. 
Steele, John H., mentioned, 354. 
Wilbur Daniel, mentioned, 354. 
Steely, William, wounded, 24. 
Steuart, Andrew, mentioned, 329n. 
Steven’s, C. Ellis, Sources of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, men- 
tioned, 129. 
Stewart, D., on committee, 260. 
Thomas, accused sheriff, 176. 
Stokes County, historian, 136; manu- 
script account of mentioned, 413. 
Stone, David, mentioned, 216. 
John M., approved act, 142. 
W. E., death, 260. 
Stonewall Jackson 
boulder, 134. 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 397n. 
Stono, Battle of, 434. 
Strange, Robert, speech by, 84; men- 
tioned, 205n. 
Street, O. D., made contribution, 12. 
Suggs, Thomas, appointed vestryman, 
430n. 
Sumner, Jethro, sheriff, 156m. 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, office 
created, 289. 
Supreme Court of United States, appeal 
to, 287. 
Surry County, manuscript 
mentioned, 413. 
Surrey’s, Mrs., index, mentioned, 369. 
Swain County, historian, 136. 
Swain, David L., president of University, 
416n. 
Geo., Letter from, 415n. 


Chapter, erected 


account of, 


Swann, Samuel, appointed judge, 111; 
objected to motion, 175. 

Swepson, George W., president, 275; 
purchased stock; 276; secured 


control of railroad, 275. 
Sweet, Mrs. J. B., elected Secretary, 357. 


= 
Taliahassee, newspapers of, 249; Rail- 
road Company, capitol stock of, 


276. 
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Tarborough Free Press, 33n. 
Taylor, A. A., mentioned, 437. 
James F., speech by, 74. 
R. H., Slave Conspiracies in North 
Carolina, article, 20-34. 
Taxes, not accounted for, 162. 
Temple, Oliver P., counsel for Board, 
393; mentioned, 394n. 
Tennessee, historical society on exchange, 
7; refused right to sue for land, 
74. 
“Territorial Florida 
viewed, 248. 
Thach, Charles C., on commission, 10. 
Thanksgiving Day, observance of, 388. 


Journalism,”  re- 


Thanksgiving Sermon to be Printed by 
Susbscription, 343. 

Thayer, Roscoe, mentioned, 125. 

The Advertiser, 391n, 400n. 

The Allardt Neighbor, 409n. 

The American Settler, mentioned, 391. 

The Ante-Bellum Town in North Caro- 
lina, article by Guion Griffis John- 
son, 372-389. 

The Arnold School, Rugby, Tennessee, 
404n. 

“The Borderland in the Civil War,” re- 
viewed, 345. 

The Breathing Cave, 97. 

The Capture of Old Vincennes, ed., Milo 
M. Quaife, mentioned, 130. 

The Century, 401. 

The Cause of Freedom, Which is its 
Champion in American, the South? 
delivered at Exeter Hall, January 
29, 1863, by Thomas Hughes, 390n. 

“The Civil War and Readjustment in 
Kentucky,” reviewed, 122. 

The Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, 

ed., John Spencer Bassett, 257. 

Constitution of North Carolina, 

Annotated, 65n. 

The Critic, 407n. 

The Dial, 404n. 

The Establishment, Organization, Activi- 
ties and Aspirations of the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History of 
the Stute of Alabama, mentioned, 
3n. 


The 
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“The Family Life of George Washing- 
ton,” reviewed, 125. 

The Federalist System, ed., John Spen- 
cer Bassett, 257. 

The Floridian, fac-simile mentioned, 250. 

The Florida Investments of George W. 
Swepson, article by C. K. Brown, 
275-288. 


The Freedman’s Saving Bank, ed., Wal- 


ter L. Fleming, mentioned, 129. 

“The Freedmen’s Saving Bank: A Chap- 
ter in the Economic History of the 
Negro Race,” reviewed, 458. 

The Herald, mentioned, 463. 

The Hugenots of Colonial South Caro- 
lina, ed., Arthur Henry Hirsch, 
mentioned, 254. 

The John Askin Papers, ed., Milo M. 
Quaife, mentioned, 469. 

The Lost Fruits of Waterloo, ed., John 
Spencer Bassett, 257. 

The Life of Andrew Jackson, ed., John 
Spencer Bassett, 257, 316n. 

“The Lindens,” mentioned, 397. 

“The Literary Material in the Colonial 
Records of North Carolina,” article 
mentioned, 357. 

The Middle Group of American Histor- 
ians, ed., John Spencer Bassett, 
257. 

The Milton Gazette, mentioned, 424n. 

The Moravians in Georgia, 1735-1740, 
ed., Adelaide L. Fries, mentioned, 
256. 

The New England Clegry, and the Amer- 
ican Revolution, ed. Alice M. 
Baldwin, mentioned, 353. 

The New York Times Magazine, carried 

article, 135. 

North Carolina Historical Review, 

mentioned, 470. 

North Carolina Magazine or Uni- 

versal Intelligencer, photostat 

copies of, 138. 

The North Carolina Register and United 
States Calendar for the Year of 
Our Lord, 1823, mentioned, 421. 

The Outlook, 402n, 412n. 

“The Peacemakers of 1864,” 
345. 


The 


The 


reviewed, 
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The 


Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, 
ed., W. H. Hoyt, 311. 

Plain Story of American History, 
ed., John Spencer Bassett, 257. 


The 


The Plantation Overseer, as Shown in his 
Letters, ed., John Spencer Bassett, 
257. 

The Preservation of Alabama History, 
article by Mitchell B. Garrett, 3- 
19. 

The Preservation of Arkansas History, 
article by David Y. Thomas, 263- 
274. 

The Preservation of Louisiana History, 
article by Grace King, 363-371. 

The Preservation of Mississippi History, 
article by Wm. H. Weathersby, 
141-150. 

The Raye Orchestra, furnished music, 
132. 


The Regulators in North Carolina, ed., 
John Spencer Bassett, 257. 

“The Rise of American Civilization,” re- 
viewed, 349. 

The Rugby Anglo-American, mentioned, 
402. 

Rugby Brotherhood, mentioned, 402. 

Rugby Cousinhood, mentioned, 402. 

Rugby Gazette, 390n. 393n, 405n. 
Rugby Handbook of the English 
American Colony on the Cumber- 
land Mountains in East Tennessee 
with nine engravings and a map 
of Rugby, 392n. 

Rugbeian, 390n, 392n, 397n, 400n, 
404n, 407n, 408”; mentioned, 402, 
407, 410. 

“The Savage Club,” mentioned, 400. 

The Sequel to Appomatox, mentioned, 

458. 

Spanish-American Frontier, 1783- 
1795, ed., Arthur Preston Whit- 

aker, mentioned, 254. 

The Sheriff in Colonial North Carolina, 

article by Julian P. Boyd, 151-180. 

The Serious Condition of North Carolina, 

241. 

The Star, mentioned, 413. 

The Statutes of the United Kingdom, 

393n. 


The 
The 
The 
The 


The 


The 
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The Sun, mentioned, 396, 463. 
The Times, mentioned, 463. 


The Training of An American. The 
Earlier Life and Letters of Walter 
H. Page, ed., Burton J. Hendrick, 
mentioned, 353. 

The Western Journal of John A. Selden, 
Esq., ed., John Spencer Bassett, 
257. 

The Wilmington Chronicle and North 
Carolina Weekly Advertiser, 337n. 

The World, mentioned, 463. 

“The Wren’s Nest,” mentioned, 400. 

The Writings of George Washington, 
218n. 

Thigpen, Job, minister, 444. 

Thomas, David Y., Arkansas in War and 
Reconstruction, 1861-1874, 274; 
The Preservation of Arkansas His- 
tory, article, 263-274. 

Thomas Henderson Letter Book, men- 
tioned, 413. 

Thomas Hughes and His American Rug- 
by, article by Marguerite Bartlett 
Hamer, 390-412. 

Thomas Hughes Public Library opened, 
401. 

Thomasville, chapter on, 252. 
Thompson, Cyrus, appointment of, 136. 
J. Holland, gave luncheon, 256. 
Tilluam, John M., member of commis- 

sion, 271. 

Tom Brown’s School Days, Thomas 
Hughes, 390; sale of, 412. 
Toomer, & Holt, A., commission mer- 

chant, 339. 

Town commission, functions of, 379. 

Town Builders, ed., Adelaide L. Fries, 
mentioned, 256. 

Town, description of the Ante-bellum, 
374. 

Town government, 375. 

Towns, location of, 373. 

Town Market and hall, 382; observance 
of special occasions, 384. 

Transactions of the Alabama Historical 
Society, mentioned, 3n. 

Treffry, Edward, inherited silver, 355. 

Tryon County, records from, 256. 


Tryon, William, letter to, 160; letter 
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from, 167; marched up country, 
432; patronage of, 443; proclama- 
tion by, 98, 99. 

Twitty, John, stood near, 178. 

“Town Plantations and a County in 
Ante-bellum Georgia,” mentioned, 
359, 

Tucker, N. H., mentioned, 406n. 

Tulane University founded, 366. 

Tull, Jethro, mentioned, 121. 

Tuomey, Michael, on committee, 4. 

Turner, Helen, courtesy of, 390n. 

John, appointed vestryman, 430n. 
Nat, a Baptist Preacher, 28. 

Turner Rebellion, mentioned, 28. 

Tuscaloosa, Historical Society at, 4. 

Tuscarora Indians emigrated, 355; War, 
commemorated battle of, 355. 

Twelve North Carolina Counties in 1810- 
1811, documents by A. R. New- 
some, 413. 


Tyson, Aaron and Cornelius, monument 
erected in honor of, 135. 


U 


“Uffington House,” mentioned, 397. 

Union, admission of Alabama into, 3; 
County, negroes whipped in, 54. 

University, appointments at summer 
school, 260; professors of, attend 
dinner, 260; professors to teach 
during summer, 261. 

University of Alabama, historical meet- 
ing at, 5; mentioned, 4; of Arkan- 
sas, mentioned, 266; of California 
Chronicle, article in, 357; of Penn- 
sylvania, mentioned, 469; of the 
South, mentioned, 403. 

United Daughters of the Confederacy, J. 
E. B. Stuart Chapter, erected tab- 
let, 358; fitted up room, 273. 

United Provinces of Europe mentioned, 
227. 

United States, agent among Creeks, 299; 
arsenal tablet erected, 358; despot- 
ism of, 124; division of, 122; em- 
broiled, 294; negroes from, 26; 
press in, 249; of America are 
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known, 232; published Margry’s 
work, 366; representatives of, 247. 
Urquhart, Henry, candidate for Assem- 
bly, 337. 
Vv 
Vail, Jeremiah, was voted for, 174. 
Valley Forge Memorial Chapel, flag pre- 
sented to, 135. 
Vance County, historian, 136. 
Vance, A. B., mentioned, 466. 
Van Deusen, John G., Economic Bases of 
Disunion in South Carolina, 469. 
Vanhook, Lloyd, mentioned, 423n. 
Vann, John E., appointment of, 136. 
VanHoose, James M., mentioned, 6. 
Varina Howell, Wife of Jefferson Davis, 
ed., Eron Rowland, mentioned, 
129. 
Vesey Insurrection, mentioned, 27, 31. 
Vices of Virginia and Maryland becoming 
Prevalent in North Carolina, 447. 
Virginia had objection, 229; historical 
society on exchange, 7; treaty or 
1777, 193. 
Vocal Instruction Given, 457. 


W 


Wachovia Historical Society Museum, re- 
ceive gift, 357. 
Waddell, Mrs. A. M., mentioned, 135. 
Wade, Ben, mentioned, 463. 
Thomas, commanded sheriff, 177; 
mismanaged election, 176. 
Wagner, Theodore D., mentioned, 45n. 
Wagstaff, H. M., ed., The Papers of John 
Steele, 416n. 
Wake County, historian, 136. 
Wake Forest College, professors attend 
dinner, 260. 
Walker’s Appeal, mentioned, 28. 
Walker, James, candidate for assembly, 
336. 
William, amount of taxes due, 169. 
Walterboro, revival at, 48-49. 
Walton, Robert, mentioned, 398n. 
W. T., acknowledgment to, 290”; 
mentioned, 410. 
War Between the States, Alabama sold- 
iers in, 18. 
Ward, Charles, mentioned, 440n. 
Warren County, historian, 136. 
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Wasp, sloop of war, mentioned, 354. 

Washington, George, interest in frontier 
affair, 289; mentioned, 125, 243; 
studied Creek problem, 290. 

Washingtoniana in Library of Congress, 
128. 

Washington, capitol moved to, 264; 
County historian, 136; Monument 
mentioned, 123. 

Washington’s government concluded 
peace, 192. 

“Washington,” reviewed, 125. 

Watauga, an Experiment in Government, 
article mentioned, 354. 

Wayne County, historian, 136; manu- 
script account of, mentioned, 413; 
negro court in, 33. 

Weathersby, Wm. H., The Preservation 
of Mississippi History, article, 141- 
150. 

Webb, William S., physician, 427. 

Weber, Samuel, mentioned, 50n. 

Webster, Daniel, visited state, 384. 

Weeks, S. B., “Historical Review of the 
Colonial and State Records of 
North Carolina,’ mentioned, 4167. 

Wells, G. H., mentioned, 60n. 

William, minister, 444. 

Wertheim, Jacobus, attorney of Dutch 
bondholders, 286. 

West, Carl P., instructor in Wake Forest, 

° 71. 

West Florida, British Province of, 148. 

West Indian negroes mentioned, 26. 

West Point, candidates for, 324. 

Western Division of the Western North 

Carolina Railroad Company, obtain 
injunction, 281; control of secured, 
275; reached agreement, 280; set- 
tle claims, 283. 

Wheeler, J. H., Historical Sketches of 
North Carolina, 74n; mentioned, 
419. 

Whitaker, Arthur Preston, Alexander Mc- 
Gillivray, 1783-1789, article, 181- 
203; Alexander McGillivray, 1789- 
1793, article, 289-309; The Span- 
ish-American Frontier: 1783-1795, 
mentioned, 254. 
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Mrs. Charles R., elected State Regent, 
357. 
White, James, appointment of, 289. 
J. M., attended meeting, 143; on com- 
mission, 142. 

John, presented petition, 174. 
Whitehead, William Adee, inserted por- 
trait of, 250; mentioned, 249. 
White Methodism in South Carolina Dur- 
ing Reconstruction, article by 

Francis Butler Simkins, 35-64. 


Whitford, John D., papers, mentioned, 


257. 

Whitsett, W. T., historian of society, 
356. 

Wide Fields, ed., Paul Green, published, 
356. 


Wightman, Bishop, on slavery and seces- 
sion, 40; quotation from, 43. 
Wilbur, Daniel Steele, article mentioned, 

354. 

Wilkinson, James, descent to New Or- 
leans, 295; in pay of Spain, 305; 
mentioned, 248; western agent, 
295. 

Will America Submit to Slavery?, 329. 

Willard, C. D., saw opportunity, 284. 

Willard Hotel, historical meeting at, 256. 

Willett, Marinus, called into conference, 
293. 

William Blount, article mentioned, 354. 

William II, biography of, 348. 

Williams, B. B., lectured, 383. 

Williams, Dan, militia under, 433. 

George W., mentioned, 437. 

Gen. James, mentioned, 354. 

Joseph, appointed vestryman, 430n; 
made complaint, 443; petition of, 
167. 

John, information about sought, 135. 

Mrs. Marshall, on committee, 260. 

William W., attended University, 427. 

Williamson, Hugh, application of, 109; 
mentioned, 241m”; _ represented 
North Carolina, 225. 

J. G. A., speech by, 314. 

Samuel, mentioned, 415. 

Williamston Female College, opening of, 
62. 
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Wilmington, boasted city hall, 375; citi- 
zens memoralized Congress, 25; 
importance of, 372; prices of pro- 
duce at, 332, 338; and Raleigh 
Railroad, celebration at the open- 
ing, 384. 

Wilmington Chronicle, 24n. 

Wilmot Proviso, mentioned, 460. 

Wilson County, historian, 136; public 
school system, superintendent of, 
131. 

Alexander, mentioned, 354. 

Edward, delivered address, 135. 

George, mentioned, 105. 

Peter Mitchel, Southern Exposure, 
mentioned, 129. 

R. J., on commission, 270. 

Woodrow, biography of Washington, 
126. 

Winston, Francis D., appointment of, 
136; mentioned, 133; on commit- 
tee, 133. 

Robert W., Andrew Johnson: Pleb- 
ian and Patriot, mentioned, 353; 
reviewed, 461. 

Winston-Salem, silver service exhibit at, 
355. 

Wisconsin, books shipped from, 269; 
championed nullification, 352; his- 
torical society on exchange, 7. 

Wofford College, activities of, 58; insti- 
tution for higher education, 51. 

Woman’s Club of Raleigh, mentioned, 
135. 

Wood, J. E., member of commission, 271. 


Woodfin Commission, meeting of, 279; 
mentioned, 287. 

N. W., chairman of committee, 279; 
in Europe, 283. 

Woodhouse, E. J., at University, 261. 

Woodward, Emma, elected vice-presi- 
dent, 137. 

W. E., “George Washington, The 
Image and the Man,” reviewed, 
125. 

Worth, Daniel, arrested, 29. 

Wright, Benjamin Drake, inserted por- 
trait of, 250; mentioned, 249. 

Orville, first glider, 356. 
Wilbur, first glider, 356. 

Writings of Col. William Byrd of West- 
over in Virginia, Esq., ed., John 
Spencer Bassett, 257. 

Wyman, W. S., called meeting, 8; on 
commission. 

William Stokes, on committee, 9. 

Wynne, Jeremiah, sheriff, 156n. 


Y 


Yancy, Bartlett, attended University, 
427; attorney, 428; signed letter, 
429; teacher, 425. 


Yarborough, Hill, delegate, 357. 
York County, negroes shipped in, 54. 
Young, Robert, shot, 24. 


Z 


Zéspedes, Governor, mentioned, 199. 
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